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THE PROBLEM OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


THE war, among the innumerable good things it has brought in 
its train, has lifted many national and international problems 
out of their old category, and given them all an opportunity of 
being seriously considered. They have as their terms of reference 
the pronouncement, universally quoted by Labour, that ‘ things 
must not go back to what they were before the war,’ and that we 
must ‘ build up a new world.’ 

Neglect during the last ten years has brought us face to face 
at this moment with one of the biggest issues we have ever yet 
encountered, the political status: of our Dominions. Definite 
action of an epoch-making character is imperative within a very 
short period, if we are not to find ourselves in the next genera- 
tion alone in the world. And there is no country less in a posi- 
tion to stand by itself than the British Isles. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that we live by our imports; our food, the 
raw materials, largely, for our clothing, have, to a great extent, 
to come from overseas. Indeed the last two years of the war gave 
the necessary emphasis to our dependence on others, when we 
eagerly scanned the papers for the news as to shipping losses, and 
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when a cargo sent to the bottom by a submarine had its direct 
significance to every cottage in the Kingdom. 

It is not that there is any need to under-estimate the trade 
value of our exports; but, except for coal, it is doubtful how far 
they would supply the bedrock needs of other countries in the 
critical and economical days of war. Even coal-production will 
have a more limited application to this consideration in the future, 
since the uncertainty and expense of that industry make export 
to foreign countries more closely a subject of investigation by the 
importers ; whilst economy of its use will be so essential in our own 
land that necessity will seek a redress, in the extended usage of 
fuel, oil, and electricity, which may go far to minimise its 
importance. 

Thus the war should have shown to the people of this country, 
especially to the ‘ working-man,’ the importance of England 
having partners beyond her own borders. True, we have our 
Crown Colonies, hardly, alas! out of the cradle, compared with 
the growth of their progress to come, due to our timid exploitation 
of their vast resources in past years, and our reluctance in finding 
them the money for their expansion. Assets, indeed, they are, 
commercially and, occasionally, strategically ; but how are we to 
protect these outposts, many of them thousands of miles from our 
shores, from hostile aggression,-if we are involved in war nearer 
home, when we have those great Dominions, who fought with us 
in this war, neutral? Without a powerful alliance in Europe, 
we could so easily be beaten, should we stand alone, and thereby 
lose our Crown Colonies. It is a very serious fallacy, frequently 
indulged in now, as it has been in past times after great wars, 
that a nation can look at its present alliances and at a common 
sacrifice shared in war, and deduce that it has entered the Millen- 
nium, friendship being cemented in a permanent bond of blood. 
But history has shown us how easily interests conflict and how 
it is never safe to reckon any political group of nations a 
permanency. 

It is here that we look to the Empire. This is no alliance. 
It is one complete entity, as many of our enemies, and even our 
allies, have found in the war. It is Old England in Canada, 
Old England in Australia, and in all the other Dominions. How 
then are we to differentiate by saying that one portion of Old 
England which has bred her sons in the homeland is to rule as 
owner over another portion of similar origin which bred her sons 
under the same flag overseas ? 

It will not be at all easy to effect a readjustment, since the 
Dominions, despairing of any real recognition of the situation by 
the Home authorities, have now mainly formed themselves into 
two camps: (1) those that definitely head for a virtual indepen- 
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dence, or for new privileges which inevitably lead to that end; 
and (2) those that praise the status quo as a fine monument of 
British wisdom in governance and recognise the liberty they enjoy 
as a ‘partner in the alliance of friends.’ This party is almost 
as serious a@ menace to the Unity of the Empire as the former, 
since it is perpetually making insidious progress towards inde- 
pendence, by small encroachments on matters which appear so 
puny that they attract no attention, yet really gnaw at the vitals 
of the Empire scheme, always getting nearer the heart. Their 
theory is strongly represented both overseas and at home owing 
to the complete ignorance and apathy about the whole ques- 
tion among the majority of Englishmen—a legacy of our defectiva 
educational system which indeed has bred the roots of most of 
our troubles to-day ; and its supporters are so full of praise of the 
present system that they resent any idea of altering or regularising 
the existing Constitution. There may even be active opposition to 
such a change, in the initial stages. Nor will it be easy to rouse 
our people at home to any decisive step.: But there is a large 
section which is feeling its way towards one or the other of these 
groups, and perhaps is still fertile soil for a solution on the new 
lines of an Imperial Executive. 

We are prone to rest satisfied with the present situation, as 
we have all seen the scheme of Empire Unity developed so far, 
during and since the war, in the creation of the Empire War 
Cabinet and in the Peace Conference. But this is a snare and 
a delusion. The ideal so many of us profess has not been advanced 
by what has happened in the last three years. True, Sir Robert 
Borden acted as the Empire’s representative on the Inter-Allied 
Commission on Greek and Armenian affairs; true, Mr. Massey 
was our delegate on the Commission on the Responsibility for 
the War ; fine things, and in themselves the entire principle which 
we wish secured ; but let it be recognised that these nominations 
were only made by the good-will of the Home authorities; that 
they were, in fact, built upon that very fabric of liaison, which 
is the vicious system that has led us to classify all such ‘ con- 
cessions ’ to the Empire spirit as the needed new order of things, 
simply by reason of their mere coating of new procedure. These 
fine examples of Empire Unity will have no value until the 
Dominions act for the Empire as by right. I do not infer that 
so admirable a system as that we practised during the war, in 
the employment of our Imperial War Cabinet, and further exem- 
plified by the instances I have quoted, at the Peace Conference, 
was a sinister plot by Home or Dominion statesmen to avoid 
securing the fruits of such actions, owing to their not at present 
being placed on a solid foundation; but I do maintain, with all 
conviction, that if we allow it to be perpetuated parts of the 
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Empire may definitely leave us, being dissatisfied with the 
extent of their self-government, and a far greater part, while 
ever maintaining the same cordial relations with us, will gradually 
slip away from the Empire, almost so unconsciously that no man 
will be able to name the date when the home-tie has ceased to 
bind ; till, at length, a day will come when we will find the Empire 
is not behind us in a vital issue of peace and war, and we shall 
then suddenly become conscious that, not only is there no Empire, 
but that, very probably, there has not been one for some time, and 
that in our blindness, and by the ‘ general good-will’ formula for 
Government the Empire had become a mere ‘ alliance of friends,’ 
snapping, when the supreme hour came; and that the little en- 
croachments, so readily acquiesced in, were in reality eating away 
the whole structure of the Empire. 

Such is the danger of liaison, as a method of Government ; 
the day has now past when we can say it will cost us the loss 
of our Empire. The right consideration of it is even more serious ; 
the Empire will have lost itself; South Africa will have lost her 
English partner—far more momentous than the present way of 
framing such a contingency, i.e. that England will have lost her 
South African colony. 

To obtain the necessary outward and visible sign, we need 
look no further than the lesson of the Peace Conference. We 
have seen lately in the Press questions arising as to Canadian 
representation at Washington, owing to their special interests in 
that quarter. That is fair and reasonable, as affecting the appoint- 
ment of the Embassy staff. But the significance of the appoint- 
ment of a Canadian as the Empire’s Ambassador would be far 
more enhanced, at any other foreign capital, than Washington, 
where the strictly Canadian interests were not of special import- 
ance. I realise that the extension of such a principle in practice 
would inevitably result in some loss of efficiency, by the appoint- 
ment of personnel untrained in Diplomacy, and possibly linguisti- 
cally deficient ; but this would soon disappear as Diplomacy and 
the Foreign Office became a concern, interesting the whole Empire 
and giving encouragement to recruits from all quarters. In any 
case this transient disability would be of the minutest account, 
in relation to the gain in displaying to the world the Imperial 
solidarity it would reveal: Not only the voice of England as the 
voice of the Empire, but the voice of Australia, the voice of six 
nations ! 

It is a mere sidelight to enlarge upon the place it would give 
the Empire in the counsels of the nations; nor is it the highest 
appeal to dwell on the safety and strength it would give her in 
disputes and in war; a formidable enemy, indeed, which no state 
and very few combinations of states would care to challenge 
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lightly. He who would fight New Zealand fights all the re- 
sources of the Empire; this would be the message conveyed to 
the world, by a Boer Ambassador for the Empire at Berlin, or 
by an Australian at Petrograd, or at any other capital. But this 
League of British Nations would have a far greater service to 
render the world than its own protection. With it, would be born 
the greatest guarantee of World Peace which man has ever 
beheld. Siding with the promoters of peace and order, it could 
never become an instrument of aggression, since most countries 
have learnt by now, what our democratic Empire realised long 
ago as to all the terrible sufferings and hardships and other imme- 
diate ills, even a successful war brings with it, and the consequent 
harm to trade and to the welfare of the people. 

The League of Nations, as already formed, holds up a high 
ideal for the centuries to come; but can such a body, though 
imbued with these high ideals begot by the war, be confident 
that it has so far mastered human nature and national esprit 
as to set at nought any special interest of: a really vital character, 
which one country may hold dearly, and with all sincerity, and 
keep her from a resort to arms, if it is at stake? The League 
will be a very big factor indeed in eliminating the root causes of 
distrust and difference, and in avoiding precipitate action, so 
often the cause of a big war set in motion by interested parties. 
But with all its high hopes, and the honourable patronage under 
which it has been launched, I should confidently prophesy a future 
of more permanent influence for good on international affairs in 
a League of British Nations with one interest and one common 
purpose, than in the many different races and characters, com- 
prising the League of Nations. On the biggest issues of world 
importance the Empire must be one ; the day when it has occasion 
to differ within itself will mark the fall of the greatest Power 
the world has ever seen ; on such a day, if the differences on high 
policy are persisted in, all is lost to the Empire. Complete simi- 
larity of object, however, which can never be a characteristic of 
the world body, may with all confidence be predicted for the 
British League. 

There are two schools of thought, among that very small sec- 
tion which has given any serious thought to this question, in 
England : there have been those that have urged an Empire Par- 
liament, or in some cases only an Empire Upper House, and those 
that have urged solely an Imperial Executive. It is hard to see 
how the former theory could ever become really a live proposition ; 
geography alone would be a conclusive obstacle, especially since 
the fundamental principle devolving on Parliamentary representa- 
tives is their responsibility to their constituents, and their need 
of keeping in close touch with local feeling, which would be quite 
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impracticable. Further, so large a body would be very unwieldy, 
and would greatly retard public business, even if its activities were 
severely limited by the creation of local Parliaments. Nor would 
such decentralisation allay the cry, which for all its injustice would 
still be raised by the far-distant Dominions, that such a Parlia- 
ment interfered with their liberties: the consequent probability 
that Empire members would very seldom be able to be said to 
possess the confidence of their electors would very largely impair 
their utility and the success of the project, as their actions and 
votes would tend to be shapened so as to leave no doubt of their 
clear record. 

The geographical objection, however, has but little weight in 
the case of an Empire Executive. Not only are there cables and 
wireless, connecting all parts of the Empire—in the case of wire- 
less, its Imperial development is still in its infancy—but further, 
verbal consultation will be very largely facilitated as time goes 
on, by aerial development, especially in the direction of dirigible 
airships. The Atlantic has been flown ; and the route to Australia 
has been undertaken by aeroplane. Who can foresee what this 
may indicate for the future? In yet another direction scientific 
discovery holds out great possibilities, namely in wireless tele- 
phony, and it has credibly if optimistically been stated that in 
three years’ time communication by such means will be of common 
occurrence between London and New York. But with all these 
high hopes, possessing in most cases, though they do, every pros- 
pect of achievement, it is clear that for the present the case for 
an Empire Executive will need to be examined on the present 
basis of steamship and railway communications. 

Surely it cannot be true that, owing to distance—a factor 
which should not arise perpetually with the same Dominion, as 
will be explained later—the authority entrusted to representatives 
on the executive would be strictly limited, and that the various 
Home Governments would not trust them in the big issues where 
a vital and urgent decision was required. If this indeed be the 
case, it is the most open condemnation of the whole purpose of 
the League of Nations that anyone has yet ventured to indulge 
in. It renders such a body futile, even before it has its initial 
sitting. I feel confident that this is probably no more than a 
visionary evil, certain to be dispelled when the organisation 
is in full practice, and that such feeling of distrust can be ade- 
quately safeguarded by the nomination of delegates, in the first 
place for a strictly limited period of one year, so that each Home 
Government can retain fuller control, and that their representa- 
tives may be more au fait with the current of their home thought. 
But it will readily be admitted that so curtailed an appointment 
would not bear the best results, and would hinder that continuity 
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of policy, so eminently desirable. After a short experience, public 
opinion would doubtless be ripe for an extension to, say, five years 
of the term of office of their delegate. It would probably be found 
that by far the most satisfactory method of nomination would be 
that by which each new Government as it came into power would 
select its representative who would remain at his post only during 
the life of such a Government, and in no case for a longer period 
than five years. 

Tt would be essential to the status of such a body, in view of 
the immense importance of its counsels, that it should be drawn 
from the very highest in the land, and that an appointment to 
its membership should be the supreme honour within the reach 
of the greatest servant of the State. Nominations to this Imperial 
Executive would be made by the King, on the advice of the Prime 
Minister of each Dominion ; and for this and future references I 
include the United Kingdom, as a Dominion. The Imperial 
Prime Minister who would be the Chairman would preferably 
be selected by the King, as in most cases there would be one out- 
standing personality in the public eye who would seem to be 
naturally fitted for the réle of head of such a council. But another 
method which would remove any danger of invidious distinction 
would be the election of a Prime Minister by the body itself, sub- 
ject to the royal approval. 

The Prime Ministers of each Dominion would be e2-0fficio 
members of this executive, and would be encouraged to attend its 
meetings whenever they wished, but would not have actual voting 
power, as this would cause a balance of opinion in favour of one 
particular Dominion. 

The Council would consist of thirteen members : two from the 
United Kingdom, two from Canada, two from Australia, two from 
South Africa, two from New Zealand, two from India—of which 
one would be a white man and one a native, both nominated by 
the five Prime Ministers with the acquiescence of the Minister for 
India, and of the Viceroy—and one from Newfoundland, and 
possibly at a later period one from Egypt, and even from other 
Protectorates or Colonies as they reached Dominion status. As 
to the voting power, I consider that the ruling at Paris was equit- 
able and a precedent that may with all justice be followed—this 
would involve Newfoundland having only the power of representa- 
tion, and not of a vote, and New Zealand with two representa- 
tives having only one vote ;—this would reduce the voting power 
to eleven, the Imperial Prime Minister always being allowed a 
vote, and not being reduced to the réle of giving a casting vote 
only, since his post as Prime Minister would not give his 
Dominion any extra representation. A quorum for a decision 
would be made whenever one member from each Dominion was 


present. 
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These representatives would hold no parliamentary position 
in their own countries, except in the case of the United Kingdom, 
where, so long as the Upper Chamber remained non-elective, 
there could be no objection to one of that body being on the execu- 
tive; were this not allowed, the most suitable candidates might 
be debarred, as, unlike the other Dominions, they would not be 
able to retire from their position at home, in order to qualify 
themselves for the Imperial Cabinet. No advisory staff from the 
various Dominions would be needed by this Cabinet except prob- 
ably a high financial expert, nominated by the Treasury or Finance 
Ministry of each country, for a short term at atime. The Execu- 
_ tive, however, would have direct and entire control of three vital 
Departments of State. In the first case, the Foreign Office would 
be a Department, responsible solely to this executive. The Minis- 
ter would be nominated by them, and he would have the same 
control over all the junior appointments as the Secretary of State 
has at present. Thus an Imperial unity of foreign policy would 
be ensured, and every encouragement would thereby be given 
to enlarge the circle of the diplomatic profession. 

The Ministry of Defence would similarly come under direct 
control by the Executive, who also would nominate the Minister, 
the latter in his turn nominating the heads of the three Depart- 
ments—namely, Admiralty,-War Office, and Air Ministry ; these 
in each case would have the same control over their personnel as 
those three Administrators have at the present time. Defence 
is bound up with foreign policy, and in a scattered empire, it is 
vital for purposes of security that its control should be centralised. 
No doubt the Minister or the heads of each of the three branches 
would nominate a Commander or representative in each Dominion. 

Finally, the India Office would be under the same control, 
with the Minister nominated, as in the other cases, by the execu- 
tive, who would also advise the King as to the appointment of 
the Viceroy. In each of these cases, the three Ministers 
nominated by the executive would not be taken from among their 
number, except in the case of the White delegate for India, who 
might at the same time hold the post of head of the Indian Depart- 
ment, if desired. 

The administration of the-Crown Colonies would, as hereto- 
fore, rest entirely with the Government of the United Kingdom, 
by means of a Secretary of State under the home Prime Minister, 
except in those cases where Colonies have already been definitely 
allotted to Dominions, as in the cases of Samoa, or the late 
German South-West Africa, under Mandates. 

It would be necessary for this executive Cabinet to maintain 
a trade establishment, not for executive duties, but to act as a 
liaison for mutual information as between Dominions, and to keep 
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in touch with the Empire trade situation, so as to be in a position 
to assume the entire executive control which would be transferred 
to them in the event of war, the lessons of this campaign having 
taught us that trade is a vital implement in the successful and 
vigorous prosecution of any war on @ large scale. Questions of 
high Imperial moment may at times call for the earnest considera- 
tion by the executive of Empire Trade Policy; and, though it 
is in the essence of the scheme that there should be no interference 
in such matters with the local prerogative, it is of equal importance 
that the executive should have the power of bringing to the notice 
of the people of each Dominion any vital considerations which 
might affect the Empire as a whole. Therefore, it could not 
be considered as an encroachment if the executive had the right, 
when supported by a unanimous decision among their full eleven 
voting members, to submit their recommendations on trade policy 
to their several home Cabinets, and if these latter opposed them 
three successive times at two years’ interval between each occa- 
sion, their recommendations would have to be laid before each 
Dominion Parliament for its decision, with the power of each 
representative to support their cause in his own Pazliament. 

It will of course at once be apparent that such a Constitution 
would entirely alter the status and responsibility of the Governor- 
General. Indeed such a title would be a misnomer. There 
would be no link between these ‘ Governors’ and any ‘ Colonial 
Office.’ They would rule supreme, as constitutional heads of the 
Dominions, with the same status, powers and functions as the 
present King on all matters within the prerogative of the 
Dominion Governments. They would be appointed by the King 
on the advice of the Executive, and their sole responsibility would 
be to the King, which in actual fact would naturally be very 
shadowy. They could only be removed from their office by the 
King, on the combined petition of the Dominion Parliament, 
Dominion Cabinet, and of the Empire Executive. 

The King would become the King of the Empire, while of 
course retaining his position as Emperor of India, and to him 
would fall the regal functions and powers in all matters over 
which the executive Cabinet had control, and that body, and in 
particular the Empire Prime Minister, would be directly re- 
sponsible tohim, The ultimate sanction for Jaws on other matters 
would rest with the ‘Governor’ of the Dominion. In this case 
also I include the United Kingdom as a Dominion, and it similarly 
would have a separate ruler. These ‘Governors’ would probably 
be chosen for five years or such a time as each Dominion Parlia- 
ment might decide, though a lifetime appointment would un- 
questionably be by far the best, could there but be a man for such 


responsibility always available. 
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But a solution of this serious difficulty is by providential good 
fortune placed for the time being within reach. His Majesty 
has four sons—what magnificent promise for the future and for 
the building-up of our Empire should these Royal Princes be 
appointed to the responsibility of such posts! On all sides it is 
admitted, and has been abundantly proved in the war, that the 
sole tie that binds the Oversea Dominions to the Old Country 
is the person of the King. Downing Street, in its blind apathy 
of a decade and a half before the war to the political growth of 
the Dominions, has failed to eradicate the seeds of mistrust that 
still exist in the minds of the statesmen and people overseas. Yet 
the loyalty to the Throne alone proved too strong to be broken 
under the stress of a four-year war, with its masses of oversea 
casualties. I am convinced that these elements in the Dominions, 
which the war has proved to be vastly predominating in each 
British country, will rally with joy to the opportunity of securing 
the King’s son as their ruler, and there is very little doubt that 
the appointment would be confirmed by each Dominion for life, 
and, most probably, hereditarily for the heirs. 

The effect of this on Imperial Unity and world peace would 
be incalculable, and leave its mark till the end of time. In such 
an event the Prince of Wales would naturally be appointed as 
tuler of the United Kingdom, where the affection of his people 
would make him as certain of popular acclamation as in the case 
of his royal brothers in the Dominions. Were this done, the 
title of ‘Regent’ would probably be the most suitable; in any 
case it is certain that something more dignified and befitting its 
enhanced importance would be required than the nomenclature 
of ‘Governor-General.’ It need hardly be observed that the 
appointments of State Governors in Australia would, under such 
@ constitution, rest with the local authorities. 

As to their seat, the Executive would advise the King regard- 
ing the best centre at which they should assemble, and he would 
of course make such a centre his headquarters: should it be in 
London in the first instance, it might be advisable for the creation 
of a ‘ Regent’ in the United Kingdom to be postponed till the 
Executive’s centre was moved, during which time the King could 
exercise the dual function. - 

When the Executive remove to a new centre, they will only 
need to take with them the various heads of the Departments 
which they control, and a few expert advisers. Each of these 
Departments would have offices in each Dominion capital in per- 
manent operation, which, though they would be responsible to 
their head Minister residing at the seat of the Executive, would 
conduct all smaller matters direct with the outside world without 
reference to their Minister if he was not at hand, in the same 
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way that small matters are at present dealt with by subordinates 
without reference to the highest authority in the Department. 
It will however of course be necessary for files of all proceedings 
to be sent to each ‘ Branch,’ for the information of the Execu- 
tive, should any problem arise. It will none the less be very 
desirable that any tendency to a frequency of movement to differ- 
ent capitals by the Executive should be checked, as work will 
not be facilitated with constant changes of domicile. Five years 
should be the very shortest time at one capital, and a far longer 
term would be preferable. 

Irrespective of departmental staffs, there would of course have 
to be a Secretariat drawn from personnel of each Dominion. The 
Executive, though very seldom being called upon to give decisions 
except in the routine of the three departments under their con- 
trol, would have to sit constantly, probably as frequently as our 
Cabinets do now, to keep in touch with the big problems of high 
international politics, and with the political tendencies in each 
Dominion and the attitude of the various: Cabinets and Parlia- 
ments. In order to do this, it is of imperative necessity that they 
should have access to all circulated Cabinet and official papers 
in each country, thereby ensuring that no decision they may come 
to will be made in ignorance of the situation in each Dominion. 

It cannot be over-emphasised that the possession by the Execu- 
tive of such knowledge would be solely for purposes of liaison, 
and would never be used for interference in domestic matters 
coming within the scope of the Dominion Government. The 
knowledge would be vital to them for its bearing on other con- 
siderations which would be within the Executive's domain to 
decide. If apprehension were felt overseas on this matter, they 
may be assured at once that the people of England would never ~ 
tolerate for one moment representatives of Canada or Australia 
having even the slightest voice in their own purely English and 
industrial affairs; and if such a thing were ever attempted, it 
would break down by English opposition long before it had 
attracted notice elsewhere. 

There could indeed be no possibility of the Executive’s powers 
conflicting with labour. The Dominion and Home Governments 
in each case would have identically the same unlimited rights 
in all matters—except those dealt with by the three departments 
under the Executive—as they enjoy at present, and there would 
be no sort of right of control exercised over them by the Execu- 
tive. This can be said with equal emphasis on the subject of taxa- 
tion, though in war-time only the Executive would be permitted 
to tender advice to the various governments on such a matter, 
with a view to raising the necessary funds for the successful pro- 
secution of the war, but they would have no power to enforce 
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that advice. At such a time Dominion Governments might be 
empowered by Parliament to allot further powers to the Execu- 
tive, where it might be considered in the national interest that 
more centralised control would be advisable. 

Thus it is manifest that in no sphere beyond the exceptions 
named would the Executive be an arbiter, except for their control 
of trade in war, and their very limited power already referred 
to as to trade policy in peace. 

In negotiations between the various Dominions, either on 
trade or other matters, the different Governments would deal 
direct through the High Commissioner of each country at their 
capital, except in certain matters of the very highest importance 
where the Executive might agree to allowing themselves to be 
the channel of communication between one Government and 
another, so as to secure the personal co-operation of their repre- 
sentatives on the Council. This would be most often the case 
where any negotiations affected more than one other Dominion. 
But, for a direct discussion as between Canada and England, as 
opposed to Canada and the Empire or any other similar combina- 
tion, the High Commissioner would in most cases be the inter- 
mediary. This will undoubtedly elevate the post to a very much 
higher status than it now occupies, hence it will be of paramount 
importance to the interests of each Dominion, and of the Empire 
as a whole, that the very shrewdest and most capable men they 
possess in the commercial world should represent them at these 
posts. 
Each Government will be able to nominate Commercial Minis- 
ters—strictly limited to that sphere—at the various foreign capi- 
tals. Though nominally under the Executive’s Ambassador, they 
will in reality be independent agents, reporting direct to their 
own Governments, and only passing under direct control of the 
Ambassador at the time of any serious international complication 
where such a course is necessary for safety. It is in this direc- 
tion that we have so very severely suffered in the past, and if 
we are to regain our old trade prosperity, each Dominion will 
have to be very careful to select the best men they can pro- 
cure for such work. There would be a Commercial Attaché at 
each Embassy, whose sole duty would lie in maintaining a liaison 
between the Embassy and the Commercial Ministers from the 
various Dominions. 

It will most probably be found advantageous in Imperial in- 
terests to maintain purely advisory permanent Committees— 
altogether apart from the organisation of the Executive—repre- 
senting each Dominion, on such matters as Empire Shipping, 
and Communications (wireless, cable, postal, etc.) ; these could 
meet periodically at the various capitals. A similar Committee 
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on the National Debt might very likely be necessary, and the 
power should be given to each Government to allow such a body 
to pass under the control of the Executive while still remaining 
purely advisory, if larger questions of Empire financial policy were 
under review. 

In a body of such diversified representation as the Executive 
Council, it will be essential to make unanimity a corner-stone of 
its constitution, as any action taken in defiance of the views of 
one Dominion’s delegates would imperil the whole solidarity of 
the Empire. It will therefore be necessary to have some 
machinery to mitigate the dangers of ‘ blocking,’ and obstruction. 
The majority in the Executive should have the right to appeal 
to the Prime Minister and Cabinet of that Dominion whose 
members are in the minority, and they would be empowered to 
nominate another representative, with the approval of the King, 
in place of an existing one, if they supported the view held by 
the Executive majority. But this could only arise over some vital 
matter on which a decision lay with the Executive, and could 
not be pursued in any case where a decision was not at stake. 
The Dominion Cabinet not however having the powe: .o nominate 
two new representatives, the authority of Parliameut would in 
such circumstances be required to sanction both delegates being 
displaced at the same moment, as this might imply a change of 
policy on the part of the Dominion’s delegates, and as such would 
be too great a responsibility to be undertaken by any Cabinet, 
except in the case of the formation of a new Government where 
the double change would be made automatically. 

The whole principle of British Government rests on the funda- 
mental basis of Parliamentary control. This is a heritage handed 
down to us by our fathers, and won at great sacrifice and often 
by blood, by such men as Pym and Hampden, and is a treasured 
privilege that we value as the hallmark of our freedom and of 
our democratic Government. To surrender such a policy would 
be a mere reversion to the days when the oppressive burden of 
tyranny weighed on our people at the hands of the Stuarts. It 
follows therefore that Parliament must be able to retain complete 
control over its representatives on the Executive in matters of 
general foreign policy and defence, in the same way as it would 
over its own Government in matters of domestic policy. Con- 
sequently, if public discontent with the policy being adopted by 
the Executive became manifest, the latter could be challenged 
by Parliament, either on Government or Parliamentary initiative, 
and, if successful, new delegates representing their views, would, 
if the King approved, be sent to the Executive to replace those 
who no longer commanded the confidence of their countrymen. 
The Government would not be entitled to challenge their dele- 
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gates on the Executive without resort to Parliament, except in 
the cases already quoted, where initiative comes from other 
members of the Executive. This limitation of Government con- 
trol would be necessary, as such a step as dismissal would be a 
serious mark of lack of confidence in the highest direction of 
Imperial affairs, and if at all lightly given or at frequent intervals 
would make for an unsettled policy by cramping the liberty of 
action which such a body to be effective must enjoy. If the 
Government were dissatisfied with their delegates they would 
frankly approach Parliament and ask authority for their super- 
session. If Parliament desired to take such action, they would 
do so by a direct challenge to their own Prime Minister, who would 
at all times represent and be responsible for the Executive to them 
and stand sponsor for all their actions unless he were no longer 
able to support them, in which case he would either himself appeal 
to Parliament, or, if his Cabinet colleagues could not support him, 
he would probably resign. 

The two Indian delegates could be removed by the King at 
the request of any Dominion Parliament, as in the case of the 
other representatives. They could in addition be removed by 
the King on the advice of the Empire Prime Minister supported 
by the five other Prime Ministers. Though the real responsibility 
would be vested in the local Prime Minister in regard to the 
actions of the Executive, he would appoint Deputy Ministers ta 
represent to his Parliament those Departments which were not 
under his control. They would themselves be members of one 
of the Houses, and would act as liaison between the departments 
of the Executive and their Government, and would deal with all 
routine questions raised by Members of Parliament as to the 
actions and policy of the Executive. 

It would rest with the Dominion Prime Minister to decide 
whether he or his Deputy Ministers should introduce the Esti- 
mates for Defence and other purposes within the prerogative of 
the Executive, on their behalf. The Executive Council would 
decide the proportion to be contributed to the three Departments 
by each Dominion, and would invite the five Parliaments, through 
the medium of their respective Prime Ministers, to sanction the 
amount decided on being paid by their Treasury. In time of 
war, due account in deciding this proportion would be given to 
the relative extent each Dominion was concerned in that particu- 
lar upheaval. Should the Estimates be amended or reduced by 
Parliament, the Executive would be compelled to remodel their 
expenditure accordingly. Those of the thirteen who felt them- 
selves unable to agree to this could ask their Dominion Prime 
Minister to invite the King to accept their resignations. The 
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‘Regent ’ would in all such cases be the channel of communica- 
tion between the Dominion Prime Minister and the King. 

Honours would proceed only from the King at the recom- 
mendation of the ‘ Regent,’ who would be advised by his Prime 
Minister. The Imperial Prime Minister could also submit names 
to the King with the approval of the Dominion Prime Minister 
concerned. Asa corollary to such a Constitution, the King should 
have an Imperial Privy Council to whom he could look at times 
of the greatest crisis and who would be responsible for the suc- 
cession to the Throne. 

It cannot be too clearly pointed out that such a reorganisation 
of our Empire would in no way impede or diminish the value of 
the League of Nations. Representatives and Secretariat, as 
allowed by the Peace Conference, from each Dominion, would be 
nominated for a term by their several governments; but, once 
appointed, they would be responsible to the senior delegate of 
their Dominion on the Executive. 

A solution to the Irish problem might. well be found under 
such a reconstitution ; either by the Irish Department—possibly 
bereft of its control over Ulster which might pass to the Govern- . 
ment of Great Britain—being transferred to the authority of the 
Executive Council, or by a system of devolution within the 
‘United Kingdom’ Dominion, whereby Nationalist Ireland would 
have one Parliament, Ulster another, Scotland and Wales one 
each, and possibly a division of England into two or more pro- 
vinces, on the lines of the State Parliaments in Australia or 
Canada. 


Such a scheme of governance of Empire as I have outlined, 
may seem at first sight revolutionary—and indeed it is so; but 
in so far as it concerns the extent of power exercised by a central 
Executive over the People of the Six Nations, it is far more 
limited and under control by Parliament than that assumed by 
the Imperial War Cabinet of our own Ministers and those from 
overseas, who during the last two years of the war, and even 
more so during the Peace Conference at Paris, exercised, with- 
out any legal status, absolute authority over our own country. 
It is here merely proposed to regularise what has largely already 
been the procedure, and put an organisation into legal shape, 
which has hitherto existed by mutual arrangement and good-will 
and without consulting the people, though it is certain that they 
all appreciated the great acquisition of strength secured by the 
introduction of Overseas Statesmen into our counsels. The public 
must awake to the truth, that we are at this moment, and most 
probably only for another twelve months, at the Cross Roads, as 
to the very existence of the Empire, and that we are in imminent 
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risk of taking the wrong turning, even though the knowledge of 
this may be hidden for a time after it is taken. 

Let it not be thought that this is suggested to further the indi- 
vidual interests of any one particular State in the Empire, nor 
as @ reward or a thank-offering to the Oversea Dominions for 
having spent five years in many cases, away from their homes and 
families, and in thousands of cases-for having given their lives, 
their limbs, or their health, and in all cases their superb fight- 
ing qualities, to the service of the Empire and the most immediate 
service of the United Kingdom; for after all, the great weight 
of the burden of the war, even relatively, in fighting, casualties, 
war industries, and in the danger, discomfort, and food shortage 
of her civilian population, has always rested on Great Britain— 
though of course that is only natural, in view of our proximity 
to the principal scene of operations. This revolution, for such 
it will be, is only urged for the mutual advantage of all the family, 
in pursuance of the policy laid down by the founder of that Empire 
idea we hold to-day—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain—when speaking 
at Sandon Hall in 1906, ‘ Each for all, and all for each.’ 

Opponents to any scheme for furthering Imperial Unity there 
are in all parts of the Empire ; but it is my conviction that if they 
see that a genuine and whole-hearted effort is being made by 
definite proposals to settle this question and to put the Dominions 


on a footing compatible with their growth in recent years, the old 
distrust will disappear, and though it may cause the changes to 
be taken in easy stages, expanding as time advances to their full 
development, they will all rally to the common weal of the Empire, 
and the blood spilt in the war by the hosts of those of British 
lineage will receive its atonement in the most hopeful seeds 


possible of lasting peace. 


SANDON. 














GERMAN GENERALS AND THE 
BRITISH ARMY 


Ir must have occurred to many men serving in France during 
the Great War to wonder what the Germans would have to say 
of the British Army when the war was over. The time has not 
yet come for a dispassionate history in which the achievements 
of the different combatant nations and their leaders can. be 
weighed without either personal or racial bias; but already three 
books have appeared written by Germany’s greatest generals, 
and the sentiment above referred to has found them many readers. 
Ludendorff, Falkenhayn and Hindenburg have in turn published 
accounts of the German side of the picture, and the depth of 
the interest their books have naturally aroused in all Allied coun- 
tries gives'a very real importance to the views they express. 
By means of newspaper summaries, and extracts chosen to meet 
the tastes of readers not always very accurately informed, the 
comments of the German leaders have reached, and must colour 
the opinions of, a very wide public. 

There is an obvious element of danger in this. If there should 
exist among apy of the Allied nations a feeling, or even a ten- 
dency to feel, that one or other of them has borne more than 
its fair share of the burden and heat of the day, while another has 
carried off more than its proper proportion of the rewards of 
victory, a German general who had failed to sever the Allied 
nations with the sword might yet seek to achieve his object with 
the pen. It is common knowledge that the difficulties of holding 
Allies together during war is as nothing to the difficulty of pre- 
serving unity of policy and action when the war is over and the 
threat of a common peril is removed, The story of French and 
British relations since the Armistice has given more than one 
example of this, If the leaders have kept their heads, there have 
not been wanting less enlightened or more interested men to raise 
the cry that France bled to save Great Britain, and that the 
British Armies had to be rescued from disaster by French soldiers 
and French leadership. 

What the German generals have to say concerning the British 
Army and its leaders becomes therefore of more than passing 
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interest, if there is any possibility that any one of them has 
written, not merely to justify himself in the eyes of his fellow 
countrymen, but also to sow dissension and jealousy among the 
Allies. In such case, the maintenance of the Entente itself 
demands that matters should be set so far as may be in their 
proper light. It is not necessary at this date to apportion praise 
or blame, credit or discredit, with any nicety of judgment, even 
were it possible. It should be sufficient to state facts so far as 
they are known, and to let the facts speak for themselves. If that 
is done, then as between France and Great Britain, there will 
be little fear that either nation will underrate the achievements 
of the other ; or that they will allow what is in most nations a 
natural tendency—that is to give first place to their own soldiers 
and generals—to mar their good relations. 

If any British reader, judging a stout fighter by British 
standards of character as well as of courage, were to seek in either 
Ludendorff’s, Falkenhayn’s or Hindenburg’s book for a full vindi- 
cation of the part played in the war by the British Army, he 
would certainly be disappointed. The three books vary in this 
respect in a curious and not uninteresting manner ; yet all three 
in greater or less degree must leave upon the mind of a British 
reader with a knowledge of events the impression of a general 
desire to discount or overlook British military effort. 

Falkenhayn’s book, though completed after Ludendorff’s, can 
conveniently be taken first and dismissed with comparative 
rapidity. It deals almost entirely with the early days when the 
British were necessarily confined to a secondary part in land war- 
fare. Bearing in mind, therefore, Tirpitz’s appreciation of the 
original Expeditionary Force as consisting chiefly of sergeants, 
Falkenhayn’s description of the English troops at that time, as 
clumsy in action in spite of undeniable bravery and endurance 
on the part of individuals, may perhaps be accepted, when applied 
to our newly enlisted citizen soldiers, in a chastened spirit as 
an inevitable result of our unpreparedness for a continental war. 

His further statement that the Russians of the same period 
were not to be compared with either the French or British may 
or may not have been inspired by a wish to detract credit from 
Ludendorff’s Eastern victories. Jealousy of Ludendorff is more 
noticeable when the story reaches the Somme battle of 1916, and 
in justice to the men who died on those riven spurs and ridges, 
some short comment upon Falkenhayn’s account is required. 

So long as there are men who think that victories can be 
won without fighting, there will be critics of the Somme battle 
of 1916 and of the Ypres battle of 1917. So far as the Somme 
is concerned, they will find a measure of support in Falkenhayn’s 
book. Falkenhayn does not think that the Somme battle had 
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any’ material effect upon the course of the war. It had at least 
this effect—that coupled with the German failure at Verdun, a 
failure of which it was the cause, it led to Falkenhayn’s dismissal. 
It is perhaps not unnatural that Falkenhayn should seek to mini- 
mise its effects. 

That the ultimate failure of the German effort at Verdun was 
due to the Somme battle appears sufficiently clearly in Falken- 
hayn’s book. What does not appear from his account is the 
extent of the British share in the struggle. Apart from occasional 
references in other connexions,* no one would gather from Falken- 
hayn’s account that the first Somme battle was essentially a 
British struggle, with French co-operation of a most valuable but 
none the less secondary character. The British gains are declared 
by Falkenhayn to have been even less than usual, though in fact 
they far exceeded anything that the British Army had till then 
achieved. They are compared unfavourably with the French 
success south of the Somme—a success which, without any dis- 
paragement to our Allies, must largely be attributed to the fact 
that the enemy did not expect the attack to extend so far south, 
and indeed was in doubt whether the French would be able to 
take part in it at all. 

General Joffre’s original plan of campaign for 1916 had indeed 
been completely upset by the Verdun battle. It had included 
certain preparatory attacks by the British of a limited character, 
to be followed by a decisive effort later in the year, to be made 
simultaneously by the French and British and intended to coin- 
cide with Allied offensives on other fronts. The exhaustion at 
Verdun of the French reserves and the extension of the British 
front led to the abandonment of the preparatory attacks and to 
the acceptance by the French of a subsidiary instead of a major 
réle in the principal offensive. It was not till late in the summer, 
when they had had time to recover to some extent from Verdun, 
that the French were able to take a somewhat larger though still 
a secondary part in the Somme battle. 

Ludendorff’s book gives a very different picture of the Somme, 
and, if the same circumstances which might lead Falkenhayn 
to depreciate its effects would tend to make Ludendorff exaggerate 
them, there is the fact of the German withdrawal to the Hinden- 
burg line, which speaks more plainly than words. There is, how- 
ever, one thing that very clearly distinguishes Ludendorff’s book 
from that of either Falkenhayn or Hindenburg. Ludendorff com- 
menced his book within a few weeks of the Armistice. He wrote 


1 General Headquarters 1914-1916, pp. 268, 287; and see also Hindenburg’s 
Out of my Life, p. 214. . 

? For example, p. 286 of General Headquarters 1914-1916: ‘The French— 
to our great advantage—were able to take only a relatively small part on the 
Somme.’ 

2P2 
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while the hot fit was still on him. Consequently he weighs his 
words with less care than do either of the others and is far the 
most generous of the three to the achievements of the British 
Armies. Hindenburg, writing of the same events but at a later 
date, puts a very different complexion on them. The contrast 
is striking. Compared with Hindenburg’s book, Ludendorff’s 
account is honest. 

Take, for example, Ludendorff’s statement that at the end 
of 1916 the German Army ‘had been fought to a standstill and 
was utterly worn out.’* There is nothing like it in either Falken- 
hayn’s story or Hindenburg’s, yet no Germaz general would have 
said such a thing unless it were substantially true. Ludendorff 
himself might not have said it had he written six months later, 
after time for reflection. He has no desire to compliment the 
British and as a rule passes over their achievements as rapidly 
as possible. Especially is this the case as regards the closing 
incidents of the war. Of the critical attack of the Fourth Army 
on the Hindenburg Line on the 29th of September 1918 he makes 
no direct mention at all. Yet the events of which he wrote were 
so recent, and his feelings so overmastering, that.at times the truth 
is too strong for him. 

On occasion he clearly suffers from the inevitable disadvantage 
of not knowing his opponents’ intentions. His criticism of the 
British failure to exploit the ‘ extremely critical ’ situation created _ 
by the British attack at Arras on the 9th of April 1917 loses much 
of its point when it is realised that the British attack was from 
the first definitely subordinate to the main offensive by Nivelle, 
pending the favourable development of which only a limited 
number of British Divisions were to be employed. It was a diver- 
sion on a great scale, and it accomplished its purpose. Ludendorff 
writes : 

No doubt exceedingly important strategic objects lay behind the British 
attack, but I have never been able to discover what they were. I took it 
for granted, in spite of the restricted area of their onslaught, that a great 
break-through was planned, and not merely a battle of attrition and 
diversion. 


At the commencement of the same paragraph he says : 


The battle of Arras was at its height in the second half of April, and 
was swallowing up a liberal supply of reserves and material, when on the 
16th of April the French also opened their formidable offensives on the 


Aisne and in Champagne.* 

There could scarcely be a finer testimony to the complete success 
with which the British Army discharged the task assigned to 
it. Unfortunately, the French operation was less successful. 


3 My War Memories, vol. 3. -p. 304. 
4 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 422. The italics are my own. 
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A similar frankness marks many of Ludendorff’s references 
to the Third Ypres battle. With the outbreak of the battle ‘ the 
fighting on the Western front became more severe and costly 
than any the German Army had yet experienced.’ He talks of 
‘enormous losses’ and covers them by bald assertions of greater 
British losses, though later on he argues, as Lord Haig had already 
argued in his final Despatch, that successful attack is cheaper 
than defence. He did not then know the whole truth about the 
French mutinies, and thought that the French success at Verdun 
in August was a sign that the French Army had recovered from 
its depression. He became anxious about his own front in France, 
stripped bare by the necessities of the Flanders battle. One 
cannot help wondering what might not have happened had 
Nivelle’s Grand Army still been available. 

Read with the knowledge that we now possess regarding what 
was going on behind the scenes, Ludendorff’s description of the 
Flanders battle is a fine, if reluctant, tribute to the British Army 
us a Whole. The tremendous hammering they had undergone had 
left its mark unmistakably on the German forces. There was 
a progressive deterioration in discipline; ‘ the troops no longer 
displayed their old stubbornness; they thought with horror of 
fresh defensive battles.’ ‘There had been incidents, too, which 
indicated that their cohesion was not the same.’ ° 

Before passing to the very different aspect in which these 
and subsequent events are placed by Hindenburg, to the marked 
disadvantage of the British Army, some reference should be made 
to Ludendorff’s assumption that the German preparations for the 
attack of March 1918 must have been unknown to the British, 
because our commanders did not take more effective protective 
measures. 

The assumption was quite unfounded. Already in November 
1917 the British Commander-in-Chief and his General Staff had 
begun to expect that the enemy would take the offensive in force 
early in the following year, and had commenced their prepara- 
tions to meet attack. They had speedily formed the opinion that 
the most likely front against which.the blow would be directed 
was the point of junction of the French and British Armies, and, 
with this conviction uppermost in his mind, the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his Chief of Staff paid more than one visit 
to the French Grand Quartier Général at Compiégne during the 
winter months of 1917-1918. The result of the discussions 
between the Allied Commanders-in-Chief at these meetings was 
the appointment of a French and a British Corps Commander, 
each with his respective Staff Officers, to consider details and 
to work out plans for the disposition of reserves in the Peronne 


area. 


5 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 542. 
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As time passed, the settled opinion of the British General 
Staff as to the front of attack was confirmed beyond any reason- 
able possibility of doubt by clear indications. Accordingly, some 
weeks before the blow actually fell, the British Commander-in- 
Chief reported to his Government and to the French Commander- 
in-Chief the conclusions he had drawn from the many facts 
observed on the St. Quentin-Cambrai front, al! indicating that 
a German attack in that sector was imminent. 

There can be given a comparatively trivial, yet not uninterest- 
ing and truly a convincing, illustration of the complete certainty 
felt by the British Higher Command regarding the locality 
of the coming struggle. In anticipation of the battle, prepara- 
tions were made (inter alia) for Advanced G.H.Q. to move for- 
ward to the village of Dury, south of Amiens, to be more closely 
in touch with events. A number of hutments, entailing many 
days work, were erected there for offices, and were used later 
by the Third Corps. An advance party had already left for Dury 
on the 19th of March, and the intention was that the remainder 
of Advanced G.H.Q. should follow on the 21st, when infor- 
mation was received which fixed the date of the attack for the 
2ist. The move was accordingly postponed, and subsequently 
cancelled by events. 

Among the many indications which pointed to this front 
for the attack was the appearance of a great number of 
curious objects in the area- about St. Quentin, as well as else- 
where in a less degree. These objects were observed in aeroplane 
photos, and from the manner in which they were distributed 
and the rapidity with which they multiplied were irreverently 
referred to as ‘lice.’ They aroused great speculation as to what 
they could be, it being variously conjectured that they might be 
German tanks, or ammunition dumps, the latter possibly of shells, 
&c., stacked on mechanical tractors. The results of shelling by 
long-range guns favoured the ammunition hypothesis, which was 
probably correct. 

It can hardly be suggested, then, that the attack was not 
expected by the British, or that its front was not known with 
@ very considerable degree of accuracy. The preparations made 
to meet it were in accordance with the general and special 
characteristics of the British front, and the number of British 
troops at that time in France. Further, the discussions with the 
French had led to definite arrangements for mutual assistance 
in the case of attack. These arrangements provided specifically 
for the action to be taken by the French in the event of an attack 
such as that which was actually delivered on the British on the 
21st of March. 
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Plans for mutual assistance between Allied commanders may 
be excellent, but it is their execution at the right moment that 
always presents the real difficulty. If the French Command 
could have been convinced of the accuracy of the British forecast 
of events, a Detachment of 6 French Divisions should have been 
ready on the 21st of March to take over instantly the right 
wing of the British Fifth Army. The warning had been ample. 
Had these Divisions been there, or even in the neighbourhood 
on the 21st of March, there would have been every chance that 
with their help the Fifth Army front would have sustained the 
German attack as successfully as did that of the Third Army. 

Unfortunately, the French Higher Command were persuaded 
that a great attack was imminent on the Laon-Rheims front, 
and that the anticipated assault upon the British, if it took place, 
would prove to be a diversion. They persisted in this belief even 
after the attack had begun, and when evidence of its unparalleled 
weight was accumulating hour by hour. The French Com- 
mander-in-Chief held it to be his imperative duty to protect Paris 
at any cost, and so long as the responsibility remained his he 
still feared lest the Germans might attack and break the French 
front between Laon and Rheims. In consequence, the plan for 
moving up the French reserve group of Divisions was not carried 
out as agreed. Not merely was there no French Detachment 
near at hand to take over the right of the British line, but, when 
it was decided to send help, reserves from the French East front 
were selected for the task. The Germans reached the French 
detraining stations before the French Divisions. 

Meanwhile, after the first day’s fighting, local French reserves 
began ta come in piecemeal on the rapidly extending front of 
the British Third Corps. They came in, many of them, with- 
out their guns, without their cookers and short of ammunition. 
Covered by British cavalry, they and the Divisions of the Third 
Corps succeeded in keeping a thin but unbroken line in front 
of the advancing Germans. On the 24th of March the British 
Third Corps passed under the command of the Third French 
Army, and it was hoped that they might shortly be withdrawn 
from this front and sent up to reinforce the fronts of the British 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Corps East of Amiens, where they 
were urgently needed. It was not found possible to carry this 
out before the 26th of March, after which date the British troops 
on the French portion of the front were gradually withdrawn 
and sent north. 

These references to some of the details of the fighting on 
the Third Corps front have been made in view of Hindenburg’s 
comments on the battle, to be mentioned later. For the same 
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reason, it is of interest to note the position of the battle front 
on the 26th of March, when the withdrawal of the Divisions 
of the British Third Corps began and French troops were left 
responsible for what had been the right wing of the Fifth Army. 

On that day the British front north of the Somme had already 
begun to stabilise. There was no further movement of import- 
ance on this front, and the great German effort on the 28th of 
March to set it once more in motion failed disastrously.‘ South 
of the Somme, the British were on the Rosiéres line, and the 
French line ran some three miles west of Roye. On the even- 
ing of the 27th the British were still on the Rosiéres line, and 
the French were west of Montdidier.’ 

On the 28th the British Divisions south of the Somme fell 
back from the dangerous salient in which they had been left. 
The 28th and 29th were critical days, but thereafter the Divi- 
sions of the Third Corps, released from the French front, at 
length began to come to their assistance. On the 30th the British 
front south of the Somme also began to become stable, on the 
line Moreuil-Hamel. The French line scarcely displayed as yet 
the same solidity, and when the German attack of the 4th of 
April brought the fighting south of the Somme to an end for 
the time being, the British right rested. at Hangard, some seven 
miles south of the Somme, instead of on that river," and the 
French line ran north and west of Castel. 

Turn now to Hindenburg’s account. Hindenburg did nat 
write in a hurry. Policy has had time to prevail over candour. 
He misses no opportunity to minimise the part played by the 
British Army and misstates ascertainable facts in order to be 
able to contrast #ts achievements unfavourably with those of 
the French. References to ‘battering-ram tactics’ on the 
Somme and in 1917 are perhaps legitimate criticism on the part 
of an enemy ; even though no mention is made of the exhaustion 
of the German Army at the end of 1916; and even though little 
is made of the deadly anxiety and loss of moral—not to mention 
material loss—caused by the same tactics in the following year. 
Ludendorff can speak for these things. The matter becomes 
more serious, however, when, after describing the ‘ routing ’ 
of the British front in March 1918 and the great German effort 
to reach Amiens, Hindenburg tells how ‘ The French appeared, 
and with their massed attacks and skilful artillery saved the 
situation for their Allies and themselves.’ ° 

® Ludendorff refers to this failure of the 28th of March as @ serious dis- 
appointment; Hindenburg scarcely mentions it. 

* Montdidier is some ten miles west-south-west of Roye. 

* The original arrangement was that the French should take over the whole 
front south of the Somme. 

® Out of my Life, p. 350. 
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This is deliberate perversion of the truth, as the short descrip- 
tion of the fighting given above makes abundantly clear. That 
it is calculated to arouse bad feeling in France against the 
English, even if it is not deliberately designed to do so, is obvious. 
If the French and British soldiers who fought side by side know 
and respect each other’s qualities, there are many thousands more 
in France, and in England too, who do not know the facts, and 
are only too willing to take Hindenburg’s statement at its face 
value. Mutual respect is the basis of good understanding, and 
if the version of affairs to which Hindenburg gives the weight 
of his reputation is allowed to gain credence abroad, it cannot 
fail to do untold harm to the common cause of the Allies. 

That the account of the March battle is no accident is proved 
almost beyond possibility of doubt by the account given of the 
loss of Kemmel Hill in the April battle on the Lys. Hindenburg 
states deliberately that the English lost the hill, and that the 
French did not come into action on the Lys front until after 
the hill had been lost. He points the-moral with much force, 
and the story should be read in his own words. 

“On the 25th of April the English defence on Mount Kemmel 
collapsed at the first blow. The loss of this pillar of the defence 
shook the whole enemy front in Flanders.’ ‘ The English Army 
had failed in the most surprising fashion in the fight for Kemmel. 
Tf we succeeded in getting it to ourselves at this point, we should 
have a certain prospect of a great victory. If no French help 
arrived, England would probably be lost in Flanders. Yet in 
England’s dire need this help was at once to hand. French 
troops came up with bitter anger against the friend who had 
surrendered Kemmel and attempted to recover this key position 
from us. It was in vain. But our own last great onslaught 
on the new Anglo-French line at the end of April made no head- 
way.’ "* 

There is no possible excuse for this. The first shell fired 
from a French 75 on the Kemmel front must have carried a 
message to the German Intelligence Service which could not have 
stopped till it had reached the German Higher Command. 
Ludendorff shows that he knew that the French were at Kemmel ; 
but Hindenburg’s remarks later in the book make the latter’s 
intention clear. ‘ Twice,’ says he, ‘had England been saved by 
France at a moment of extreme crisis.’ Such ideas should 
encourage the feeling to which, he declares, the Krupp gun which 
shelled Paris has given birth. 


These triumphs of the art of Krupp can now be constructed anywhere. 
Whether they are to be regarded as a guarantee of peace or an incitement 


10 Out of my Life, pp. 355, 356. The italics are my own. 
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to war the future must decide. England, with her far-seeing views and 
extreme sensitiveness to peril threatening her in the future, has already 
thought this all out. Perhaps, in secret, France too has already drawn 
the appropriate inference. It is obvious that between friends utterance 
could not be given to such thoughts. Yet each of them feels the weapon 
in the pocket of the other! ™ 


Curiously enough, Hindenburg always speaks of ‘ England,’ 
and the ‘ English Army.’ Perhaps he has some distant hope of 
embroiling Britishers north of the Tweed with the inhabitants 
of the rest of the Island! 

The general facts of the Kemmel battle can be gathered from 
the accompanying sketches, but a few details in addition may be of 
interest. On the 17th of April a great German attack was delivered 
against the battle-weary British Divisions holding Kemmel 
Hill. It was completely repulsed with heavy loss to the enemy. 
The first French Division to come into line on the Lys battle- 
front was the 28th. It took over the Kemmel sector on the night 
of the 18th/19th of April. It was followed on the 19th/20th of 
April by the 34th French Division in the Locre sector, and by 
the 133rd French Division in the St. Jans Cappel sector on the 
20th/21st of April. On the 22nd/23rd of April the 154th French 
Division was introduced between the 34th and the 28th Divisions. 
The four French Divisions were holding a front of some 7 miles. 
On their right the 1st Australian Division was holding a front 
of about four miles. On their left four much battered Brigades 
from the 9th, 21st and 49th British Divisions, the whole under 
command of the 9th British Division, were holding an irregular 
front of rather more than three miles. Certain British light 
trench-mortar and other units were left on Kemmel Hil] under 
French command. 

The extreme right of the 9th Division line was held by the 
12th Battalion Royal Scots. A frontal attack developed against 
them about 5 A.M. on the 25th of April. It was a complete and 
costly failure. A wounded officer who left the front line at about 
7.30 a.m. reported that at that hour the enemy were back again 
in their trenches, and that no attack was being made. Mean- 
while, however, at 7.15 a.M., a report had reached 9th Divisional 
Headquarters that the enemy had reached a point about 
1000 yards north by east of Kemmel village, that is about 
2000 yards north-west of our right flank troops. 

Our second line of defence, the Vierstraat line, lay roughly 
between Groote Vierstraat and Kemmel village. The right of it 
was held by the 6th K.O.S. Borderers. At 7 a.m. the 6th 
K.0.8.B.s received a message from the 12th Royal Scots saying 
the front line was intact. At that very hour, the 6th K.0.8.B.s 


11 Out of my Life, p. 357. 
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were hotly engaged, and reported that French prisoners with 
German guards could be seen reorganising in their rear. 

Firing by the front line of the 12th Royal Scots ceased about 
8.30 a.M. and about the same time the Battalion Headquarters 
was rushed from three sides. Remnants of the regiment who 
won their way back to the Vierstraat line found it already in the 
enemy's hands, the K.O.8.B.s having been forced to fall back 
about 1000 yards to the Cheapside line, where the enemy’s 
advance was stopped. On the left of the 12th Royal Scots, on 
Wytschaete Ridge and along it, were the 1st East Yorks and the 
1/5th and 1/6th West Yorks. Beyond them the 26th (Highland) 
Brigade completed the 9th Division front. 

The 1st East Yorks appear to have been forced back to the 
Grand Bois north of Wytschaete and there to have been sur- 
rounded. They put up a gallant fight. The line of the West 
Yorks is known to have been intact at 7 a.M., and fighting 
continued there for a considerable time after that hour. The 
26th (Highland) Brigade completely repulsed the first attack made 
on them, and then as the enemy made progress from the south, 
formed a defensive flank against the new direction of attack. 
The magnificent resistance of this Brigade stopped the enemy 
advance northwards. 

No unwounded man of the front line companies of either of 
the West Yorks battalions came back. So too, nothing was 
known for certain of the fate of the right company of the 12th 
Royal Scots. One man who was on patrol when the attack 
started did get back. He stated that when he went back to his 
company heavy fighting was in progress, but that he could see 
nothing but crowds of Germans. The account is a disjointed one. 
Too often it is a case of ‘nothing is known, there being no survi- 
vors.’ Only there are stories of machine-guns in action till the 
last belt was fired, and of infantry collecting ammunition to feed 
the machine-guns. 

Aeroplane reconnaissance showed troops holding out at 
Kemmel village and on the Hill at 3.30 p.m. on the afternoon 
of the 25th. It was decided that an immediate counter-attack 
should be undertaken, to endeavour if possible to regain this im- 
portant position and perhaps bring succour to these gallant men. 
This attack, to which Hindenburg presumably refers in the passage 
quoted, was to be delivered at 3 A.M. on the 26th, by the 39th 
French Division and the 25th British Division. The 25th Divi- 
sion reached their objective, Kemmel village, and there took a 
number of prisoners. The Germans were surprised by the attack, 
and some of them were said to have been asleep. The French 
attack, however, did not cross the Kemmel Beek, with the result 
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that the 25th Division, raked by machine-gun five from their right 
flank, were obliged to fall back. 

Before leaving this incident, I may give a curious story connected 
with what Hindenburg calls the last great German onslaught 
against the new Anglo-French line. Early on the morning of 
the 28th of April an unconfirmed report came through to G.H.Q. 
that the Germans had renewed the attack, and had taken the 
Scherpenberg and the heights known as Mont Rouge, Mont 
Vidaigne and Mont Noir. The news was astonishing, but of 
critical importance if true. The report was confirmed by the 
Second Army, after direct communication with the French Corps 
involved. The British Commander-in-Chief and his Chief of Staff 
had already left in a fast car for the Second Army Headquarters 
at Cassel when a third message came through to say that, though 
the enemy had in fact made some temporary progress between 
the Scherpenberg and Mont Rouge, the story of the loss of the 
vital heights was a mistake. The Commander-in-Chief and his 
Chief of Staff must have had a most disquieting journey ! 

The remainder of Hindenburg’s book, if providing no other 
such flagrant examples as these, is yet in general keeping with 
the examples given. ‘England was easier to beat when France 
was far away.’** In a sense true, yet Germany had found 
England hard enough to beat when French help was not at hand ; 
just as she had found it impossible to beat France when the new 
English armies were still drilling beyond the Channel. He tells 
stories of Frenchmen shaking their fists at. Englishmen, and 
repeats the old fable about the English destruction of St. Quentin 
Cathedral." Undoubtedly the wish is father to the thought. 

There is plenty of honour and glory in the Great War for all 
the Allied and Associated Armies. It were a pity if the calcu- 
lated distortions of the men who led our common enemy, now 
beaten by our common effort, were allowed to give currency to 
fables and to arouse discord among friends. 


J. H. Boraston. 


13 Qut of my Life, p. 358. 13 [bid, p. 436. 
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THE MECHANISM OF REVOLUTION 


Rien au tragique et tout aw sériewr.—THIERs. 


DIsRAELI in one of his earlier novels tells us that there is no 
more unpleasant sight in the world than that of a patrician in 
a panic. At present we have throughout the English-speaking 
world—America is as much affected as England—not one class, 
but all classes, high and low, rich and poor, educated and 
uneducated, in a panic. Our world is oppressed by the fear of 
Revolution. 

At first the sane man is inclined to be disgusted at such an 
unseemly impotence of mind. The spectacle ‘is like that of a 
herd of powerful and stately cattle thrown into terror and con- 
fusion by the barking of an impudent little cur. Not only could 
the whole crowd, but one of them, brush the tormentor aside 
in a moment. And yet we see the stampede which leads to 
destruction beginning. All history shows that the consolation 
‘ We are in the majority,’ ‘The majority cannot have its will 
gainsaid,’ ‘ The part cannot rule the whole,’ is vain. Revolutions 
are never desired by the majority of the people. Yet Revolutions 
have come. Revolution, indeed, if the definition were a true 
report on the facts, might be described as minority action. Those 
anti-revolutionists, then, who are trusting to the fact that they 
are in the majority are living in a fool’s paradise. The mere 
dislike of revolution by the People as a whole has by itself never 
stopped, and never will stop, the tyranny and terrorism of a 
determined minority. But the fact that we cannot trust to those 
who will a revolution being so small a part of the population 
. does not, of course, make opposition to revolution impossible. 
Revolution always has ended and always must end in failure. 
Its mere temporary success may, however, nay must, mean the 
infliction of untold misery upon the community asa whole. Wit- 
ness what happened in France one hundred and thirty years ago, 
and what is happening in Russia at this moment. 

The only safeguard against revolution is to understand how 
anarchic mutations in human affairs come about—to realise the 
Mechanism of Revolution. The secret is to be found in the words 
of Burke—‘ If they [the French people] had known that such 
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things could happen, such things never would have’ happened.’ 
There is the profound yet simple secret. Man, here as in every 
form of his activity, needs education, and therefore those who 
desire to defeat revolution must educate themselves and their 
followers in the work of opposition. The first stage in that opposi- 
tion is to understand how revolutions come about. When men 
know that, they will be able to take the precautions necessary 
to prevent revolution, difficult and disagreeable as those precau- 
. tions may be. No one likes fighting the attack of a bee, and 
still less of a swarm of bees. Yet what infinite harm may be 
done if we begin by treating the bee as a ridiculous and power- 
less insect which is not worth troubling about. As a matter of 
fact the rule of the powerful and efficient tyrant, one of the worst 
forms of minority rule, is unfortunately only too successful. 
Nero, Louis the Fourteenth, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon, 
were none of them overthrown, though they thoroughly deserved 
such a fate, by an outraged people. 

Revolutions come about in the first place by the impotence, 
not by the force of rulers. What gives them their opportunity, 
what indeed may be said to be their cause, is the failure of those 
who hold the reins of government, to govern. Nothing is clearer 
than that it was the breakdown of government in France, the 
failure of the so-called governing classes to govern, which gave 
the opportunity for, and therefore produced, the French Revolu- 
tion. If Louis the Sixteenth had possessed even the very 
moderate instinct for ‘running’ a government which belonged 
to his wife, if he had been in any degree capable of taking his 
own part in the world, if he had not been, in a word, himself 
@ revolutiorary at heart, a man inspired by the damning and 
disintegrating sense of inevitableness, and a vague belief that 
it was a duty to yield to abstract ideas adorned by capital letters, 
there would no more have been a French Revolution than there 
was a revolution in England in the true sense in 1645 or 1688. 
In both these cases there was only civil war or a threat of civil 
war, and a change of gavernment, very much for the better. 

A very little reflection will make visible the way in which 
cessation of government by those who sit in the seat of the 
governors leads to revolution, granted there is popular ferment 
in the air, and what the world is seldom without—a supply of 
ambitious men ready and anxious to seize on the honours and 
emoluments of office. The fact that a government is ceasing to 
govern is an incitement to some ambitious minority, inspired 
by their own desires and also very often no doubt to begin with 
by some abstract creed or facile series of delusions, to seize the 
reins of power and show that they can guide the coach of state 
far better than ‘the incapable and guilty * man upon the box. 
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It is a commonplace of the present day, and probably a true 
commonplace, that revolutions are due to conspiracies. But we 
must not idealise conspiracies. After all, conspiracies are only 
agreemenis by a certain number of men, i.e. by minorities, to take 
advantage of particular political situations. Conspirators and 
minorities are indeed in politics almost interchangeable terms. 
Asa rule, however, the conspirators of revolution have only a very 
little more courage and resolution than the men they desire to 
supplant and whom they have come to despise, not because they 
govern too much, but because they govern too little. The con- 
spirators have always one great fact in their favour. They are by 
the nature of things the assailants, and the attack always has at 
the least a ten per cent. advantage over the defence. When the 
defenders are incompetent, there is a far greater percentage in their 
favour. The attacking and conspiring minority possess the ines- 
timable advantage of knowing or thinking they know what they 
want, and khowing also the exact point where they mean to 
make their attack, The defenders not only do not know their 
own minds, but as a rule fail to see where, when and how the 
attack is coming. They stand fearful and irresolute, waiting 
to be hit—beaten even before they are struck. 

In the simple case of an Oriental despotism, the despot who 
has ceased ta govern is soon jerked out of his saddle and another 
man leaps into the throne and rules in the old way. In a com- 
plicated modern community, and especially in a community the 
basis of which is democratic, the task of revolution cannot be 
accomplished so safely or so easily. The minority in such cases 
find it necessary to bring the old regime by degrees to 
mortification. 

They begin by tentative efforts to seize power, and finding, as 
they are apt to do, very little real resistance to those efforts, 
they gradually edge themselves into authority. At first, indeed, 
they are inclined to be surprised or even frightened, at the easy 
way in which they slide into power. They almost think they 
are being deceived and betrayed! Again, when once the minority 
gets into power it begins to think upon its inherent weaknesses, 
to realise the tyrant’s troubles, to dread the tremendous weight 
of the majority, and the difficulty of keeping that majority in awe 
and amenable to government. 

Let us go back to our metaphor of the cattle and the cur 
barking at their heels. The cur is every now and then haunted 
by the thought of his own lack of essential power and of the 
terrific weight of those who, though they are running before him, 
might at any moment turn and trample him to death. Therefore 
the revolutionaries as soon as they have got power begin to live 
in terror of the counter-revolution. .The leaders of the Committee 
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of Public Safety, like the most anxious of despots, began their 
office day by interviews with the head of the Secret Police and 
with the trembling question ‘ What signs are there of the counter- 
revolution?’ At this moment by far the strongest power in Russia, 
the power which moves and controls the terrible puppets of Lenin 
and Trotsky, are the Commissaries or Commissioners for fighting 
the counter-revolution. They are the power which the nominal 
rulers of Russia lean upon, or, shall we say, tremble before, as 
in the last resort the persons who can save them, i.e. who can 
inflict the will of the minority upon the majority. In a word, 
when a minority in a revolution gets into office it most naturally 
strives to secure itself. Born of violence and terrorism as it is, 
it feels that its only security is in terror and frightfulness. It 
must begin to put fear of the revolution into the minds of the 
people, and it can only do this by killing. 1t cannot even be 
content with removing all those who might lead a counter-revolu- 
tion. It must go beyond that and cow the people at large. It 
must make them feel that even the entertaining of thoughts and 
aspirations which are counter-revolutionary, which are counter, 
that is, to the will of the minority, cannot be permitted without 
deadly peril. At length the mere fact of not having given some 
proof that you are against a counter-revolution has to be regarded 
as @ form of suicide. It must not be supposed that the revolu- 
tionary kills out of the lust of slaughter or because he wants to 
see the red blood flow. His need is much more immediate than 
that. He has a pressing need to kill which grows more and more 
intense every day that the pyramid of minority rule stands balanced 
on its apex. He may perhaps have killed light-heartedly or out 
of arrogance or revenge when he first got into the saddle, but 
very soon the need for cutting off the heads of the tallest poppies 
becomes the absolute obsession of a man fighting for his life. As 
soon as he begins to look back at the way in which he reached 
power and began to consolidate it, he realises that he has been 
forced to commit atrocities so great and to shed so much blood 
that he cannot believe he will ever be forgiven by the counter- 
revolutionaries should they win. There is a wonderful illustra- 
tion of this to be found in one of the secret reports of the doings 
of the Committee of Public Safety which was submitted to Pitt. 

One of the worst of the Terrorists told his colleagues in an 
agony of fear that they had done things so dreadful that they 
could never be forgiven. Though they now saw that France was 
awakening to the horror of the situation and that the wise thing 
would be to make terms with the counter-revolutionaries, that 
was impossible. 

Therefore their one and only chance was to advance along 
the dreadful path they had so heedlessly chosen, the path of 
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terrorism by slaughter. No doubt the killing was making them 
more and more hateful every day, but dreadful and dangerous path 
as it was, it was the only one which showed the slightest chance 
of safety and therefore it must be pursued. It was that or nothing. 
In other words, when a minority gets into power, illusioned or 
disillusioned, it is obliged by the force of circumstances to be a 
blood-stained tyrant, or, as Lenin euphemistically puts it, to esta- 
blish the dictatorship of the proletariat, the despotism, that is, of 
the minority. 

Clearly, then, the lesson of history is that we should never give 
an ambitious and conspiring minority the opportunity to jump 
into the saddle by letting the rider dismount and wander aimlessly 
about, thinking now of his sins, now of his opponent’s virtues, now 
again of the way he had better go and, finally, of whether it is safe 
to ride such a nervous and highly-strung animal as his mount. 
That is in effect what we mean when we speak of governments 
ceasing to govern. The government that ceases to govern has no 
principles, no desires, and does not know really which way it wants 
to go. It merely tries to find out which way is likely to be pre- 
ferred by the horse, or shall we say which way is likely to present 
fewest things at which he can shy or find an excuse for running 
away, or, if he does run away, will provide the softest falling 
ground for those on his back! The government which ceases 
to govern has abandoned all intention of its own and is only play- 
ing for safety, trying to avoid disaster. But that is as hopeless 
a method of conducting the affairs of a nation as the affairs of a 
commercial company. Those who have no enterprise in business 
but only try to ‘carry on’ and if possible to avoid bankruptcy 
are already doomed to extinction. Enterprise and initiative pro- 
mote salvation both in business and in government. ‘De l’audace, 
et encore de l’audace, et toujours de l’audace,’ screamed Danton 
to the Convention. It is as essential a motto for peace as for 
war. All human action is sterile which is not motived at every 
instant of its progression. 

If I am asked to descend from abstractions and to say more 
clearly what I mean by governments ceasing to govern, if I am 
asked what are the actual symptoms of the failure to govern, 
I would say that the first is the failure of those who hold power, 
not merely to maintain order, but to take up instantly the chal- 
lenge of disorder thrown down to them by a minority. And here 
comes in, or should come in, the moral strength of a government 
based upon a truly democratic system, for I at any rate hold that 
no other form of government is legitimate, i.e. can make an un- 
challengeable claim for loyalty and support upon those who are 
governed. What other practical source of authority can be found, 
except the will of the majority? Since ‘ the right ’ is too abstract, 
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too much a matter of doubt and dispute, I know of none other 
that is capable of yielding a working agreement. Finally, I know 
of none other that can be permanently endured without loss of 
self-respect by the individual. Till he can alter it by the legiti- 
mate methods of argument and persuasion a man can rightly and 
without loss of honour bow to the will of the majority. 

But the government of a democratic state, while it remains the 
government and until it is displaced by legal and constitutional 
means, must believe in itself. Until it is legitimately displaced, 
it should invoke to the full the will of the majority. The Govern- 
ment must insist: ‘We hold the master’s mandate. We are 
appointed to rule here and we will tolerate no interference by 
those who have not got a direct and legal mandate from the 
people to substitute their will for ours.’ The democratic 
government which does not believe in itself but which goes popu- 
larity-hunting, like a timorous sovereign, has ceased to govern 
and will very soon reap the reward of its impotence. The govern- 
ment’s attitude should always be : ‘ You can displace us by your 
votes if you are the majority. If, however, you are not the 
majority you have no right to displace us, and cannot displace us. 
We will yield everything to the will of the majority, nothing to 
the will of a minority. If you think the constitution can be im- 
proved, alter it, but alter it by the means which the law allows— 
means which are so arranged as to secure the free choice of the 
people. Again, if you are not satisfied with the framework of 
the constitution, then alter it by your free votes and by introduc- 
ing some popular power of majority veto, such as the Referendum. 
We are not going to be talked out of, or argued out of, or frightened 
out of the duty of government which has been entrusted to us by 
the people. As long as your proletariat is admittedly in a minority 
we have no use for it. When it has made itself a majority all 
heads will bow before it and all doors be open. Till then we shall 
not be slow in taking up any challenge which is made to our 
authority.’ 

I have.no desire to make this article polemical, but it may 
as well be pointed out what has been the result during the last few 
months of the other policy of not taking up the challenges of 
minorities, but instead of ignoring them in the hope that the 

‘challengers will bethink them how naughty it was of them to 
throw down their gloves. Surely they will now shamefacedly pick 
them up and put them back in their pockets. That is the order 
of the day. 

We did not take up the challenge of the Sinn Feiners when 
they began to murder policemen, to burn down police barracks, 
and to make the life of the ordinary man in Ireland a hell of 


terror. We simply sat down bewildered and tried to defend 
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ourselves from the tornado by turning up our coat collars. We 
have been equally remiss in failing to take up the challenge of 
‘direct action’ thrown down to us by the Labour extremists on 
orders from Moscow. We have merely tried to meet it by saying 
that the said challenge was unnecessary as we were not going 
to war with Russia over Poland. No doubt it would have been 
foolish and ridiculous to have gone to war with Russia in order 
to show that we would not be bullied, but to allow without even 
a protest the organisation of Soviets, local and central, in England, 
ready to do any work which the minority might suggest to them, 
was @ capital example of failure to govern, a failure which may 
prove fraught with the direst consequences. 

Another example of the phenomena of the failure to govern 
is to be found in the breakdown of the State’s finances. Again 
and again revolutionary conspiracies have found their chance in 
national bankruptcy or the approaches thereto. In ordinary times 
and when men’s minds are untroubled a nation may without 
any great danger become careless about its finances. In times 
like the present it is absolutely essential to avoid anything in 
the nature of financial anarchy. High taxation always forms the 
seed-ground of revolution, and therefore all who are opposed to 
revolution should do their very utmost to keep the national ex- 
penditure as low as is consistent with safety and to avoid any- 
thing in the way of financial profligacy. It is curious to note 
how instinctively the revolutionaries understand this fact. The 
abler conspirators always desire to bring about national bank- 
ruptcy as the halfway-hause to revolution. The plotters in the 
early part of the French Revolution did their very best to be- 
wilder and unhinge men’s minds by financial terrors and anxieties. 
Again, the able, far-seeing, and metaphysically-minded Jews who 
now rule in Moscow have already given plenty of hints that 
they are using and intend to use financial and economic troubles 
to bring about thase communistic upheavals in Europe, which 
they hold it their sacred mission to produce. Firm and sound 
finance is one of the best shields against revolution. On the 
other hand the government which keeps a weak hold on finance, 
which allows the quack remedies of doles and subsidies to be 
administered to the people instead of the safe treatment of lower- 
ing taxation by lowering expenditure, is heading for ruin. You 
may please, and think you have bought off, the active minority 
by a dole, but you forget the misery and agony which is caused 
by the infliction of the taxation required to produce that dole. 
There are few acts of government of the beneficial effects of 
which we can be quite certain, but there is one about which there 
is no doubt, that is, low taxation. Yet how seldom is it the 
aim of democratic rulers. 
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To sum up, let the English people remember ;— 
(1) That it is no use to trust merely to the fact that the 
majority are against revolution. 

(2) That the challenge of aggressive minorities must be met, 
and met at once and boldly. 

(3) That the gavernment must have faith in themselves and 
in the people from whom they receive their power. 

A democratic government which does not believe in itself and 
is afraid to send a conspiring minority to its natural and spiritual 
home is not worthy to govern. 

(4) That ceasing to govern, and especially in the matter of 
finance, affords the revolutionist his best opportunity. 

Before I leave the subject of the mechanism of revolution 
I want to say something of the quack remedies which have often 
been used to prevent revolution and which have always failed. 
The first and apparently the easiest of the quack remedies pre- 
scribed for the state liable to revolution is that of yielding a 
little to the demands of the revolutionaries, not because they 
are justified or good in themselves, but out of a Machiavellian 
desire to divide and sow dissension in the ranks of the enemy, 
by making a split between the extremists and the moderates. 
This is described as ‘helping the moderates to prevent them- 
selves being swept away by the extremists.’ We are to do some- 
thing which we know to be wrong and foolish because it will 
enable Mr. Grey, Mr. Brown, Mr. Navy-Blue and Mr. Light- 
Green to keep a restraining hand upon the forces of Anarchy, 
The mildly-coloured gentlemen just named are always apt to come 
by night to distracted governments and to say ‘Do help us a 
little in our hard struggle. We are really your best friends and 
are trying to keep things from going too far. If you will only 
yield a little the storm will pass over and all will be well. If 
you precipitate the crisis by an unwise resistance we moderates 
shall be lost, and the whole movement will pass into the hands of 
the men of blood and fury.’ 

That sounds well enough, but we have only to consider how 
it looks from the other side, to realise its folly and fatuity. Re- 
member always that the extremist has quite as clear a view of 
the situation created by the presence of the moderates as have 
the opponents of revolution. The extremists in their private 
counsels deliberately scheme to use the moderates as the thin 
end of the wedge. They are put forward to obtain concessions. 
When those concessions are obtained, in order as it is alleged 
‘to maintain saner influences,’ the extremists begin first to con- 
solidate the position gained and then to plan another step for- 
ward. Then comes out the weakness and demoralisation of the 
moderates. They have got so accustomed to following their 
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followers that they cannot shake off the habit. They are the 
most easily terrorised people in the world. The Girondists were 
essentially moderate and when in power would have liked to 
establish the State on sure foundations. But they could not do 
so because they dared not. Instead they were always making 
concessions to the extremists in order to get a little longer lease 
of life and a little better opportunity of reforming. They yielded, 
that is, to the fatal temptation of doing evil that good might 
come. The end was, of course, the guillotine.’ As Burke fore- 
saw, their improvements were superficial, their errors funda- 
mental. Not only did they fail to save the State. They failed 
to save their own heads. One cannot respect them; one cannot 
even pity them, for they sinned against the light. Politicians like 
the Girondists are traitors in the worst sense. They did in the 
end that which they knew would ruin their country, in order as 
they hoped to save themselves. 

The game of trying to sow dissension in the ranks of the 
revolutionaries and of playing off the moderates against the 
extremists is sure to be a failure. It will always be answered 
with success by the extremists, who use the moderates as their 
stepping-stones. But though this cultivation of the so-called 
moderates is the worst and most foolish way of paying danegeld 
or political blackmail that was ever invented, no wise govern- 
ment will ever refuse to make reforms or to bring about changes - 
which are necessary or which it is obvious are desired by the 
majority of the people. We must not allow the Devil ‘all the 
good tunes’ or all the good reforms. In a word a wise anti- 
revolutionary government must not be content with merely say- 
ing that they will bow ta the will of the majority when properly 
expressed. They must help the majority to find true expression 
for its desires. 

But here again, only when they can do so honestly and 
sincerely. 

No man will carry out real reforms if he disbelieves in them. 
In that case, and when he has ascertained that the reforms are 
really the will of the people, itis his business to retire and let 
those who do believe in them carry them out. Thus in truth 
at every turn we are brought back, and ought to be brought back, 
to the will of the majority. Unless we are Bolsheviks, or olig- 
archs, or believers that certain men or certain groups of men 
should have a prerogative of power in the State (and there are 
nowadays very few such men to be found outside Moscow), then 
the more constantly we keep before us the will of the majority 
the better. And here I desire to say that in my opinion our 


1 ‘Ts this the end, Sir.’ ‘Oh no, there is no end. The end is death and 
madness.’—Old Play. 
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rulers, i.e. the leaders of the two great parties in the State, have 
been guilty of a capital error in not having provided us long ago 
with the machinery of the Referendum—the machinery which 
would enable us to submit to popular assent or veto, legislation of 
a character in regard to which the will of the people is uncertain. 

The will of the people in the matter of the choice of an 
executive government and of ordinary administration can be per- 
fectly well secured, nay, probably can be best secured under a 
system of free representative government. In the matter, how- 
ever, of essential legislation, and especially of constitutional legis- 
lation as opposed to the administrative legislation employed in 
modern States, it may often happen that laws are passed, not 
as the resultants of the will of the people, but of flagrant party 
and sectional intrigues. Such laws, or, indeed, any laws in regard 
to which there is reasonable doubt, should be submitted to the 
people with the plain question: ‘Is it your will that an Act 
passed in Parliament and entitled ‘‘ An Act, etc., etc.,’’ shall 
come into force?’ This potential veto on legislation should exist 
in all truly democratic States, and the only hands in which it 
is right and fit that the veto should be placed are the hands of 
the people as a whole. 

I will not beg the question by saying, though I believe it, 
that no revolution in the injurious sense could ever take place 
when there is a true, genuine and incorruptible power of veto 
secured by means of a poll of the people. I do assert however 
that if it is the will of the people, as expressed at a poll of the 
people, that some measure of revolution should take place, then 
it is not merely necessary, but right, that all loyal members of 
the State should bow to the will of the majority, unless and until 
they can alter that will by the legitimate forces of argument and 
persuasion. On the other hand I hold—and here I believe I speak 
for the mass of Englishmen—that we ought to resist and will 
resist minority rule till the end, as we resisted it in the past. 
We acknowledge the Sovereignty of the People but not of the 
Soviet. 

Tn old days such a statement as the above, made by a democrat 
to democrats, might have been enough. I fully realise that it 
is not enough now, and that in the insolence of what they think is 
their approaching triumph our extremists, following the example 
of Lenin, will tell us that they see no virtue in the will of the 
majority. What they want and what they mean to have is the 
will of the minority, the will of what they call the proletariat. 
But this in effect means the will of those who, either through 
force or fraud, through terror or ignorance, have been induced 
to believe or to profess to believe in the blood-stained creed 
of their rulers. But here again perhaps I beg the question. Let 
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us neither use nor entertain in our thoughts any rhetoric, how- 
ever true, about blood-stained tyrants and the like. 

Let us assume that the statement I have made will be opposed 
by many earnest and sincere men as not only unfair but radically 
wrong. ‘ We are not willing to erect the will of the majority 
into a fetish,’ they may say, ‘or to admit that it ought to pre- 
vail as being intrinsically good in itself. It only ought to prevail 
when it is for the benefit of mankind,.i.e. when it is right. When 
it is wrong the will of the majority ought to have no more force 
than the will of the tyrant. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
must prevail because it happens to be right, and because, though 
it may not be liked for the moment by the majority, in the end 
it. will produce the best, the kindliest, the least cruel and most 
worthy form of government. It may be necessary at the start 
to pour @ little blood down the pump to make it work, but when 
it is working the beneficent streams which will issue from it 
will make all reasonable men forgive the minor agonies which 
set the stream flowing.’ . 

Even at the risk of being condemned as a man incapable of 
ideas I confess that this appeal to abstractions in a matter of 
politics leaves me quite unconvinced. I am content to take lower 
grounds and to say that though I do not for a moment deny that 
there is such a thing as right and wrong in politics, and that we 
must follow the right and not the wrong, I do most fervently . 
believe that the right cannot be made permanent or really useful 
until it has received the consent of the majority of the community. 
In a word all your fine talk is useless unless you can satisfy the 
majority—the people as a whole. 

Meantime the urgent need of the moment is to keep the 
minority out of the saddle and to goad the wool-gathering majority 
into taking their own part and not allowing themselves to be ridden 
to death by those who usurp the forms without the substance of 
Democracy, who indulge the licence without the temper of free 
institutians. 

What I have written will, I fear, be taken as the prophecies 
of a Cassandra or an alarmist: I shall be ticketed as a panic- 
monger. Yet in truth nothing is further from my thought or my 
belief. Revolution, if it were to come here, would never be a 
success. In ten years or less the storm would have passed over 
and we should find ourselves again under the old conditions, 
altered only in this—that the names of men and things would be 
changed. Possibly in Russia, owing to special conditions and 
the fact that the revolution there has affected a vast empire rather 
than a single or homogeneous country, it will take a little longer 
than ten years, but even there the end will be the same. 
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Read the Diary of the charming Irish girl who visited Paris 
in 1800. The worst part of the French Revolution had only been 
over five years. Yet there was hardly a sign of the Revolution, 
social or political, except that the costumes had changed and 
that the ruler of the country, the Chef d’ Etat, lived in Paris instead 
of at Versailles. As far as the poor were concerned, there was 
comparatively little difference, save that the government was in- 
finitely firmer and more efficient, and that though it applied con- 
scription ruthlessly, it managed its finances and the general work 
of government far more expeditiously. The man in the street, 
even a large part of the rural population, had benefited hardly at 
all by the Revolution, though great had been the benefits of the 
counter-revolution and the restoration of a government which knew 
how to govern. 

But this of course is a very inadequate view of the situation. 
If we look closer we are appalled by the fearful tale of human 
misery which had fallen upon France in the six years, say, from 
1790 to 1796. Bloodshed, famine, civil war, foreign war, all had 
done their worst upon France. And these unspeakable miseries 
had fallen, not upon those who might possibly have been described 
as deserving them, owing to their own sins or the still greater sins 
of their fathers, but upon fhe mass of the population. A large 
portion of the noblesse and of the rich people managed in one 
way or another to get a little shelter from the storm and to escape 
its worst furies. It was upon the poor, who could find no defence 
from the hurricane that swept through France and scourged it 
as by fire, that the ultimate punishment fell. Not only were the 
majority of those who perished by the guillotine men of quite 
humble birth, but the years of famine and anarchy took by far their 
largest toll from the ranks of these proletarians, who were supposed 
to find their dictatorship in men like Robespierre and St. Just. It 
was not the people who made the Revolution, though it was the 
people who suffered from it. 

So now, if revolution should take place here it is as certain 
as that the sun will rise to-morrow that the chief suffering would 
fall upon the proletariat, upon the men who are supposed to have 
no material stake in the country save that dearest stake of wives 
and offspring. A man with capital may take it elsewhere. A 
man whose only capital is his own hands and those of his wife, 
his sons and his daughters, must remain and suffer all the ills 
to which revolution and the break-up of the existing social, politi- 
cal and economic system inevitably doom his country. Instinc- 
tively the people know this. Unfortunately, however, they have 
been taught to believe that their stake in the country is little, or 
nothing. They do not want revolution, they hold it the business 
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of the so-called upper classes to protect them from it. ‘They have 
sé much more to lose.’ 

Here, indeed, is a danger and a difficulty, but it is a danger 
and a difficulty which I am convinced can be met. All that is 
necessary is to have faith in the people and to determine that we 
will not yield to threats or force, external or internal, that we will 
make it our business to teach the people that they must resist the 
rule of a minority in red caps as resolutely as they would resist 
the rule of a minority in coronets. 

Once more let us remember that the true way to fight 
revolution is to realise that it can only happen if we are remiss 
and allow it to happen. In order to prevent it happening we must 
recognise its signs and seasons. ‘ Fear God and-take your own 
part’ is the best of watchwords for all who intend that the will 
of the people shall prevail. 

J. St. Loz STRACHEY. 





LABOUR EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION 


[In this valuable survey of Labour tendencies and sections the writer 
well reminds us that the vast bulk of our soldiers in France and elsewhere 
was composed of British working men. On the attitude of these demobilised 
fighting men in the industrial struggles ahead depends the whole future of 
the nation. It is singularly unfortunate that in the Labour movement 
to-day these men are not taking the leading part which, clearly, is theirs 
by right. The Labour leaders and speakers whose names are on every lip 
now are composed of men who saw no military service whatever between 
1914 and 1919; who—umlike the virile majority of our working classes— 
were never exposed to the perils or rigour of the Front; and who, in more 
than one notorious instance, by inertia or even open disloyalty, increased 
the sufferings of the troops. The great body of demobilised troops now 
back in labour ought to put forward their own special representatives— 
their comrades of the Front—at the Trade Unions and on Labour platforms. 
The public wishes to know what really are the views of the fighting men of 
1914-18 on industry and reconstruction generally. Certainly such views 
cannot be faithfully expressed by the wirepullers and agents of ‘ inter- 
nationalism ’ and Sovietism: they are much too busily employed in trading 
in Bolshevik jewelry or trying to swpplement or supplant the British con- 
stibution with Councils of Action and so forth.—Eprror, Nineteenth 
Century and After.] 


TE establishment of a Council of Action which has been blessed 
by the ‘constitutional’ Labour leaders is a distinctly new 
departure in the policy of British Trade Unionism. It is a 
clear and decisive triumph for the revolutionary sections. The 
formation of Local Councils of Action throughout the country 
points to the determination of those responsible to make the 
movement something much more than an ephemeral protest on 
the part of Labour against a particular phase of the Government's 
foreign policy. Mr. Robert Williams openly compared this 
Council of Action to a Committee of National Security. Mr. 
Harry Gosling (Companion of Honour) moved the resolution at 
the Labour Conference which formally associated the Trade 
Unionist organisations and their funds with the Council of Action. 
The resolution was in the following terms : 

The Council of Action is hereby authorised to take any steps that may 
be necessary to give effect to the decisions of this Conference and the 


declared policy of the Trade Union and Labour Movement. 
The Conference also recommends that the Parliamentary Committee 
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of the Trade Union Congress should raise a special fund to meet the 
financial requirements of the Council of Action and for this purpose impose 
a levy equal to a halfpenny per member upon affiliated organisations as 


and when required. 


It is interesting and, indeed, important to observe the extra- 
ordinary volte-face committed by those who have been generally 
regarded as soundly constitutional leaders of British Labour. 
Speaking at a Labour Demonstration on August 10, 1919, the 
Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.-P. (of His Majesty’s Privy Council), 
used these words : 

In spite of all the unrest and of the new methods now advocated, I still 
believe that constitutional government is the only real and safe road to 
progress. . .. This does not mean that the industrial weapon is not necessary. 
It is necessary, but for industrial purposes, and to those who advocate new 
methods I would say ‘Do not forget that we cannot trifle with principles 
without its reacting upon ourselves.’ 


A year later, speaking as the President of the Trade Union 
Congress at Portsmouth, Mr. Thomas (Privy Council) referred 
to the recently formed Couneil of Action in the following 
terms : 

During the past few weeks we have gone through what is perhaps the 
most momentous period of the Trade Union and Labour Movement: a 
period which finds for the first time a united and determined working-class 
effort to challenge the existing order of Parliamentary Government. . . . 
That our course of action was bold none can deny; that it definitely chal- 
lenged the constitution there can be no doubt. . . .I feel satisfied that I 
speak for the whole movement when I say that dangerous as was our remedy 
—and it was dangerous—it was justified by the result. 


Writing in the Sunday Pictorial of August 10, 1919, the 
Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P. (also of the Privy Council), said : 

It may infuriate those who are in favour of Direct Action if I say 
I am opposed to it because it will accomplish nothing. . . . Democracy 
can live only through its representative institutions. These institutions 
must be the creation of its electorate. 


On the other hand, when speaking at the special Labour 
Conference held on Saturday, August 14, 1920, to receive reports 
of the Council of Action, in explaining the position of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, the same Mr. Clynes stated : 


No Parliamentary or political method could, in itself, be effective to 
save the country from being committed to war against its will. 


Addressing the House of Commons on February 11, 1919, the 
Rt. Hon. William Adamson, M.P. (Privy Council), leader of the 
Labour Party in Parliament, said : 

Speaking as a constitutionalist and as a leader of a party of constitu- 


tionalists, I will never give encouragement to a revolution nor to unofficial 
action. 
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Presiding over the Labour Conference already referred to— 
which gave official Labour sanction to the Council of Action-~ 
Mr. Adamson, in supporting Direct Action on a purely political 
issue, concluded his appeal to the Labour delegates in these words : 

Never in their history had there been greater unanimity. If that spirit 
of solidarity were maintained, they would be hastening the time when the 
workers of the world would enjoy the full fruits of their industry. 


Again, Mr. James Sexton, M.P., committed himself to the 
following opinion in the Sunday Times : 


I am opposed to Direct Action as an alternative to constitutional action. 
It is not only mistaken and foolish, but also criminal in my opinion. 


This very ‘unequivocal conviction on Mr. Sexton’s part did 
not prevent him, a few weeks ago, from wiring jointly with 
another ‘ constitutional’ Labour leader, Mr. Harry Gosling, to 
the dockers at Bootle, authorising them to withhold their labour 
in the transhipment of military stores to Dantzig ! 

These directly contradictory expressions of opinion, and the 
recent diverse policies endorsed by such prominent Labour leaders, 
are typical of the confusion of thought of many others. Making 
every allowance for the exigencies of party politics, it is impossible 
to deny that this change of attitude on the part of men who have 
played a thoroughly patriotic réle during the war is peculiarly 
significant. The industrial temperature is steadily rising. The 
orientation of Labour is now decidedly towards the Extreme Left. 
Even this considerable fact would have less meaning were it not 
unhappily true that the social and economic conditions of the 
country supply a fertile soil for all sorts of revolutionary 
tendencies. 


II 


During the war, national unity was the keynote of our efforts 
and the inspiration for our victories. From the hour of the 
Armistice class sentiment and national disunion have re-asserted 
their old-time sinister sway with redoubled force. A stage has 
now been reached in this downward path when that unity of 
purpose, without which a nation becomes a mob, is threatened 
with extinction. Labour believes that it can exercise the 
dominating power in the State. Certain elements in the Labour 
movement make no effort to conceal their intention to subvert 
the existing order. Other classes in the community feel that 
aot only their position but their actual existence are threatened 
by the claims set up by Labour. Hence the chorus of Labour’s 
demands is met by an equally strong chorus in opposition to those 
demands. Downing Street listens with obvious timidity to 
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Labour deputations. The supreme authority of the Imperial 
Government is openly challenged ; the employing classes seem to 
be fighting with their backs to the wall in defence of what they 
regard as their vital interests, while between the upper and nether 
millstones of Big Capital and Big Labour the real middle classes 
fear that they run the risk of extinction. 

In such a cauldron of industrial unrest, of social antagonisms 
and class prejudices, a brew is being prepared fated to poison the 
national life, unless a sovereign prophylactic be found. May 
not all of us remember with mutual benefit at this juncture the 
deep lesson to be learnt from the penetrating French maxim : 
Tout savoir, c’est tout pardonner? 

A little while ago, no honours were too great and no rewards 
too high for our boys in khaki. None will deny that every class 
in the community contributed its full share to the victory which 
crowned years of world-wide struggle. Yet it is a mere matter 
of arithmetic to state that the manual working classes of this 
country contributed the greatest proportion of those six millions 
of men and hundreds of thousands of women united in the love 
of country and freedom. The stock whence these great armies 
were raised is the same stock which is indicted as threatening the 
triumphs of the peace that has followed. It is difficult to bring 
onself to believe that the great majority of a nation which suffered 
and accomplished so much, and which displayed such high quali- 
ties of resolution and self-discipline, could have suddenly lost all 
these virtues ; that it will stand condemned in the dock of history 
as a snarling, rapacious, idle and thriftless mob. The good was 
there ; is there; and a kindred appeal for national unity for the 
purposes of peace should not fail to evoke a similar response. The 
occasional denunciation, therefore, of the whole Labour movement 
by certain statesmen and noble lords leaves me cold. The manual 
wage-earning class in this country do not differ radically in tem- 
perament from any other class of the community. Whence, then, 
the general malaise? 


III 


An immense wave of discontent is surging through the minds 
of our people. It is invading even the universities and the higher 
professions. The political and economic institutions of the nation 
are menaced with destruction. A social organisation which has 
grown up during a thousand years of European evolution is being 
shaken to its foundations. Veneration and discipline are words 
which appear to have passed from the vocabulary of the present 
generation. Religion has lost its hold. The iconoclasts seem to 
be triumphing. It is not only in Bolshevik Russia that the ikons 
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are being destroyed. The political caucus has undermined the 
popular belief in Parliamentary institutions. The suffrage has 
been enormously extended, but the unofficial party machinery has 
failed hopelessly to keep in touch with the enlarged electorate. 
Rich men still secure party patronage, not because they are poli- 
tically experienced or have given hostages to fortune as to their 
legislative ability, but merely because they are rich men. ‘ Secret 
Party Funds’ are still the subject of an unanswered indictment. 
The masses of the voters, and especially the enormous number 
of the recently enfranchised, feel themselves cut off from the 
normal functioning of our political institutions. Had it not been 
so, we should néver have heard of Syndicalism before the war, 
and the Red Flag of the Soviet régime would not to-day be 
menacing democratic institutions. These are the roots of 
Direct Action. 

Images are never broken so long as they enshrine for the 
majority something which the majority reveres : when they are 
cast down, or when they lose the popular respect, we may feel 
sure that they no longer retain their original significance. 
Throughout the long Feudal period king, noble and knight were 
respected and their leadership unquestioned, primarily because 
they were discharging an obviously essential service to the com- 
munity as a whole. Men lived on and by the land. The direct- 
ing class gathered their power and prestige from their control of 
the land in times of peace and were the military chiefs in times 
of war, thus earning the leadership they maintained for centuries. 
Then came the Industrial Revolution. The last remnants of the 
ancient Feudalism disappeared and the supremacy of the middle 
classes gradually succeeded it. In all ages, and under the most 
varied civilisations, man has sought for wealth, but it has been 
the peculiar characteristic of middle-class supremacy that the 
pursuit of wealth has been increasingly separated from social ser- 
vice and social responsibility. The company shareholder does 
not possess the immediate responsibilities of the director, and, 
qué shareholder, cannot or does not realise the responsibilities 
of the citizen. In the very nature of things he cannot have the 
necessary knowledge to exercise the functions of ownership nor 
the duties of social relationship. The investor buys shares, any- 
where and everywhere, with a single eye to their actual and poten- 
tial value, without consideration of the means by which the wealth 
those shares represent is produced. Moreover, the conditions of 
the world-market to-day vary so enormously that it would require 
an encyclopaedic knowledge to compare the legitimate standards 
of living in the various countries to enable stockholders to exercise 
an adequately efficient control in regard to the labour employed in 
their interests. 
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Modern man has been caught in the vast net of wealth- 
- production. The pursuit of the * almighty dollar ’ has reached its 
zenith in the most highly developed capitalist society in the world. 
Can it surprise the middle classes, who in the past have been 
divorced from a sufficient sense of social responsibility and who 
have been unconsciously dominated by a vulgar ideal of mere 
material well-being, that the workers are to-day permeated by the 
same false ideology, by meretricious standards of art, by a debased 
literary taste, by a popular Press from which honest individual 
opinion has largely departed ? 

Throughout the major portion of this period the manual 
workers have built up laboriously, and in spite of all sorts of 
difficulties, the Trade Union movement. From the days when 
the earliest trade unionists were found guilty of criminal con- 
spiracy for daring to associate themselves in a craft union until 
to-day, when a united Trade Union movement is seeking to 
measure its strength against that of the State itself, the most 
severe critic must admit that the effort of the least educated class 
of the community to construct and elaborate its industrial organisa- 
tion is quite one of the most remarkable examples of British 
administrative skill, perseverance and pugnacity. 


IV 


The human product of this vast network of industrial organisa- 
tion 1s the definite result of certain conditions. He is of the wage- 
earning class. His economic outlook and financial knowledge are 
bounded by the horizon of the weekly wage-ticket. The sub- 
division of labour and the machine industry which have been so 
characteristic of modern industrialism have robbed him of the 
creative impulse possessed by the old-time handicraftsman. He 
has, as we say nowadays, become a‘ hand.’ Individual initiative 
has been suppressed and is supplanted by the instinct of the herd. 
Racially unimaginative, the British manual worker has witnessed 
unmoved the growth of the vastest empire known to history. 
A citizen of the greatest maritime and trading nation, he is almost 
wholly ignorant of the sources and mechanism of wealth produc- 
tion and distribution. In a word, his capacity for synthetic judg- 
ment on world affairs is a minus quantity. 

These temperamental and intellectual characteristics of the 
mass are reflected in their leaders. The average English Trade 
Union leader is or has been the secretary of his union before he 
emerges on to the platform of national affairs. More fully equipped 
than the average middle-class man for debate or for collective 
negotiation, an expert in the details of trade unionist life, he is 
singularly deficient in a catholic capacity for forming a representa- 
tive judgment on the larger issues outside the Labour world. His 
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earlier career has been conditioned amidst hard and even harsh 
surroundings. He has liberated himself by years of faithful ser- 
vice to his union from the drudgery of manual work—he has lost 
the habit of toiling. He contemplates with aversion amounting 
to horror the possibility of ever again having to take his place 
amongst the rank and file. Yet all along he is conscious that 
there are a dozen more or less clamant rivals ready to step into 
his shoes, actually intriguing against him, brazenly appealing to 
all the prejudices and passions of the rankers in order to win 
popular favour and the consequent power to supplant him. 
Roughly speaking, the Trade Union leader has reached, or is even 
past, middle age. His domestic surroundings have taken on 
some of the refinements of the despised middle class. His very 
sons and daughters are bourgeois to the finger-tips. Thus this 
tribune of the people has none of the qualities of a Mirabeau or 
of a Danton. Beneath the surface he is timidity incarnate. He 
is the antithesis of a free man. He takes a specific line at con- 
ferences and congresses when he is satisfied that it is a safe line. 
Though he frequently worships at the local Dissenting Chapel, 
no man believes more fervently than he that ‘God marches with 
the big battalions.’ 

Such is the average. He was born in the later Victorian 
period. He is still Victorian in his ill-concé&led respect for his 
‘betters’: still Victorian in his economics, and his service at 
the shrine of Nationalisation is but lip-service. 

There is another type—the offspring of a later generation. He 
sits at the feet of the grotesque ghost of Marx. He babbles 
fluently Socialist shibboleths. For him the classical craft unions 
are the altars of an outworn creed. He is all for Industrial 
Unionism, and he points with a triumphant finger to the giant 
amalgamations of the miners, railway servants and the transport 
workers as instruments for the realisation of his golden dreams of 
Soviet rule. Only Industrial Unionism can challenge the 
Capitalist State. Only Industrial Unionism can hope to pit its 
strength against the gigantic federations of employers of this later 
day. There is much in his argument from his point of view. 
Even an age of little men would shrink from ranking Mr. Smillie, 
Mr. Thomas or Mr. Robert Williams as amongst the more con- 
siderable of our contemporary intellectual figures, in spite of the 
adventitious aid of a press claque. They are, however, the spokes- 
men of these huge industrial unions, and in comparison with them 
the leaders of the purely craft unions shrivel into insignificance. 

Then there is a third type. Sharply marked off alike from 
the old craft union leader and from the chiefs of the great 
industrial unions, they constitute the air-force of the Labour 
army—the ‘hot-air’ force. They are the All-Red doctrinaire 
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Communists, bearing shamelessly on their foreheads the mark 
of the Beast of Bolshevism. They have now openly repudiated 
their former pretended adhesion to the democratic faith, for, 
in the constitution of their faction which has just been published, 
they declare that ‘as a necessary form of achieving the transi- 
tion from Capitalism to Communism the Party stands for the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, and calls for the imposition of 
the will of the workers upon the rest of the community,’ the 
‘ working-class,’ interpreted, being the Communist camarilla. 

A clear distinction must now be drawn between the mass 
of British workers and the machines which control their cor- 
porate political and industrial activities. It is as offensive as 
it is untrue to accuse the British working man of being less 
patriotic than the Briton of other classes. But his industrial 
caucus is ignorant, limited of vision and grasping. His political 
caucus is lacking in patriotism, destitute of healthy national feel- 
ing, saturated with sinister cosmopolitan doctrine, and offensively 
oblivious of the essential canons of British foreign policy. The 
traditional ‘ peace at any price’ ideas of their Radical forbears 
are linked here with the more sinister pacifism of the modern 
internationalist. Their slogan is: ‘Down with foreign wars, 
and up with the class war’ ; their idiot ideal to build the fabric 
of Internationalism on the ruins of Nationality. 


V 


This elaborate political and industrial machinery would of 
itself be powerless to challenge the supremacy of the State were 
it not for other factors. The aftermath of war has unhappily 
prepared the social fuel for a vast conflagration. This alone gives 
to the conscious Revolutionary Movement its source of power. 
First and foremost I place the effects of the war on British tem- 
perament. The great struggle came to a people utterly unpre- 
pared in every sense of the term. British statecraft was forced 
to cajole the masses, step by step, to pay the price of Empire. 
The tiny first Expeditionary Force; the extraordinary public 
advertisements and platform appeals for Kitchener’s first army, 
and all our succeeding ‘rule of thumb’ statesmanship until 
Britain had massed her strength against the greatest of military 
Powers—all this will be a fruitful theme for the historian of 
the future. The nation was told everything but the truth, 
because the last thing the nation was prepared to hear was the 
truth. British sentimentality swung its full circle. The people 
were told that we went to war, Bayard-like, to save the small 
Belgian nation : for the cause of nationality : to ‘ make the world 
safe for democracy’ : to make war on war: to establish the 
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League of Nations, and God knows what besides! The clear 
fact that we went to war because we could not allow a power- 
ful Germany to have direct access to the Channel Ports, and 
to reduce France to the level of a second-rate Power, wauld not, 
I think, have been sufficient inducement for this peace-loving 
nation to embark on the war. Then, as a corollary to these 
muddling efforts, instead of calling all capable adults to the ser- 
vice of the State in the supreme national danger, profit-mongers 
were allowed to profiteer and the manual workers were bribed 
with fancy wages. Finally, after a hecatomb of our bravest 
offered up for more than four years, when our arch-enemy was 
on his knees, instead of marching on Berlin and dictating terms 
of peace within a fortnight, we allowed ourselves to be entangled 
in ‘never-ending negotiations—not in order to vindicate the 
national aims of ourselves and our Allies, but in order to redraw 
the map of Europe according to a priori theories of doctrinaire 
politicians and idealists. 

The result of these immature efforts to build a New Heaven 
and a New Earth was that while the British Prime Minister 
ought to have been attending to the vital domestic problems 
which threaten the national stability on all sides, he was engaged 
in interminable controversy with regard to the future of tribes 
whose destinies he could not possibly shape. The soldiers had 
gone out to preserve ‘a country fit for heroes to live in,’ for- 
getful of the fact that heroes do not calculate their reward. A 
people which could imagine that Civilisation, within twenty- 
four hours of the ringing of the peace bells, would resume its 
course not only undisturbed but stronger than before the tornada, 
could bring themselves to believe anything. Fifty years will 
not be too long a span for the reconstitution of stricken Europe. 
But there should have been an immediate beginning, and while 
Mr. Lloyd George was collaborating with President Wilson in 
the task of drawing fancy lines across the map in accordance 
with the glorious ideal of the ‘ self-determination of peoples,’ he 
should have been concentrating all the resources of his states- 
manship on the immense problems of employment, housing and 
the cost of living. Our fathomless’ sentimentality nearly lost 
us the war : it may yet cost us our Empire! 

The gravest danger now is unquestionably Direct Action. 
Should it reach its fulfilment, it will mean the success of a policy 
of impatience on the part of a people who dream that there is 
a short cut to an earthly paradise. As well might a studert of 
elementary arithmetic hope for 1 short cut to an understanding 
of the higher mathematics. 

There are many analogous features between the Lloyd George 
palicy and that of Kerensky. Under Kerensky, as under Lloyd 
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George, Bolshevism increased in power thanks to verbiage taking 
the place of action. Then, as now, the Communists organised 
their power before making their coup d’état. Then, as now, they 
seized on the popular dislike for war to overthrow their opponents 
and win their way to supremacy. 

If one thing is more certain than another, it is that no ordered 
society can continue for long in which there is a ‘ state within 
a state.’ Organised Labour now seeks to share with the Imperial 
Government the responsibility of shaping both domestic and 
foreign policy. The Prime Minister has shirked the issue again 
and again, and the inevitable inference has been universally 
drawn that the Government hesitates to throw down the gauntlet 
to Labour. On the Polish-Russian question a majority of Labour 
leaders, who have formally repudiated Direct Action for political 
ends, inspired and directed by Revolutionary comrades, have 
with equal formality appealed to the workers to ‘down tools’ 
on an exclusively political issue. However much they may 
explain this action, they will find that they cannot retrace their 
steps. They have handed themselves over bound hand and foot 
to the conscious partisans of revolutionary action. 


VI 


The time has, in fact, come for the position and powers of © 
Trade Unianism to be reconsidered. So long as Trade Unionism 
was used as a weapon of defence against the greed of private 
employers, or as machinery for improving the conditions of the 
wage-earners, it was a perfectly legitimate instrument of indus- 
trial progress. When, however, the same implement is used 
against the State, or to coerce the Government in regard ta 
political questions, it becomes not only illegal but treasonable. A 
constitutional lawyer has recently written thus : 


I have not yet found a reputable authority on Trade Union law who 
claims that the Trade Union Acts would carry immunity from actions at 
common law to those responsible for promoting strikes of the character 
proposed. . . . I do not know any Trade Union authority who imagines that 
the Courts would be likely to uphold the right of the Trade. Unions to enter 
into political strikes. . . . As the law stands at the present moment, there 
seems a clear case for holding that Parliament never intended that the 
immunity granted to Trade Unions should extend to strikes for other than 
legitimate wages and hours questions, and certainly it was never intended 
that they should legalise what is in fact organised warfare on the State 
as represented by the Government of the day, kept in power by the electors 
in the exercise of their rights of citizenship. There is even high legal 
authority for the opinion that Direct Action in the manner proposed by the 
ar gaa would bring the authors within the scope of the treason felony 

aws. 
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Another legal authority has stated that, in his opinion, 


the common law of this land always was that any act done by a person 
or combination of persons that resulted in damage to a third party, or 
which tended to compel a person to refrain from doing an act that person 
was entitled to do, was an actionable wrong. . . . It is not actionably wrong 
for an individual merely to induce a person not to work, or not to employ 
another where any breach of contract is caused, unless such inducement is 
accompanied by violence, or threats, or fraud, or intimidation. There can 
be no conceivable connection between a trade dispute and an act of treason 
aimed at preventing a Government carrying on its work; nor is there any 
connection between a trade dispute and political propaganda. 


This is a question that must be definitely and unequivocally 
settled without delay, unless we are to drift into revolution, for 
in the near future we may have a relatively weak Labour Govern- 
ment in power, even more reluctant than Mr. Lloyd George to 
measure its strength against the Extremists. One cannot 
imagine, indeed, a Cabinet composed of Mr. Thomas, Mr. 
Henderson, Mr. Clynes, Mr. Brace and a few other so-called 
constitutional leaders of Labour, undertaking to deal fearlessly 
with their dear colleagues Messrs. Smillie, Cramp and Williams, 
should the latter threaten them with more Direct Action. In 
that event, nominal authority might remain with the Executive 
Government, but real power would have passed completely into 
the hands of the champions of Labour Soviets. The Lenins to 
the Kerenskys do succeed ! 

The idea that the Nationalisation of this or that important 
industry would put an end to strikes in such industries is a com- 
pletely exploded myth. | Wage-earners have ‘downed tools’ 
when their employer has been the public authority with at least 
as equal a readiness as they have struck against the private 
capitalist. Whatever else may be said for or.against Nationalisa- 
tion, there is not a shred of evidence to support the thesis that 
it would herald a reign of industrial peace, or that it would 
increase production. There is rather a great mass of data to 
demonstrate that it would have a directly contrary effect. The 
industrial unions have reached such an advanced stage of develop- 
ment that, permeated as they are with revolutionary thought 
and sentiment, they are a great force and do constitute a menace 
to the State. Let us not deceive ourselves. Should this Revolu- 
tionary Unionism continue to grow as in the immediate past, 
it will end by controlling the existing State in the no distant 
future. The only alternative is that its policy and power should 
be revised, delimited and controlled by the State. A policy of 
drift may suit the passing interests of politicians, but it can- 
not solve this huge question. A Frankenstein monster looms 
before us which threatens to destroy the existing polity. Either 
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Trade Unionism will have to be strictly limited to its legal func- 
tions, or it will very shortly as a whole pass into the stage of 
Industrial Unionism, Syndicalism and Revolution. 

Either we are. for the constitution or against it. Either we 
believe in democratic evolution or in revolution through prole- 
tarian dictatorship. Here there is no half-way house. The next 
few months may see the issue joined. 


Victor FISHER. 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE 
CHANCES OF AN IRISH SETTLEMENT 


For the first time since the Union England is overwhelmingly 
in favour of an Irish settlement. Even in the remoter strong- 
holds of Conservatism most of the backwoodsmen have either 
thrown down their arms or walked out of their last ditches. 
There is not one in ten Englishmen who would not be delighted 
to give self-government to Ireland. If, then, the Dominions 
and foreign countries really desire to understand the Irish pro- 
blem, they must clearly remember that the obstacle to Irish 
peace is Irish disunion and not British hostility. Northern and 
Southern Ireland have only to agree together, and British Mem- 
bers of Parliament will fall over each other in the Lobby to 
satisfy their demands. If Sir Edward Carson, Mr. de Valera 
and Mr. Devlin abandoned their internecine war and agreed upon 
a common programme, there is almost every concession, political 
or economic, that the British Parliament would grant them. 
Trish peace and Irish self-government no longer depend upon 
Trishmen convincing an unsympathetic British electorate; they 
depend almost exclusively upon Irishmen setting aside their own 
quarrels and agreeing amongst themselves. If the Nationalist 
party had realised that the conciliation of a single Ulsterman 
was a hundred times more profitable than years af Parliamentary 
war with the Ulster party, if Ulster had seen that battles between 
the Ulster and the Nationalist Volunteers simply cleared the field 
for Sinn Fein, the chances of Irish peace would not-look so black. 
Indeed even Sinn Fein, a movement in many ways s0 sensitive 
to new ideas, is slipping into the old rut. For just as the 
Nationalists and the Ulstermen have delayed the day of peace 
by their policy of mutual war, so is Sinn Fein for all its pro- 
fessions of national solidarity bringing into the midst of Ireland 
the sharpest sword that has divided the country since 1798. If 
the British are mainly to blame for the iniquities of the Irish 
past, the Irish are themselves mainly to blame for the calamities 
of the Irish present. When, therefore, Irishmen with one accord 
abuse the Government of Ireland Bill, they seem to forget that 
607 
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it is their own divisions that are chiefly responsible for its defects. 
If the Bill is a bad Bill, its faults are primarily the result of 
Irish division and not of British perversity. As long as Ireland 
is torn into three fragments, it is both foolish and dishonest to 
make the blatantly false assumption that the country is undivided 
and indivisible. Ireland is an island set against itself. No Bill 
is of the least value that does not recognise this fact, nor is there 
any chance of peace so long as a Government, turning its back 
upon the divisions that it does not wish to see, lives complacently 
as Mr. Asquith lived between 1910 and 1915, in a world of his- 
torical memories and unreal abstractions. To the extent that 
it recognises real divisions the Bill is an advance upon the make- 
belief of the 1914 Act. 

The Bill frankly accepts the fact that Ireland is divided. 
Accordingly with a phraseology that is reminiscent of the 
Athanasian Creed it duplicates Irish services and institutions. 
There is to be one Parliament at Dublin and another Parlia- 
ment at Belfast, one Lord Chief Justice and Judicature for the 
South and another Lord Chief Justice and Judicature for the 
North, one Post Office for Ulster and another Post Office for the 
rest of Ireland. Occasionally indeed the new model is to be in 
triplicate. For as there is to be a House of Commans at Dublin 
and another House of Commons at Belfast, so there are also to 
be forty-two Irish Members at Westminster. This ingenious. 
system of double and sometimes treble entry is one way of dealing 
with an almost impossible situation, and it has the very real 
merit of circumventing the Ulster veto. Although Ulster does 
not like the Bill, it is prepared to work its provisions. More- 
over the breach that the Ulster Unionist Council has made in 
the Ulster front by its sacrifice of the Counties of Cavan, Donegal 
and Monaghan greatly weakens the Northern resistance to Irish 
self-government. Bad and unreal as are many of the clauses 
Mr. Lloyd George can at least point to the two tactical successes 
that he has gained. He has in the first place outflanked the 
Ulster lines, and in the second place ensured the creation of at 
least one set of self-governing institutions in Ireland. 

Mr. Bonar Law has made no secret of his satisfaction. Being 
asked to foretell the course of future events he declared that 
Ulster would successfully work the Belfast Government, and 
that, although for a time the rest of Ireland would be governed 
as a Crown Colony, the example of the good boy would eventually 
be followed by the bad, and a Dublin Parliament set up to emulate 
the statesmanship of the North. If there is no need to sneer 
at this curious forecast, there need be no veto against smiling 
at it. For a century the South and West have been clamouring 
for a Dublin Parliament, for a generation Ulster has reiterated 
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its opposition to Irish self-government. Yet the one immediate 
result of a Bill intended to satisfy the demands of Nationalist 
Treland is to set up a Parliament for Unionist Ulster. Surely in 
the vicissitudes of party politics there has seldom been such a 
muddle of cross purposes and crooked expedients. Yet this incon- 
gruity is not necessarily a condemnation of the Bill. For the 
Irish maze has grown so thick that you must make a number of 
surprising turns if you wish to get out of it. If Mr. Bonar Law 
is right and the good example of a Belfast Parliament is likely 
to bring about conformity in the South, we can ignore the obvious 
absurdities of the situation. The sole question to be answered 
is this: Have Mr. Bonar Law and his colleagues rightly gauged 
the future? Is this dual system of Parliamentary Government 
in Ulster and of Crown Colony administration in the South really 
likely to lead to peace, order and settlement? If it is likely to 
succeed, no one will worry about the means. Ireland is almost 
unanimous in thinking that it will not succeed. When every 
allowance has been made for the reluctance of Irishmen to com- 
promise themselves by accepting the hesitating offer of any 
British Government, the significant fact cannot be ignored that 
not six public men in all Ireland believe that the Bill in its 
present form will even smooth the path of ultimate settlement. 
The constitutional Nationalists, the very party that the Govern- 
ment intended to conciliate, have unanimously condemned it; 
Sinn Fein, the strongest organisation in Ireland, boycotts it; 
Southern Unionists fear and detest it; the business men of every 
great Irish city see in it a dangerous obstacle to industry and 
commerce; and Ulster, although Belfast is ready to work it, 
would be delighted to see it withdrawn. 

To this general offensive the Government cannot be in- 
different. Ireland, divided against itself upon every other con- 
ceivable subject, is almost unanimous in its condemnation of 
the Government Bill. As Irish self-government is primarily 
intended to please the Irish, the Government can hardly pass 
into law provisions that almost all Irishmen, Unionists, Nation- 
alists, Sinn Fein and Non-party, seem to detest. 

How then should the Government act in face of this general 
opposition? They may frankly admit that their proposals are 
unacceptable to Irishmen and withdraw the Bill. But would the 
withdrawal be possible without a political crisis? Since Decem- 
ber 1918 the Prime Minister and his colleagues have been pledged 
to an Trish Bill, and after months of delay a Bill has been intro- 
duced as a@ first-class measure. Could a Government with a 
huge majority and no adverse vote of the House of Commons 
withdraw a Bill of this magnitude and continue to exist? Surely 
the blow to its prestige would be too great even for an opposition- 
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less Coalition. Besides, to withdraw the Bill would be to put 
into operation the Home Rule Act of 1914 and to impose upon 
all Ireland impossible financial conditions, and upon Ulster the 
old dilemma of surrender or physical resistance. And if the 
unreasonable supposition is granted that these obstacles can be 
circumvented, with what chance of peace and order, immediate. 
or ultimate, could the country be administered? If anyone has 
any illusions about the old prescription of resolute government, 
let him study the failure of the present régime to punish crime 
and restore order. The prescribed cure used to be a ten-years’ 
cure. Let Mr. Balfour and Mr. Long govern Ireland for ten 
years, and the Irish problem will be solved. Does anyone imagine 
that the prescription can be consistently applied for ten years? 
Even the Coalition will not live for ten years, and it is safe 
to say that whatever may be the Governments that rule in its 
place there can be no continuous application of the Balfour-Long 
régime. Without continuity, as the last fifteen years have shown, 
this policy is sterile. If the Coalition with an Expeditionary 
Force of 80,000 troops and eighty-eight pages of Coercion Regula- 
tions cannot punish.crime and restore order, it is impossible to 
believe that the resolute government cure will succeed when the 
Trish forces have been reduced to their peace establishment, and 
the Restoration of Order regulations withdrawn. In any case 
a policy of repression is impossible without the support of public 
opinion. Rightly or wrongly British public opinion is opposed 
to Irish coercion. The British public has been profoundly 
shocked by the organised campaign of murder, but whilst it 
wishes to see the criminals punished, it does not believe that 
the mediaeval machinery of Dublin Castle and the military 
panoply of an Irish G.H.Q. are required for their punishment. 
A Government that adopts a policy of repression must either 
carry it out with German thoroughness, or it must by yield- 
ing to a public opinion, that is often sentimental and always 
warm-hearted, make its attempts at repression both foolish 
and futile. For the moment most people are prepared to 
give Sir Hamar Greenwood a run with his Restoration of 
Order Regulations. But nine out of ten, disbelieving in their 
efficacy, are inclined to think that six months of martial law is 
not the best prelude to Irish peace. Incidentally some humourist 
such as Mr. J. J. Horgan, the talented author of The Complete 
Grammar of Anarchy, should analyse Sir Hamar’s comprehensive 
compendium of D.O.R.A. and FitzGibbon. For side by side 
with regulations that substitute courts-martial for civil courts, 
and withdraw the common-law rights of every Irishman, there 
are a large collection of interesting enactments for such subjects 
as ‘fixing the acreage planted with hops on any holding in 
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England and Wales,’ and ‘ the preparation and sale of opium and 
cocaine to persons inside and outside the United Kingdom.’ 

But apart from the idiosyncrasies of the compilers of the 
new ‘ Code Napoléon’ the fact emerges that, were the Govern- 
ment Bill withdrawn, the law and order prescription is not a 
practicable alternative. It could not be applied in the present 
or future state of British public opinion, and, even if it could 
be applied, it would no longer effect a cure. . 

There is a second course that the Government might adopt. 
They might withdraw the Bill and, realising that coercion is 
impracticable, revert to the expedient of an Irish Convention. 
Here the precedent is heavily against them. The Irish Con- 
vention failed for two reasons, the Sinn Fein boycott and the 
Ulster veto. If the Government, admitting the failure of its 
present Bill and facing the loss of prestige that its withdrawal 
would mean, summoned the leaders of Irish opinion to a Con- 
stituent Assembly or a new Convention, is it likely that Sinn 
Fein delegates would attend or that thé Ulster representatives 
would not still be tied by the instructions of the Ulster Council? 
The result of such a proposal would almost certainly be discredit 
to the Government, irritation to Ulster, and the loss of even 
the instalment of self-government that the Bill will produce. 

If this diagnosis of the situation is correct, it will be seen 
that there is nothing to hope from a policy of repression and little 
to expect from a Constituent Assembly. However bad, then, 
it may be, the Bill holds the field, and the Government cannot 
reasonably be expected to march it off of their own accord. More- 
over the army of critics have produced nothing to put in its,place. 
The Prime Minister was unanswered when time after time he 
turned to the Opposition and demanded their alternative policy. 
In spite of the Commission of Enquiry the Labour Party has 
not made up its mind as to a remedy, whilst Mr. Asquith and 
the Free Liberals have talked vaguely of the evils of partition 
but have offered no practicable prescription for avoiding it. The 
Federalists, with the habitual remoteness of Girondists, have been 
reiterating academic principles that have no relation to the crisis, 
whilst the Dominion Home Rulers, admirable people in them- 
selves and engaged upon the patriotic work of Irish conciliation, 
have found that, as soon as their proposals are put into the form 
of a Bill, they no longer conform either with the precedents of 
Dominion Government or with the immediate needs of a divided 
Ireland. 

Apart from Sinn Fein the Bill’s critics either do not know 
what they want, or if they know what they want, cannot get 
it done. Tactically therefore the Government is in a strong posi- 
tion. ‘ Show us,’ it says, ‘ better and more practicable proposals 
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than we have made,’ and it receives no answer. But a strong 
tactical position will not end the war, nor does the fact that the 
alternative proposals are vague and objectionable make the 
Government Bill a good Bill. In many ways it is a bad Bill. 
If it be admitted that the Government cannot withdraw it, and 
thet the alternative proposals are at the present moment im- 
practicable, there is an immediate obligation upon the Prime 
Minister to make it a better Bill, Fortunately there is still an 
opportunity for drastic amendment. The Bill has been given a 
second reading, but it has not finished its Committee stage in 
the House of Commons. As soon as-Parliament reassembles, the 
Trish debate will be resumed, and the Government have an imme- 
diate opportunity for removing the defects of its proposals. But 
if the Bill is to be improved and the amendments made success- 
ful, there is a psychological obstacle that the Government must 
first remove. For three months the House of Commons has been 
discussing the Bill, and hardly anyone outside and certainly not 
thirty members inside have taken the least interest in the debates. 
Discussions that in 1886 and 1914 stirred the country to its 
depths, and made vivid pages of Parliamentary history, have 
degenerated into languid and unnoticed conversations between 
minor members of the Government and a handful of private 
members, How can this want of interest be explained? Is it 
evidence of the decadence of Parliamentary institutions, is it a 
symptom of Coalition Government, is it a sign that members have 
made up their minds upon Ireland? Whilst each of these causes 
may be admitted to a greater or less extent, there seems to be in 
the curious conduct of the Government a simpler and more 
obvious explanation. .The Government has given no sign that 
it regards the Bill as the most important measure of the session. 
Minor Ministers have been in charge of it. Only intermittently 
have the Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar Law appeared as dei ex 
machina to extricate the Committee from some entanglement. 
Mr. Long and Mr. Fisher have seldom spoken with the same 
voice, and whilst Mr. Fisher seemed occasionally to cling to the 
hope of a changed future, Mr. Long kept looking back with 
regretful eyes to the old régime that he had worked so well. Is 
it a matter of surprise that an atmosphere of unreality should 
have gathered around a Bill launched and conducted in these con- 
ditions? The first need is for some energy to be breathed into 
this lifeless state of affairs. The House of Commons and the 
country quickly reflect the attitude of the Government. If 
Ministers delay many months before launching a Bill, and then 
let it drift aimlessly to and fro in the hands of a job crew, the 
general impression is immediately created that it is not meant to 
pass. And this is just the impression that the Government has 
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created. If any amendments are to succeed, it must dissipate this 
atmosphere of unreality and show the world that it is making a 
serious attempt at Irish settlement. 

There is only one effective way in which it can retrieve the 
lost ground. The Prime Minister should himself take charge of 
the Bill. The House and the country will then see that the 
Government means business, whilst Mr. Lloyd George far quicker 
and better than any of his colleagues will realise the necessity 
of making immediate amendments. 

The Bill, as it stands, sets up a triple system of London, 
Dublin, and Belfast Government so complicated as to be almost 
unintelligible. The checks and balances and restrictions between 
the three are meticulous in the extreme. So meticulous indeed 
that they give the impression that they are chiefly intended to 
whittle down Irish self-government to gas and water devolution. 
If the Bill is to be a help and not a hindrance to settlement, this 
complicated structure of Irish Government must be radically 
simplified. Fortunately the Financial Clauses, the crux of the 
Bill, have been postponed until the autumn. Upon the 19th of 
October, the first day of the session, their consideration will begin. 
The Government ought to be immediately ready with wide and 
simple amendments. 

These changes should be of such a character as to achieve 
two objects. In the first place they should arrest public atten- 
tion in Ireland. Not one amongst a thousand Irishmen has 
hitherto given a thought to the details of the Government’s pro- 
posals, not one amongst a hundred has passed beyond the un- 
profitable generalities of the problem. Unless the Government 
can focus Irish interest upon its Bill, the picture of self-govern- 
ment will remain blurred and unconvincing. No one will give 
a thought to it, and no Irishman either in the North or in the 
South will believe in British professions of sympathy and sincerity. 

In the second place the amendments should sweep away many 
of the niggling checks that now complicate and impede the 
machinery. Nothing but harm will be done if Parliament gives 
self-government with one hand and takes it away with the other. 
As the sole justification of the Bill is a belief in the principle of 
political liberty, what policy could be more futile than to control 
the self-government instrument with all sorfs of checks and 
brakes? If the Government is to win back from Sinn Fein and 
separatism the big battalions of constitutional Nationalism, it 
must prove by the Bill the sincerity of its professions, and make 
Trishmen really responsible for their own Government. 

Since these objects can be best achieved in the field of finance, 
and the finance of the Bill has not yet been discussed, the oppor- 
tunity for amendment is immediately ready to hand. During the 
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next few weeks, therefore, the Government should concentrate 
its atterition upon the details of Irish finance and the lessons that 
history has to teach from our conduct of it. 

The salient facts of the past should not be forgotten. The 
Union, subsequently strengthened by the Act of 1816, set up a 
system of indiscriminate finance for Great Britain and Ireland 
with a single Exchequer and Consolidated Fund. Thenceforth 
the United Kingdom undertook the full responsibility of collecting 
taxes in Ireland, financing Irish services ‘and satisfying Irish 
financial needs. Great Britain and Ireland have consequently 
been run as a single financial unit, and no scientific attempt has 
been made to differentiate between the revenues of the respective 
countries. It is only during the last generation that successive 
Home Rule Bills, introduced with the object of separating British 
and Irish services, have necessitated various inquiries into the 
amount and character of Irish revenue and the possibility of 
isolating it from the British Exchequer. The present Bill, setting 
aside the financial precedents of 1886, 1893 and 1914, reserves to 
the Imperial Exchequer all the chief sources of Irish taxation— 
Customs, Excise, Income and Super tax, Excess Profits Duty. 
These taxes, subject to certain minor powers of variation con- 
ferred upon the Irish Parliaments, will be imposed and collected 
by the Imperial authorities. The first charge upon them, 
Treland’s contribution to Imperial expenditure, is fixed at 
18,000,0001. for the first two years and is subsequently to be 
assessed by the Joint Exchequer Board, a representative com- 
mittee of the three Treasuries. This Imperial contribution will 
be deducted at the source by the Imperial authorities, and the 
surplus of Irish revenue allocated by the Joint Exchequer Board 
to the Dublin and Belfast Parliaments. The result of these pro- 
posals is that whilst the London Parliament will have control over 
43,366 ,000/. of estimated Irish revenue, the Irish Parliaments will 
be restricted to death duties, stamps and certain licence duties 
amounting in all to 3,475,0001. In other words, whilst the Irish 
will have the enjoyment of any surplus revenue over and above the 
Imperial contribution, they will have no control over the imposi- 
tion or collection of nine-tenths of their own revenue. Surely in 
these conditions self-government cannot be real. Fiscal policy, 
the key to social and political prosperity, will be left almost 
entirely under the control of the London Parliament, whilst to 
the eyes of Irishmen the one solid fact that emerges from the 
tables of financial estimates is a first charge of 18,000,000I., 
some six times as great as the Imperial contribution in the 1886 
Bill, for naval and military expenditure, the National Debt 
charges, and the various other Imperial services. Could any 
financial proposal be less likely to satisfy Irish nationalism ? 
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In theory Ireland ought to pay a contribution towards the 
upkeep of the Imperial services, and all loyal Irishmen admit the 
obligation. In practice also the country thanks to the prosperity 
of the last five years can probably pay as much as 18,000,000I. 
None the less the Government will throw away an invaluable 
instrument of conciliation if it insists by statute upon a fixed 
first charge upon the Irish revenue. Since the trouble with the 
American Colonies the compulsory payment of an Imperial con- 
tribution has been the symbol of a particularly close and direct 
dependence upon the Mother Country. As self-government 
became developed in the Colonies, so this fixed payment has been 
abandoned. The Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth 
of Australia are free to decide whether they will make any grant- 
in-aid of Imperial defence, what should be its form and how great 
its amount. Can anyone maintain that this freedom of action 
has stimulated separatism, or diminished the patriotic efforts of 
the great Dominions? If Ireland is to be given real self-govern- 
ment within the Empire, she must be left as free as Canada or 
Australia to decide upon her Imperial contribution. And if 
Treland is not to be given full powers of self-government there is 
no hope of satisfying Irish nationalism and little chance of the 
Government Bill being treated by anyone as a serious measure 
of Irish settlement. The Government has a unique chance of 
acting with both generosity and wisdom. With generosity in 
offering to Ireland complete immunity from Imperial taxation, 
with wisdom because it is just such an appeal that will ensure from 
Ireland a free and generous response to the Empire’s needs. 

So also in the field of taxation Ireland must be given liberty 
of action. Fiscal autonomy is the very essence of self-government. 
If Ireland has no control over her Customs and Excise, Income 
and Super-tax, she will still be both de facto and de jure governed 
by Westminster. If she is to undertake the obligations and 
responsibilities of administration, the most important services 
cannot be left under a non-Irish control. The Bill in its present 
form reserves 35,000,000/. of Customs, Excise and Income Tax 
to the Imperial Parliament. These sources of taxation must be 
placed in Irish hands. Whilst with the Income Tax there need 
be no great administrative difficulty, with the Customs there are 
two serious obstacles to be overcome. In the first place there is 
the justifiable prejudice against the chance of a fiscal war between 
Great Britain and Ireland if Customs and Excise are in Irish 
control. The feeling is strengthened by the fiscal precedents of 
Canada and Australia where the tendency has been against the 
existence of small fiscal units. To this objection the only answer 
is the answer of hard facts. Customs and Excise form more than 
half the Irish revenue, and indirect taxation in a country which, 
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like Ireland, does not. possess great accumulations of private 
capital, is the principal source of revenue. The choice therefore 
is between the theory and practice of federalism on the one 
hand, and on the other hand the immediate need to give Ireland 
self-government and to place upon the Irish themselves the re- 
sponsibility of administering their own services. Surely it is 
better to accept the facts, to give them their Customs and Excise, 
and simultaneously to safeguard free trade between the two coun- 
tries by a fiscal treaty or the identic Acts of the three Parliaments. 
Sir Henry Primrose, a cautious and experienced Treasury official, 
and a strong committee of representative public men advocated 
this course in 1912 as the best in the interests of both Great Britain 
and Ireland. In any case Ireland is dependent upon British 
markets for four-fifths of its trade, and could not maintain a fiscal 
war for a single month with its powerful neighbour. 

The second objection to the transfer of Customs to the Irish 
Government is a practical one. The Bill sets up two Irish 
Parliaments. If the sources of indirect taxation are to be trans- 
ferred, and full fiscal autonomy given to Ireland, Dublin and 
Belfast must have control over Customs and Excise in their own 
areas. The result might be a Customs war between North and 
South and a long and tortuous common frontier covered with 
Customs Houses and threatened by incessant smuggling. Here 
again it is much the same dilemma. Without Customs you cannot 
make Irish self-government effective, with Customs you run the 
risk of administrative confusion and commercial loss. If Dublin 
and Belfast are to have no control of indirect taxation, they will 
be parasite Parliaments. If they are to have Customs and Excise, 
they may start a tariff war. Even with the risk of tariff con- 
troversies between Northern Ireland and Southern Ireland the 
scale goes down in favour of fiscal liberty. If the Irish are not 
to be responsible for their own affairs, the Government Bill and 
every other Bill will destroy an efficient fiscal machine without 
putting anything in its place, the old grievance and bitterness will 
continue and Nationalist Ireland be left with no counter proposal 
to the sweeping programme of Sinn Fein. Assuming then that 
two Parliaments are necessary, some expedient must be adopted 
for giving them control of their own sourees of indirect taxation, 
and at the same time for avoiding fiscal quarrels. Fortunately, 
however deep may be Irish political disunion, there is in Ireland 
@ widening field of commercial and industrial solidarity. The 
North and the South are every year more dependent on each other : 
Trish banks operate impartially in all four provinces: Irish pro- 
ducts pass freely into every county. And if concrete evidence is 
needed of this mutual dependence, it can easily be found in the 
books of representative Irish firms, or in the sudden check to 
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business brought about by the recent Sinn Fein boycott of Belfast 
products. 

With so mueh economic unity, it ought not to be impossible 
to create a common organ between North and South for Customs 
and Excise. Representative business men from Dublin have 
proposed a joint Commission. A new Commission would siill 
further complicate the machinery of Irish Government, and the 
Council with extended powers, or a Statutory Committee of both 
Houses, would certainly be a simpler alternative. But whether by 
Commission or Council or Committee it must be made possible for 
the Irish nation to control its indirect taxation, and for the Irish 
Parliaments to adopt a common fiscal policy. With this 
machinery in being, the postal services, an integral part of in- 
direct taxation, could be immediately transferred to Irish control. 
A transfer urgently needed not only on fiscal but on general 
grounds, for nothing could administratively be more objectionable 
than that the great army of postal employees in Ireland should be 
paid at British rates and administered by the British Parliament. 

All these changes can be easily and simply incorporated in the 
Bill. Pass them, and all the cumbrous machinery, for distin- 
guishing between ‘true’ and ‘collected’ revenue, between 
‘reserved ’ and ‘ transferred’ taxes, between the ‘share of the 
North’ and the ‘ share of the South,’ can be scrapped. Whilst 
each Parliament will have the statutory right to control its own 
finances, community of interest and a joint organ for expressing 
it will ensure a common fiscal policy. Ireland, mistress in her 
own house, will. control her own finances and by means of her 
fiscal freedom control her own policy. What more arresting 
appeal could be made to the many thousands of Irishmen who, 
whilst believing fiercely in Irish nationalism, do not desire to be 
driven into republican separatism? 

If Ulster hesitates to undertake the undoubted risks of full 
self-government and repudiates the Bill with these amendments, 
she should be given the power to abandon the Belfast Parlia- 
mentary system, contract out of the Bill by plebiscite, and to 
remain an administrative part of Great Britain. Whilst the 
plebiscite should be preferably by individual counties, there is no 
essential objection against the six counties forming a single 
plebiscitary area. 

The Government, therefore, has neither need nor justification 
to withdraw its Bill. The amendments can be carried in ten 
days, and the amended Bill passed by December. Whatever the 
political future may bring, the British position in face of Irish 
separatism will be the better and stsonger for this statutory 
creation of a self-governing instrument for-IJreland. It will be 
both quicker.and more practicable to create this instrument out of 
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@ Bill that has already made great progress, than to scrap the work 
‘of months, to shake the Government’s credit and to wander back 
into the old impasse. 

With the Act in his hands Mr. Lloyd George can talk to far 
greater effect with the accredited representatives of Sinn Fein. 
To some people the very suggestion of a conversation with Sinn 
Feiners is the mark of the Beast. But apart from the practical 
difficulty of finding any Southern Irishman to talk to, who is not 
for the moment a Sinn Feiner, Mr. Lloyd George, if he is to be an 
Irish peacemaker, has every reason for talking to the represen- 
tatives of the biggest party in Ireland. A conversation with Mr. 
Arthur Griffith or Father Flanagan no more condones crime and 
disorder than have Lord Milner’s negotiations with Zaglul made 
British ministers accomplices in the murder of our officers and 
men in Egypt. Moreover, so far as it is possible to judge from 
the published evidence, it does not appear that Sinn Fein is 
directly responsible for the campaign of crime. Sinn Fein is not 
a secret society, for how can there be a secret society of more than 
a million members? Nor is it any more a criminal conspiracy 
than was the movement for a United Italy. If the intellectuals 
that lead it are to be held guilty of the crimes committed by 
Michael Collins and his Fenian gunmen, Mazzini is nothing more 
than a Carbonaro who encouraged Neapolitan brigands to roast 
travellers’ feet. In the ranks of Sinn Fein there are thousands 
of law-abiding citizens, some by conviction, others by fear. The 
wise policy is not to confound in a general condemnation these 
moderate men with the terrorist minority, but rather to give them 
a bridge of return from the morass of anarchy into which they are 
sinking. 

If Mr. Lloyd George is wise, he will make every effort to win 
back the many moderate Sinn Feiners who are already disgusted 
with the methods of the Irish Republican Brotherhood. If 
Lord Milner has succeeded in his negotiations with Egyptian 
nationalism, there seems no reason why Mr. Lloyd George could 
not honourably and profitably put himself in personal touch with 
the leaders of Sinn Fein. 

Two other sections of Irish society could lend him invaluable 
help—the Roman Bishops and the non-party business men. 

As to the Roman Bishops, it is the fashion to think of the Irish 
hierarchy as a spent power. And no doubt it is true that many of 
the young priests snap their fingers at their more conservative 
bishops, and that it is no longer possible to govern Ireland with 
@ mixture of Dublin Castle and Dublin Cardinal. None the less 
the Irish bishops have still great influence, and influence that 
can be used with telling effect upon the side of law and order. 
Neither at the Vatican nor in Ireland does the Government seem 
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to have fully explored this field of potential help. At the Vatican 
we have a Legation, but little use has been made of it. Would 
it not be politic to make the most and not the least of the Mission? 
Would it not also be politic to invite the Pope to send a special 
representative to Ireland? In a statesman like Monsignor 
Ceretti, the Under Secretary of State and a man of affairs with 
first-hand knowledge of Irish Australia, the Pope would find an 
admirable Commissioner of Enquiry. Not only would the Mission 
enlighten the Vatican upon the real state of affairs ; it would also 
strengthen the hands of the law-abiding Irish bishops in their 
campaign against crime and disorder. Incidentally also it would 
go a long way to remove the bad impression created by the Govern- 
ment’s foolish treatment of Archbishop Mannix. 

For those who suspect the motives or under-rate the influence 
of the Vatican and the Irish Hierarchy, the help of the business 
men may seem more desirable. Certainly the business men, 
particularly of Dublin and Cork, are bringing a fresh and hopeful 
force upon the stricken field of political and religious strife. Some 
of them are life-long Unionists; their conversion to the cause of 
Trish self-government is the more significant. Others have taken 
no share in party controversy ; their belief that Irish self-govern- 
ment must be full self-government is the more worthy of the 
Prime Minister’s attention. In the business men, whose repre- 
sentatives he has already seen, Mr. Lloyd George will find o 
needed reinforcement for the proposed changes in his Bill. 
Economics—finance, labour, commerce, industry—are perhaps 
the sole unifying force in the Ireland of to-day. They are cer- 
tainly the most potent lever for the restoration of peace and order. 
If politics and religion bring to Ireland a sword and not peace, 
Ireland must look to the economic field for an olive branch. In 
passing the Bill and in launching it, when if has passed, Mr. Lloyd 
George would do well to turn for help to Irish men of affairs. 

It will be seen that constant stress has been laid upon the 
personal share of the Prime Minister in the work of settlement. 
Hitherto Mr. Lloyd George has not been able to make Ireland the 
first charge upon his time. No blame to him, for like Pitt in 
1798 he has been intent upon the war and its Continental problems. 
Inevitably, therefore, he has been at Versailles, Boulogne and 
San Remo at a time when no cities needed a Peace Conference 
more than Dublin and Belfast. Now, however, that the ground- 
work of European peace has been marked out, he would surely 
do well to leave the details of the building to diplomacy and the 
League, and to set himself to the task of Irish settlement. It 
was the indifference of the British generation that followed the 
Napoleonic wars that made the Irish problem insoluble for a 
century. It is to be hoped that the Prime Minister with this 
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example before him will not through similar indifference allow 
the generation that succeeds the German war, to make it insoluble 
‘for ever. He is credited with lively sympathy for small nationali- 
ties, and he is gifted with splendid imagination, and a remarkable 
power of swift action. Surely these are the qualities that are most 
needed by an Irish peacemaker. Like all public men he has an 
Irish past, and it is unfortunate that whilst Ulster distrusts him, 
the Nationalists regard him as the destroyer of their leader and 
their party. But his spirit is so quick, his personality so lively, 
that his enemies are often persuaded to forgive, and his critics 
to forget his inconsistencies. If he can successfully lead a 
Coalition of which the predominant force is Conservative, there 
seems no valid reason why he should not regain Irish confidence, 
and carry through the work of Irish peace. If he fails, there is 
no member of his Cabinet who will succeed. Indeed, if he fails 
there does not seem to be any political leader, Liberal or Labour, 
who will not also fail. In this dismal event it will have to be 
recognised that the Irish question, like many other national 
problems, is insoluble by the present generation. In Eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor, in the Baltic and the Adriatic, perhaps 
also in India and in Africa, there are controversies which can only 
be solved by fresh and unprejudiced minds. The ministers who 
have made their careers under the old regime, who have played 
the game of party politics under the old rules, who have followed 
almost blindly the old text-books of political practice, will have to 
give place to new men. May it be that an Irish settlement will 
not be so long delayed, and that the political genius of this genera- 
tion will prove sufficient to lay its stable foundation ! 


SAMUEL HOARE. 














GREAT BRITAIN, PALESTINE, AND 
THE JEWS 


GREAT BRITAIN has contracted to re-create Mesopotamia as an 
Arab State, and Palestine as a National Home for the Jewish 
people. In spite of much that has been written on the subject 
there is still a great deal of misunderstanding in England and 
elsewhere regarding British policy in Falestine, and unless this 
policy is generally understood, the task of the British agents upon 
whom lies the local responsibility for carrying it out may be em- 
barrassed by unsympathetic criticism. “The writer of this article 
has, for a non-Jew, had almost unique opportunities for examining 
the Jewish problem in its relation to Palestine, both in Palestine 
and elsewhere, and it will be his endeavour to clear up some of 
the misapprehensions which are still current regarding that 
prablem. 

Palestine is a small country about the size of Wales, and its 
present population is about 600,000, of whom the majority 
are Arabic-speaking. The remainder are Jews and Europeans 
of various nationalities, mainly the representatives of the dif- 
ferent religious orders and denominations attracted to Palestine 
as the Christian Holy Land. Palestine was the principal 
highway and battleground of the ancient world. Only twice in 
its long eventful history has it formed a separate State, first under 
the Jews, and then for nearly a century as the kingdom of the Latin 
Crusaders. Otherwise it has formed part of successive empires, 
the Hittite, Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Mace- 
donian, Roman, Sassanian, Byzantine, Arab, Mameluke, and 
finally Turkish. As a consequence its population is of mixed racial 
origin. The bulk of the present Mahommedan population are 
probably of Canaanite or Phoenician stock. Potentially it is a 
rich, very rich, agricultural country which has been allowed to 
go to ruin since Roman times. The soil is good, the climate 
excellent, and the rainfall adequate. It only requires more labour, 
scientific direction, capital, and wise government to become once 
more @ prosperous and productive country. But in no country in 
the world do the problems of race, religion, and politics raise so 
many difficult questions internal as well as international, and in 
no country in the world will the tact, vigilance, and capacity of 
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whatever form of administration is established be more severely 

- tested. By undertaking the mandate for Palestine, Great Britain 
has undertaken a great responsibility, and only by a full under- 
standing of its many problems by the Government at home and 
by its agents in Palestine shall we succeed in our arduous task. 

The Balfour declaration of November 1917 was made by the 
British Government before Lord Allenby’s historic advance. It 
was made to the Zionist organisation as a deliberate act of the 
British Cabinet, as part of their general foreign policy and their 
war aims. It was confirmed by all the Allied and Associated 
Powers in similar declarations, and by the decisions of the San 
Rema Conference in the spring of 1920. lt was finally embodied 
specifically in the terms of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey. 

It is very easy to be prejudiced about anything connected with 
Jews. Scattered over the whole world they have for centuries 
been the subject of religious and racial antipathy if not of perse- 
cution. Even now they are suspect in the minds of many either 
because some of them are international capitalists or because 
others are international revolutionaries. Some Jews are 
millionaire financiers, some Jews are Bolshevik leaders. The 
vast bulk of Jews are neither. In Park Lane they are millionaires ; 
in Russia, for obvious historical reasons, they are anti-Tsarist, as 
under the T'sar they suffered from every kind of political, civil, 
and economic disability, and consequently many became revolu- 
tionaries. There are between twelve and fifteen million Jews in 
the world. Most countries have their Conservative Jews, their 
Liberal Jews, and their revolutionary Jews. In England we have 
had a Jew as Conservative Prime Minister. It may be possible 
to generalise about Jews in some respects but not about their 
many political creeds. 

Between the time of the Roman Emperors and the Reforma- 
tion the Jews were formed into two main blocks—the Ashkenazim 
in East Central Europe, and the Sephardim in Spain. There were 
other small independent settlements as in Persia and Central Asia, 
in the Yemen of Arabia, in India, in Venice, and in England, but 
the bulk of the Jews to-day are descendants either of the 
Ashkenazim or Sephardim. The Ashkenazim intermarried to a 
certain amount with the converted Slavonic Chazars, and the 
Sephardim with the Arab rulers of Spain, but all in the main have 
kept their racial purity of descent from Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
through their reluctance to marry outside a faith one of whose 
principal tenets is the preservation of Israel as a distinct 
covenanted people. Since they were driven out of Palestine by 
the Romans they have ceased from active proselytising, and so 
to-day the Jews of the world form with few rare exceptions a 
racially distinct homogeneous nation, subjects of many States, 
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changing their domicile with comparative ease and frequency, 
wanderers and in some lands outcasts, with no abiding home or 
centre. They are bound together by an all-dominating tradition 
that ‘ Israel is one,’ and that some day either by Messianic inter- 
position or by their own efforts they will once again become in fact 
a true nation with a national home, a national centre of thought, 
activity, and culture. 

Not all Jews are Zionists, though a very considerable propor- 
tion of the Jews of every country are Zionists. All Jews who are 
Jews by religion are taught that they are now in ‘ Galuth,’ i.e. 
‘in exile,’ and many Jews who have ceased to observe the discip- 
line of the synagogue and the ceremonial observances of the 
Mosaic Code share with their stricter brethren the view that 

Israel will again some day be united, spiritually, intellectually, and 
culturally, if not politically, with a common Jewish home, as 
Jewish as England is English and France is French, in their 
‘promised land.’ The watchword of the Mizrachi (observing 
Zionists) is ‘ the People, the Torah (law of Moses), and the Holy 
Land.’ Tosuch men these three ideas form a trinity. It is true, 
however, that for the most part the Zionist leaders are not reputed 
in Jewry for their religious orthodoxy, and the Zionist movement 
has drawn most of its character and inspiration from the Jewish 
intelligentsia and middle or professional classes such as Jewish 
artists, men of science, lawyers, doctors, and journalists. The 
great Jewish financiers and merchants have with rare exceptions 
held aloof. The revolutionary Jews are almost without exception 
hostile to Zionism. 

The revolutionary Jew, of whom Karl Marx may be taken as 
the type, would regard the re-establishment of a ‘national home 
for the Jewish people’ as a retrograde step, his object being tc 
destroy the idea of nationality (vide the writings of Radek) so as 
to produce the non-national World State. Karl Marx living in 
London regarded himself not as a Jew, a German, or an English- 
man, but simply as a denationalised prophet of a new world-order 
wherein differences of race, patriotism, tradition or religion 
would find no place. There would seem to be three alternatives 
before the Jew : Zionism (Jewish nationalism), complete assimila- 
tion with the various peoples in the various countries which he 
inhabits, or Marxism. 

In its present form the Zionist movement may best be described 
as an organisation of Jews in every country in the world for the 
re-creating in Palestine of a Jewish centre with a view to the 
ultimate evolution of a definite Jewish polity and civilisation in 
that country. Some Zionists, who have not been to Palestine, 
have demanded the immediate creation of a Jewish State, but the 
bulk of them, including all the recognised leaders, know that the 
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material must be there before a State can exist, and that to 
declare a Jewish State in Palestine at present or even in the near 
future would not make a Jewish State in fact; it would merely 
be the rule of a Jewish oligarchy in a country that is at present 
less Jewish than Pinsk, Vilna, Salonica, Leghorn, or the East 
Side of New York. 

People ask why should the Jews want to go to Palestine 
where it is very hard to make a living and then only by agricul- 
ture, when they can make money in London, Frankfort, Johannes- 
burg, or Cincinnati? The answer is that though money-making 
has long made a powerful appeal to the Jews partly through their 
being driven to finance by Governments who in the past forbade 
their entry into professions, trades, or the cultivation of land, and 
partly through an inborn skill and tradition at arithmetic and 
finance which they share with the other peoples in the Near East, 
Palestine attracts him for quite other reasons. It is only fair and 
true to say that even the money-making Jew is usually found to 
be less skilful at thaf game than the Armenian, the Greek, or the 
Syrian. Except possibly in the city of Bagdad the Jew is not 
remarkable in the Near and Middle East for his competitive 
success in this respect. Palestine attracts the Jew because of its 
place in Jewish history and Jewish hopes for the future. It is 
the country of his national literafure—the Bible, the centre of all 
his idealism as opposed to his materialism. The chief charac- 
teristic of the individual Jew is the perpetual conflict between 
the idealism that produced the Prophetic writings or the Psalras 
and the attraction of the calf of gold. Zionism has lately 
canalised the idealistic elements of the greater part of Jewry. 

In Palestine it is seen at work as is the conscious, almost 
self-conscious, idealism of a few thousand Jewish agricultural 
colonists who during the past twenty years have flung themselves 
on the soil of Palestine. They arrive with the complexes acquired 
in other lands, and their hopes are centred on the future genera- 
tions of children born amid rural conditions in Palestine. In 
practice Zionism comes to mean two essential things—an agricul-. 
tural revival and a linguistic (Hebrew) revival. Out of these two 
elements it is believed by Zionists that the future type which will 
be the centre of pride and creative energy of their race will arise. 
There is a religious aspect in it also. Many attempts have been 
made to ‘reform’ Judaism in the ‘diaspora,’ Mendelssohn in 
Germany, Montefiore in London, and the reform Rabbis in 
Cincinnati, but none has really succeeded in dominating the 
evolution of Jewish religious thought, still less in affecting religious 
development outside Jewry. ‘The law must go forth from Zion 
and the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem.’ Any advance from 
the stereotyped forms of Talmudical tradition must really be made 
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in Palestine before it will be generally accepted in the ‘ diaspora.’ 
Then there is the problem of conversion. At present the ‘con- 
verted Jew,’ i.e. the Jew who embraces Roman Catholicism, 
Greek Orthodoxy, Anglicanism, Methodism, etc., is regarded as 
lost to Israel. Only with a Jewish Palestine is a Jewish Church 
possible, and only in a Jewish Palestine can a Jew accept the 
New Testament without ceasing to be a Jew. It is conceivable 
that in a Jewish Palestine there could exist Mahommedan Jews. 
Only when a Jewish nation is based on kinship, and the Hebrew 
language and citizenship in Palestine is a reality, will real freedom 
af belief be possible for the Jews. At present a Jew must be a 
Judaist, an Agnostic, or an Atheist to remain a Jew. Once he 
adopts another faith he is regarded as having ceased to be a Jew, 
for among a people who talk every known European language and 
are citizens of every known State, religion has been and remains 
the chief bond of union for the race. It is said by some that the 
Jews are a race and a religion but not a nation. The Zionists say 
that the Jews are and shall be a nation, and that nation must be 
based upon Palestine. ' 

It is sometimes thought that the Zionist conception of the 
national home in Palestine is merely a home of refuge for 
oppressed Jews driven by persecution or disabilities from succes- 
sive domiciles in Europe. It is true that among the present 
Jewish inhabitants of Palestine there are such refugees ; but such 
a limited conception does not and will not satisfy the Zionists. 
They want the very best of Jewry in Palestine, not merely the 
refugees. They want a rejuvenated Jewish civilisation in 
Palestine. There is in the minds of many Zionists a quite 
deliberate revolt against assimilation, i.e. against the merging 
of the Jews in the various national civilisations of the West. 
The Jews have always proved adaptable to their surroundings, 
and in the various countries of Europe they have in many cases 
become or tried to become more English than the English, more 
French than the French, and as Russian as the ~ Russians. 
Perhaps no assimilation has proved more powerful than the 
Russian assimilation in spite of the fact that for centuries the 
Jews in Russia have been treated as a people apart, herded in 
‘Ghettoes, and deprived of the right to share in the ordinary acti- 
vities of Russian life. Nevertheless, the Russian Jew has been 
powerfully influenced by Russian literature, Russian modes of 
thought and manners of life. Tel Aviv, the new Jewish suburb of 
Jaffa, has not unjustly been nicknamed ‘ New Pinsk,’ and there 
you find the samovar, the endless philosophic and political dis- 
cussions far into the night washed down with endless cups of tea! 
And thus the first generation of Jews in Palestine cannot hope 
to be much more than a conglomerate of various veneers of 
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different ‘foreign’ civilisations. Palestine is today a perfect 
Babel of different tongues, a concatenation of different points 
of. view and different traditions. Hope lies therefore in the 
children who think, work and play in Hebrew and whose energies 
are thereby concentrated and simplified. The Jewish colonists in 
Palestine are trying to work back from the artificial to the 
natural, from the urban to the rural, but such radical transforma- 
tions cannot be made in a day or even in one generation. The 
energy, the tenacity, and the strong individualism of every Jew 
serve to add to the difficulties. This intellectual complexity 
enters into every phase of life in Palestine. Among the Jewish 
Colonies in Palestine there is already every variety of land tenure 
and social organisation—landlordism, peasant proprietorship, co- 
operative communities, ‘ national’ (i.e. nationalised) farms, and 
various hybrids between each. There are something like a dozen 
political parties, ranging from extreme right to extreme left. 
And yet with all these fissiparous tendencies, all this mania for 
experiments, many of which have already failed, there is an 
amazing unity of effort and aspiration. Given freedom the Jews 
are the most practical of people, and the present ferment in 
Palestine, part of it no doubt the reflection of the ferment of 
Europe during the last six years, will undoubtedly evaporate. 
There is really no danger of Bolshevism in Palestine either now 
or in the future, either as a political or an economic system. 
People who are living on the ‘interest on the Capital’ of Karl’ 
Marx are vieuwx jeu there; so many of the colonists have read 
Karl Marx and found him wanting. This must be stated 
emphatically because there are those who have rushed to an 
illogical conclusion that, because Trotsky, Bela Kun, and Rosa 
Luxemburg were of Jewish descent, all Jews who are not 
millionaires must be Bolsheviks, and that therefore the Jews of 
Palestine are Bolsheviks actual or potential. 

Then there is another apprehension of quite a different kind. 
There is the apprehension that Zionism means the economic ex- 
ploitation of Palestine by Jewish capitalists. Cardinal Bourne 
in a recent address at Liverpool stated that the Jews in Palestine 
had bought up all the best land and all the best houses. The 
facts are that since the British occupation in 1917 no sales of real 
property of any kind have been allowed, and the Jews possess 
no more land in Palestine now than they did before the war. 
It certainly would appear to the casual observer visiting Palestine 
that the Jewish colonists possess some of the best land, but that 
mere observation is not the whole truth. Most of the existing 
colonies were founded on land which was at the time of acquisition 
waste, barren or uncultivated. That these lands are rich to-day 
is due entirely to the work, science, and capital of the colonists. 
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Thirty years ago the land tax on what is now the Colony of 
Rehoboth was 4l. a year. In 1914 it was 4000/1. What was 
thirty years ago an apparently sandy waste is now a garden of 
oranges, vines, almonds, and olives. ‘There has not been and there 
will not be any ecenomic exploitation of Palestine by Jewish 
capital for several reasons. In the first place the Jews know that 
if Palestine is to become prosperous and peaceful the standard 
of cultivation and civilisation must be raised among their Arabic- 
speaking neighbours pari passu with their own, or Jewish labour 
will be undersold by Arab labour, and the progress of Jewish 
development and civilisation will be kept back by less progressive 
surroundings. And the facts already go far to support their view. 
The Arab villages in close proximity to the Jewish colonies are 
noticeably better built and their land better cultivated than those 
remote from Jewish enterprise. The principal opponents of the 
Jews in Palestine are not the Mahommedan cultivators but the 
Effendi class. This class, the product of Turkish rule, has 
hitherto monopolised the lower official posts under the Turkish 
governors, as tax-gatherers, local magistrates, etc., and if any- 
body has been guilty of exploitation they have. There are of 
course good and bad among the Effendis, but the latter proved 
the more useful to the Turkish regime. They undoubtedly 
acquired a good deal of land but they were not always successful 
in getting it cultivated, and they were reluctant to put capital into 
its development. Mahommedan and Jewish cultivators will share 
equally in any restrictions placed by the British administration 
on their more reprehensible activities, and in any reforms in the 
incidence and methods of collection of taxation. The Jews 
already spend a great deal of money in Palestine on education, 
and ali too little has been done for the education of the Mahom- 
medan cultivator. The latter will form one of the first principal 
tasks of the British administration. Then there is the question 
of concessions. It is obvious that these must not be granted to 
foreign capitalists, but must be developed in the interests of 
Palestine as a whole. The Jews will no doubt take their share 
in providing both labour and capital for the development of water- 
power, railways, State forests, and Government lands, but they 
will be among the first to oppose anything in the nature of 
exploitation. The Zionists want to build up Palestine, not a 
settlement of a few rich Jews in Palestine. 

One other objection is sometimes heard, and that is religious. 
Fear has been expressed that Jewry in Palestine will develop on 
the lines of religious exclusiveness, and will degenerate into a new 
form of ‘Chalukah.’ What is ‘Chalukah’? The Chalukah 
means the support by Jews outside Palestine of a number of 
‘ remittance ’ men whose lives are spent in Palestine in religious 
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eXercises. There are a number of such Jews, and have been for 
centuries, in Jerusalem, Hebron, Safed, and Tiberias. They 
spend their lives in Talmudical and Cabbalistic study, and 
correspond in many ways to the monastic system of the Middle 
Ages in Europe, or still more closely to the Liamaistic settlements 
in Thibet. They are a picturesque survival but unattractive with 
their long gabardines, fur hats, ringlets, physical emaciation, 
and their poverty. They present a striking contrast to the 
Zionists of the Colonies. They seem to belong to a different age. 
It is easy to criticise them, and leading lives in the strictest 
accord with every ceremonial jot and tittle of the Rabbinical 
law they are a people apart. They take little interest in 
mundane affairs, their religion often becomes an absession to 
the point of fanaticism, they do no ‘ useful ’ work in the ordinary 
sense of the term, and to the European visitor to Jerusalem they 
are the object of disfavour or at the best of pity. Always 
indigent, disinclined to manual labour, ill-nourished and none 
too clean, they are a bad advertisement for a people who still have 
to live down a great deal of racial antipathy. There are, however, 
good reasons for believing that this Chalukah system is being 
rapidly destroyed at its source, viz. in East Central Europe, and 
that the funds which alone enabled it to exist will not be forth- 
coming to anything like the same amount as they were before the 
War. The bulk of the money for Palestine is now being collected 
all over the world by and for the Zionist organisation, and conse- 
quently the latter will have a far greater direct and indirect 
influence over the Jews in Palestine than it has had hitherto. 

The danger is not so much that Palestinian Jewry will be 
too Talmudical, but that it will be if anything too modernist and 
too secular. The new Hebrew University in Jerusalem will not 
succeed in its object of becoming the intellectual centre and head 
of world Jewry, as well as being the University of Palestine, 
if its functions and faculties are limited to medicine, science, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and modern languages. Place must be found in 
it for the deeper study of the Rabbinical literature at present 
carried on in the narrower atmosphere of the Yeshivoth and 
Talmud Torah schools. 

Zionism is still in the ‘ propaganda’ stage, and every move- 
ment as long as it remains in such a stage is liable to show 
symptoms of over-emphasis and ill balance. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the world is passing through a period of excessive 
hurry. Everybody is seeking immediate results and short cuts. 
The pressure on the Zionist leaders from thousands of homeless 
Jews who have been torn up by the roots, as it were, during the 
convulsions of the last five years is terrific. The rebuilding of a 
nation and the reconstruction of a country are slow, plodding, 
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uphill tasks. Aspiration should always exceed achievement, but 
the present universal tendency to minimise achievement and to 
complain in disappointment because results cannot be achieved 
in a day and invariably fall short of what is attempted, constitutes 
a special danger to the Zionist movement. The Jews with their 
strong will-power are a pertinacious people who like things cut 
and dried. They tend to become doctrinaires. They want every- 
thing complete on paper in black and white, and everything in 
black and white carried out to the letter with the greatest possible 
speed. This fits ill both with the British temperament and with 
the Orient. The British character is pragmatical. The English- 
man cares little for theories or for codes. He is empirical and likes 
anything that ‘ works.’ His judgment of and continued sympathy 
with Zionist efforts will depend very largely on how it is found 
to work out in practice. If the Englishman in Falestine has 
often in the past three years failed to understand the Jews and 
their present efforts and problems, the Jews have not always 
understood the Englishman. The English have been called the 
‘ Helots of the world,’ the people who do certain useful and prac- 
tical work in government, in organisation, in technical profes- 
sions, and in trade in many countries, and every Continent. The 
Zionists have often failed to understand his rough and ready 
methods, and have been disappointed at his lack of intellectual 
sympathy with their more theoretic problems. A better mutual 
comprehension and understanding is obviously needed if the 
peaceful development of Palestine is to proceed. 

Then there is the East, and the problems and atmosphere 
created by the non-Jewish citizens of Palestine. Long residence 
in the colder climates of Europe has changed the habits of the 
Jews from those of their forefathers who came out from Palestine, 
and it will take time before the Jews can again reaccommodate 
themselves to the local conditions. It is in this that the 
Sephardim, who have always lived under Mediterranean con- 
ditions, have the advantage. The Arabic-speaking inhabitants 
are naturally conservative in their habits and their outlook, and 
the real problem between Arab and Jew, of the same ultimate 
racial origin, is largely the problem of the reassimilation of the 
Jews to Palestinian conditions. In towns man can make artificial 
conditions for himself, In the country he is up against the all- 
powerful forces of Nature. Here again, therefore, the success of 
the Zionist movement depends on the success of the Jew as a 
peasant cultivator. In personal contact with the soil, with 
domestic animals, with all the influences of agricultural life, lies 
the real and only solution. A series of Ghettoes in Palestine will 
not make a Jewish Palestine. A series of Ghettoes will not solve 
one single problem either political, social, intellectual, or moral 
either for Palestine or the Jewish people. 
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Perhaps the greatest of all the Zionist prophecies which now 
once again inspire Jewish hopes is contained in the thirty-sixth 
chapter of Ezekiel : 

For I will take you from among the nations, and gather you out of 
all the countries, and will bring you into your own land. .. . A new heart 
also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you: and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart 
of flesh. And I will put my spirit within you, and cause you to walk in 
my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgements and do them. And ye shall 
dwell in the land that I gave to your fathers; and ye shal] be my people, 
and I will be your God. . . . And I will multiply the fruit of the tree, 
and the increase of the field, that ye shall receive no more the reproach 
of famine among the heathen. 


This passage illustrates more clearly perhaps than any other 
in the Bible the ideas which underlie the Zionist movement. 
There are many whose experience of the Jew is limited to the 
Jew as moneylender, pawnbroker, ready-made tailor, etc., who 
still ask the questions ‘Do Jews want to go to Palestine?’ and 
‘How will the Jews get on in Palestine which is a poor country 
where agriculture is the only industry?’ The answer is that 
the Jew who only wants to make money will go to New York, 
London, Paris, etc., but there are Jews, plenty of them, for whom 
the Zionist sentiment transcends all else and who look to it not 
merely for the quite definite realisation of the prophecies of their 
national religious literature, but as the only means of solving a 
‘Jewish problem’ which they themselves know exists quite as 
well as non-Jews. Money-making does not suffice. There still 
lies in the Jewish mentality, often deliberately hidden, sometimes 
entirely obscured by Western materialism or idolatry (using the 
word in its broad and true sense), a strong vein of idealism. 
Sometimes it comes out in music, often in a peculiar vividness and 
sacredness of intimate family life from which all other individuals 
are elaborately barred, sometimes in political effort revolutionary 
or other. But now it is coming out again in an all-embracing 
effort for Palestine, and for the re-creation of a new civilisation 
in what to them has always been ‘ Erez Israel,’ the land of their 
forefathers. Swamped in cities, distrusted as alien, tossed to and 
fro amid the rise and fall of empires and civilisations, the Jewish 
soul has survived almost as miraculously as the Semitic people 
which contains it. Driven first from one country, then from 
another, the object too often of persecution in bondage and dislike 
in freedom, possibly deserving many hard things, the Jews have 
now opened a new chapter in their long history. Their experi- 
ment starts amid the greatest difficulties, they will make many 
mistakes, they will be and usually are misunderstood and mis- 
understand in turn ; but in spite of all they are, in the opinion of 
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the writer who has seen their work in Palestine, bound to succeed. 
Nothing can now stop the Zionist movement. It has got too 
strong a hold on the imagination and determination of too many 
determined people. No one can say it is anything but a move- 
ment entirely for good and noble ideals. Charity demands that 
it be given fair play. Fair play and an opportunity to make 
good for the Zionists is not inconsistent with the interests and 
future of the non-Jews in Palestine. Zionism can only succeed 
if the whole population of Palestine advances together as one 
country in material and moral prosperity. May Palestine once 
again prove the grave of ancient hatreds and the land of new 
hopes and new example for all mankind! It is the Holy Land of 
Christianity, and on England lies the task of ensuring that 
nothing is done in Palestine that is contrary to the highest spirit 
of Christianity. The New Testament as well as the Old was 
either written or dictated by Palestinian Jews, and it may well 
be that the Christian Churches themselves will have to seek again 
the message and teaching of their Head and Founder in the land 
where He lived when on earth. It is to Palestine that we look 
forward as well as back for the statement and assertion of the 
highest world-embracing spiritual values, and in it both Jew and 
Gentile may pray for the vouchsafing of a new vision of God. 


W. Ormsby GORE. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CHARLES DICKENS AND THE 
‘DAILY NEWS’ 


BouveRie STREET announcements still bear the legend ‘ Founded 
by Charles Dickens, 1846.’ Dickens, it is true, was the first 
editor of the Daily News, but his editorship lasted less than 
three weeks. He brought out its first number on 
January 21, 1846, and he resigned on the 9th of February 
following, his editorial functions terminating forthwith. He 
was responsible for only seventeen numbers of the paper, and 
his biographer tells us that, ‘in little more than four months 
from the day the paper started, the whole of Dickens’s connexion 
with the Daily News, even that of contributing letters with his 
signature, had ceased.’ A friendly critic described Dickens's 
hasty abandonment of the task he had undertaken as ‘ a fiasco that 
nearly caused the Daily News to be wrecked before it was three 
weeks old.’ Why was the novelist’s connexion with the journal 
he had undoubtedly worked hard to establish, and upon which he 
had centred such high hopes, thus prematurely and suddenly 
brought to a close? This question, often asked, has never been 
satisfactorily answered. Conjectures of various sorts have been 
hazarded to account for the seemingly strange contretemps, but it 
has hitherto remained something of a literary mystery. 

Dickens did not enter upon his daily paper project lightly. 
He threw his whole soul into the preparations for the establish- 
ment of the paper. In a memorial volume, edited by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, M.P., and Sir John R. Robinson, which was pub- 
lished by the Daily News for its Jubilee in 1896, the writers of the 
historical sketch say : 


Dickens flung himself into the work (of preparation for the paper’s 
appearance) with a thoroughly characteristic energy. . . . Whether the 
first conception of the Daily News was exclusively his or not, it is certain 
that no man could have worked harder for any conception of his own than 
Dickens did for the bringing out and the perfection of the new paper. 
For months and months he never spared himself. For months and months 
he was to be found, morning, noon, and night, at the offices which had been 
engaged for the production of the Daily News. He went into every detail 
of arrangement. He got around him a capable and brilliant staff, etc. 


His object was to make the journal not only a powerful advocate 
of Liberal political opinions, but also ‘ the best newspaper, simply 
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regarded as a newspaper,’ that the subscribers to it could get 
anywhere. All this is confirmed by the testimony of John Forster, 
his friend, executor, biographer, and successor in the editorship, 
and it is further confirmed in letters contained in the Dickens 
Correspondence published by his sister-in-law, Miss. Hogarth, and 
his eldest daughter. Yet Mr. Forster tells us that, even before 
the day of publication came, ‘ there were interruptions to the work 
of preparation, at one time very grave, which threw such changes 
of vexation on Dickens’s personal relations to the venture as went 
far to destroy both his faith and his pleasure in it.’ 

So deep had this vexation cut, and so long did it persist that 
when, in the October of the same year, Forster, who had suc- 
ceeded Dickens in the editorship, himself resigned, Dickens wrote 
to his friend as follows : ‘God knows there has been small comfort 
for either of us in the D.N.’s nine months.’ In another letter 
he congratulates Forster on his resignation of the editorship, 
writing : 
I certainly am very glad of the result of the Daily News business, 
though my gladness is dashed with melancholy to think that you should 
have toiled there so long to so little purpose. I escaped more easily. 
However, it is all passed now. As to the undoubted necessity of the course 
you took, I have not a grain of question in my mind. That, being what you 
are, you had only one course to take and have taken it, I no more doubt 
than that the Old Bailey is not Westminster Abbey. In the utmost sum 
at which you value yourself, you were bound to leave; and now you have 
left, you will come to Paris, and there, and at home again, we'll have, 
please God, the old kind of evenings and the old life again as it used to be 
before those daily nooses caught us by the legs, and sometimes tripped us up. 
Make a vow (as I have done) never to go down that court with the little 
news shop at the corner (Pleydell Street; Fleet Street) any more... . I 
am beginning to get over my sorrow for your nights up aloft in White- 
friars, and to feel nothing but happiness in the contemplation of your 
enfranchisement. 


What was the cause of the strange revulsion of feeling and 
entire change of attitude manifested by Dickens towards his own 
journalistic progeny, which these quotations from his letters 
indicate? What the occasion of the rapid disillusionment with 
and entire repudiation of the project into which he had at first 
thrown himself so wholeheartedly? What caused the irritation 
and aversion that are thus shown months afterwards to be still 
rankling in his mind? No light is thrown on this subject by his 
biographer, who offers a sort of apology for the brevity of his 
allusion to the episode. Nor can anything explanatory of it be 
gleaned from the letters published by Miss Hogarth and Miss 
Dickens. Mr. R. C. Lehmann in 1912 published another volume 
of Dickens letters under the title Dickens as Editor, giving a 
selection from the many he wrote to Mr. W. H. Wills, who acted 
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on the Daily News as editorial assistant and confidential secretary 
to its first editor, and afterwards was for twenty years assistant 
editor of Dickens’s later periodicals, Household Words and All the 
Year Round. ‘This volume contains some half-dozen letters 
written in 1846, but they are for the most part brief notes giving 
instructions to Wills as to his work on the -paper, and after 
Dickens's withdrawal, as to how he (Wills) should reply to letters 
making personal applications to the retired editor. There is 
nothing in any of them having reference to the cause or causes 
of his retirement. ‘The secret has been well kept by those who 
in all probability knew it. 

Two theories have been put forward to account for the 
apparent instability of purpose and fickleness with which Dickens 
threw down so suddenly the great work he had with such 
enthusiasm taken up. One, which is suggested somewhat half- 
heartedly and with evident arriéres pensées by his biographer, is 
the fear of a breakdown in his health. Forster had undoubtedly 
opposed Dickens’s proposal to edit a new daily paper, because 
he thought the strain would be too great for his friend’s health. 
He speaks of this ‘tremendous adventure’ as giving him, in 
October and November 1845, ‘ for more than one powerful reason ’ 
the greatest misgivings on account of Dickens’s share in it. 


It was jhe says] not fully revealed until later on what difficult terms, — 
physica] as well as mental, Dickens held the tenure of his imaginative life, 
but already I knew enough to doubt the wisdom of what he was at present 


undertaking. 


He quotes several of Dickens’s notes received about this time, 
complaining of indisposition. One of these says : 


I have been so unwell this morning, with giddiness, and headache, and 
botheration of one sort or other, that I did not get up till noon, and shun- 
ning Fleet Street, am now going for a country walk, in the course of which 
you will find me, if you feel disposed to come away in the carriage that 
goes to you with this. 


Forster seems to have regretted that he ‘ gave far from sufficient 
importance at the time to the frequency of complaints of this kind.’ 
Still, he did his best to dissuade Dickens ‘from what could not 
but be regarded as full of peril.” But Dickens went on with his 
project and defended it from Forster’s criticisms in terms which 
show how completely he was obsessed with the newspaper enter- 
prise. He brought it so far to a successful issue that the paper 
was established, despite a very badly printed first number, on one 
copy of which, still preserved at the Daily News office, is written 
in Mrs. Dickens’s handwriting: ‘ Brought home by Charles at 
two o'clock in the morning January 21st,’ and signed ‘ Catherine 


Dickens.’ 
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There speedily followed, however, the hasty laying down of 
the work and retreat to Lausanne. To the ‘supreme control ’ 
which he had quitted, says his friend, ‘I succeeded, retaining it 
very reluctantly for the greater part of that weary, anxious, 
laborious year.’ 

Now, although so much is said by Forster of Dickens’s pre- 
carious health during the period of preparation for the new 
venture, he nowhere asserts that this was the cause, or a cause, 
of his friend’s hurried retirement from the editorial chair, and it 
could not account for the apparent animus against the paper dis- 
closed in his letters. Forster was aware of Dickens’s intention to 
vacate the position previous to that fateful 9th of February. On 
the 30th of January Dickens wrote : 

I want a long talk with you. . .. I have been revolving plans in my 
mind this morning for quitting the editorial chair and going abroad again 
to write a new book. 


And that this decision was not due to the state of his health seems 
fairly evident from what Forster says about apportioning the 
‘blame ’ for the rupture. 


No opinion need be offered as to where most of the blame lay, and it 
would be useless now to apportion the share that might possibly have 
belonged to him ; but, owing to this cause, his editorial work began with such 
diminished ardour that its brief continuance could not but be looked for. 


And reading between the lines of the biography the conclusion 
must be forced on the mind of the thoughtful reader that what- 
ever ‘ this cause’ may have been, the same or a similar cause 
operated when Forster himself, after eight months’ trial, also gave 
up the editorship, and received for doing so the hearty congratu- 
lation of his friend and former chief. That cause Forster 
designedly and carefully veils from public scrutiny. 

The other theory which has been held to account for Dickens’s 
act was that the exacting editorship of a daily paper interfered 
with his more especial vocation as an author and hindered 
progress with his books. This is the view taken by the compilers 
of the Daily News history. They say: 


No one could pretend to be surprised that Dickens remained but a short 
time editor of the Daily News. He had before him a brilliant, and above 
all things a congenial career. He stood at the very front of English litera- 
ture. The work he had to do was exactly the work he loved the dearest. 
If he had continued to be the editor of the Daily News he must have sacri- 
ficed the best part of a superb literary career. . . It could hardly be 
expected that Mr. Dickens would give up his literary career, with its 
magnificent rewards in fame and money, for the hard and almost incessant 
work of a newspaper editor. Therefore, few of those who knew what was 
going on were surprised in the least to hear that in a month or so after the 
starting of the Daily News Dickens went back to his own more appropriate 
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and more congenial work. . . . It would have been hardly fair to the English 
public and to English literature if Dickens had given up to the Daily News 
what was unquestionably meant for mankind. 


True: if Dickens had intended to make this sacrifice per- 
manently, or for any considerable period of time. But no one 
could pretend not to be surprised when, after throwing his whole 
heart and energies into the newspaper enterprise and looking 
forward to it with such high hopes, he suddenly throws up the 
work in less than three weeks after the paper started, and ere it 
could be said to have found its feet, and when, too, he very soon 
afterwards washes his hands of the whole business in apparent 
disgust. 

And besides, what the Daily News writers say in the quotation 
just given is hardly in agreement with what they had written as 
to Dickens’s fitness for the work and enthusiasm for it, only a 
few pages earlier in their record. They state there : 


Dickens was just the man to become the inspiring force of such an idea 
(establishing a high-class daily paper). It had a positive fascination for 
him. He threw his whole soul into it. .. . He was just the man fo start 
such a venture as the Daily News. He welcomed the idea and believed in 
it, and it must have-gone very hard with him indeed if he could not have 
turned it into a reality. He certainly did his best toward that end. 


And yet he abandoned it after less than three weeks’ trial! He 
simply put his hand to the plough and almost immediately turned. 
back. Surely he had graver reasons for doing so than any of 
those so far attributed to him. 

All such apologetics as are contained in the Daily News 
memorial volume must strike a thoughtful reader as unconvincing 
and not altogether ingenuous. It is, doubtless, true that the 
preparations for the publication of the newspaper did to some 
extent interrupt the novelist’s literary labours. In republishing 
as Pictures from Italy the ‘ Travelling Letters written on the 
Road ’ which he had contributed to the newspaper, he apologises 
for having allowed the paper to disturb the old relations between 
himself and his readers, and intimates that it had been a ‘ brief 
mistake,’ but ‘the departure had been only for a moment,’ and 
now ‘ those pursuits were ‘‘ joyfully ’’ to be resumed in Switzer- 
land,’ where he wrote Dombey and Son. But the Daily News 
work cannot have taxed his time and energies so much as the 
writers of its retrospect would have us believe, for during part 
of the time when the preparations for the paper were taking up 
so much of his attention, Dickens supervised and largely stage- 
managed himself a series of amateur dramatic performances at 
‘Miss Kelly’s little theatre in Dean Street,’ Soho (afterwards 
the Royalty). Douglas Jerrold, Mark Lemon, John Leech, 
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Maclise, Stanfield, and other literary and artistic.‘ notables ’ were 
associated with Dickens in these plays got up for various charitable 
and public objects; but Forster tells that, as usual with all he 
undertook, 


Dickens was the life and soul of the entire affair. He took everything 
on himself, and did the whole of. it without an effort. He was stage- 
director, very often stage carpenter, scene arranger, property man, prompter 
and bandmaster, 


as well as a leading actor in the plays produced. 

Despite his somewhat uncertain health and some degree of 
irritability which it occasioned, Dickens was not a man of moods, 
or apt to change his mind impulsively, or capriciously. Nor did 
ordinary discouragements divert him from his purpose. He was 
steadfast and persevering, and neither indifferent health nor inter- 
ference with his ordinary literary labours would be likely to turn 
him from a project thought out and taken up with the deter- 
mination and enthusiasm which he threw into the daily news- 
paper enterprise, still less induce him to turn against the child of 
his own brain as he does in the letter to Forster quoted above, 
congratulating his friend on also having deserted the infant 
newspaper. Dickens did not take up this ‘ great adventure’ 
without having counted the cost, and there must have been 
stronger motives than those put forward to account for such a 
veritable anti-climax as he personally enacted. 

The Daily News history says ‘few of those who knew what 
was going on were surprised when Dickens gave up his editor- 
ship.’ What was going on? That is the secret which has not 
been given to the public by his friend and biographer, by W. H. 
Wills, his confidential secretary and assistant, or by any of the 
other members of the staff of the paper who may have known 
of it: and on this subject Dickens himself evidently kept his 
lips closed. He suffered his motives to be misconstrued rather 
than disclose the facts of the case. All mention of the real reason 
which induced his premature withdrawal from the newspaper he 
had helped to establish has been suppressed by the depositories 
of the secret. But it can now be given to the world. A hitherto 
unpublished letter of Charles Dickens which tells the rather sorry 
story has come into the hands of the present writer, and is 
lying before him. He has been aware of its existence for many 
years past, but consideration for the feelings of individuals con- 
cerned has delayed its publication. But now, fifty years after 
the death of the illustrious author, and when all who are referred 
to in this letter ar had any direct connexion with the circum- 
stances it relates have passed away, there is no longer any reason 
for withholding its publication. 
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A few words of preface and explanation are necessary before 
. quoting the letter. It is understood that Dickens was one of 
the proprietors, as well as a founder and first editor of the Daily 
News. But the principal proprietors when the paper was started 
were Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, of the well-known publishing 
firm whose successors still issue Punch. Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Joseph) Paxton, who designed the Crystal Palace, Sit Joshua 
Walmsley, and Mr. William Jackson, M.P., were others: 
but Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, with whom Dickens, who 
had had some differences with Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
the regular publishers of his books, had recently made a 
new agreement, were the predominant partners, and the 
business managers of the concern. The prospectus of the 
new paper, which was drawn up by Dickens himself, stated 
that ‘ The Literary Department of the Datiy News will be under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Dickens.” The Daily News Jubilee 
volume says that this meant more than it might be understood 
to do to-day—viz., that the reviewing of baoks and merely literary 
contributions would be under Mr. Dickens’s direction. It meant 
‘all that comes within the province of an editor’ ; the ‘ literary 
department which was to be under the direction of Charles 
Dickens meant the whole political and literary matter which the 
paper was ta contain, as distinct from the commercial depart- 
ment and the work of the compositor.’ When, shortly after 
Dickens left, the ‘ revolution in Whitefriars,” of which he speaks 
in a letter to Forster took place, the ‘ proprietors entered into an 
agreement with Charles Wentworth Dilke, the elder, of Lower 
Grosvenor Flace, and Charles Wentworth Dilke, the younger,’ 
constituting them managers of the paper for three years, and 
the former, who was proprietor of the Atheneum, was 
‘invested with absolute business control over the paper,’ but 
Bradbury and Evans continued principal proprietors. Sir Charles 
Dilke, of more recent literary and political fame, was grandson 
of the above C. W. Dilke, the elder. Forster says that Dickens 
had ‘supreme control’ of the paper, and to that ‘supreme con- 
trol ’ he (Forster) succeeded. But it is clear from the letter which 
follows that Dickens never had ‘ supreme control,’ nor yet had 
Forster. The editor was subject to the managerial control, and 
Dickens himself was so continually being overruled, presumably 
on financial grounds; the managerial interferences were so fre- 
quent and irritating that his tenure of the office of editor speedily 
became a vexation and weariness to him. Therein lay the whole 
trouble : it was because his authority in the work of the paper 
was disregarded and ‘almost every act’ of it set aside by the 
management that he speedily resigned. This is the reason he 
himself assigns in the letter which follows for throwing up his 
wark and ceasing to take any further interest in the paper. This 
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letter lifts a corner of the curtain on a conflict which is 
continually taking place in the newspaper. world, the conflict 
between the managerial or commercial and the editorial depart- 
ments. Dickens’s resignation was neither the first nor the last 
rupture of the kind due to this cause. It is well known in 
journalistic circles that even in connexion with the newspaper 
he established more than one crisis has since arisen through 
similar friction to that of which he had to bear the brunt while 
occupying the editorial chair. And many another editor has had 
to submit or resign when overruled or dictated to by the man who 
for the time being held the purse-strings of the newspaper in his 
hands. Dickens as editor had not a free hand, and he refused 
to submit to the managing proprietor’s notions of what con- 
stituted editorial responsibility. So he promptly ended the con- 
flict by resigning, and this letter explains Forster’s references to 
the ‘changes of vexation’ which went far to destroy Dickens’s 
interest and pleasure in the paper even before it appeared. 

A personal note may be necesssary as to how the following 
letter, which is given verbatim et literatim from the original, came 
into the hands of the present writer. Priceless treasures of 
Dickens correspondence, and letters of other great men too, 
have, it is to be feared, been destroyed as waste through their 
possessors’ ignorance of their literary value. Some fifty years 
ago this letter was rescued, with other Dickens letters, from 
the waste heap, by the intelligence and sharpness of a mere youth. 
About that time the Mr. Evans, of the firm of Bradbury and 
Evans, to whom it is addressed, was director of a company as 
to which no more need be said here than that its offices were in 
the neighbourhood of Covent Garden. In clearing out his private 
office on one occasion Mr. Evans handed over to the junior a 
quantity of waste papers which he wished to have destroyed. The 
junior thought he had better examine this waste to see that no 
documents of value had got into it by mistake. Among other 


things he found several letters from Charles Dickens to Mr. 


Evans, and these, presumably with the consent of his employer 
who did not seem to care what became of them, he was allowed 
to retain as mementoes. In one of these letters Dickens tells 
how he had been trying his skill as a mesmerist—or what would 
now be called hypnotist—with John Leech as his subject. On 
visiting Leech, then in bad health, Dickens found him suffering 
from insomnia, and on two occasions he had been able by making 
certain passes with his hands to put the patient into a refreshing 
sleep. 

At a later period, Mr. Evans having then been some time 
dead, this particular letter, and one or two other Dickens nates 
of no great importance, were sold to a private collector, and the 
writer has no present knowledge of them. But another and a 
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longer letter was preserved. Its possessor when grown to man- 
hood was frequently urged, by friends to whom it was shown. as 
a literary curiosity, to publish it as being of public interest. But 
because it dealt rather freely with individuals, some of whom 
might still be living, he did not feel at liberty to have the letter 
printed. Now, however, all personally concerned with it have 
“gone over to the majority,’ and its rescuer from destruction has 
himself passed away. The letter has come into the possession 
of the present writer, and as it deals with a matter of literary 
and common interest, he deems that in this year, when we are 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the eminent author's 
decease, the time has come to give publicity to a document which 
solves the mystery attaching to Dickens’s daily newspaper editor- 
ship, and vindicates his action in laying it down with such 
apparent haste, against any suspicion of fickleness or caprice. It 
would seem that after his resignation Dickens wrote to Mr. 
Evans respecting some arrangements rendered necessary thereby, 
probably of a financial character, and Mr. Evans replied ex- 
pressiig surprise that Dickens should have written to him 
privately on the subject, instead of to his firm. To that letter 
this is Dickens’s reply : 
Devonshire Terrace, 
Thursday Twenty Sixth February 1846. 

My Dear Evans, 

As you wish to know why I addressed myself to you in my letter of 
Tuesday last, I will tell you. You are at liberty, of course, to communicate 
to your partner as much or as little of my reason as you please. 

I addressed you, because I am not in that state of feeling with reference 
to your partner, which would render a personal negociation with him agree- 
able to me T consider that his interposition between me and almost 
every act of mine at the newspaper office, was as disrespectful to me as 
injurious to the enterprise. And I entertain so strong a sentiment on this 
point, that I have already informed my successor in the Editorship that 
I would, on no account, attend-any meeting of Proprietors at which he was 
likely to be present. 

The two last instances in which he (without the slightest previous 
communication with me) took the course to which I so much object, may 
be enough to mention here. Firstly, I ordered a gentleman to be sent 
down into the country to attend an election of great importance—in refer- 
ence to which proceeding he wrote a violent note to Mr. Powell ( !) incorrect 
even in its facts. Secondly, a Mr. Rourke—I think that is his name— 
having been engaged by me for an essential set of services and at a small 
salary; and having his engagement duly reported by my father; was by 
his direction refused his first week’s salary by Mr. Joyce, whose courtesy 
and understanding of the matters over which he presides appear to be 
upon a par—and was compelled to apply to me. The position in which I 
was placed in these cases was so galling and offensive to me, that I am as 
much irritated by the recollection of them, as I was by their actual occur- 
rence; and I conceive I kave a right to claim so much consideration as 
to hold your partner bound in both these instances to have fulfilled my 
engagements without the least enquiry, and then to have come to me and 
said anything in reference to them that he desired to say. 
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These two examples are a part of a series of similar things—some of 
less, some of equal importance—which offended me exceedingly and fre- 
quently, when I was in the habit of attending the office. And to these I 
must add, with great pain, that I have not always observed Mr. Brad- 
bury’s treatment of my father (than whom there is not a more zealous, 
disinterested, or useful gentleman attached to the paper) to be very credit- 
able to himself, or delicate towards me. 

Finding greater difficulties and discouragements at first, than he anti- 
cipated, but which anyone with a knowledge of newspapers could easily 
foresee, “and would steadily overcome, he seems to me to have become 
possessed of the idea that everybody receiving a salary in return for his 
services, is his natural enemy, and should be suspected and mistrusted 
accordingly. I have reason to believe that this is not my own idea alone, 
and that it has its influence in the working of the paper. Certainly if the 
point were ever referred to me, I should say that in the worst times of Sir 
John Easthope and Mr. Duncan—who were loudly complained of among 
newspaper people, and are so still—I never saw anything approaching Mr. 
Bradbury. f 

Of Mr. Bradbury as separated from the newspaper, I entertain my old 
high opinion. I hold him, as separated from the newspaper, in my old 
regard. But I cannot separate him from it sufficiently, at this time, to 
affect a cordiality which (remembering the whole history of my connection 
with it) I do not feel. ; 

If, as you intimate in your letter, you are determined to share the 
merit and assert the propriety of this line of proceeding, I can only say 
I am very sorry for it. But there must always remain in my mind this 
distinction between you,—that you come lagging in with your approval 
afterwards, and are not active in the spirit and the manner of such doings 
at the moment of their occurrence. 


I do not find anything else in your letter which required an answer. 
I addressed myself to you, because I felt more pleasantly and kindly towards 
you, as having borne yourself in a kinder and more pleasant way generally, 
since this newspaper began. 


Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) Cartes Dickens. 
F. M. Evans Esquire. 


This letter, written in Mr. Dickens’s small but clear hand- 
writing, takes up rather more than three pages of large post- 
quarto letter-paper. The Mr. Powell referred to was Sub-Editor, 
and Mr. John Dickens, the novelist’s father, who had been a 
‘gallery ’ reporter for the Morning Herald, had the management 
of the reporting staff—he seems to have continued on the paper 
for some time after his illustrious son had left it. Mr. Joyce was 
probably the cashier. 

The Sir John Easthope mentioned in the letter was a wealthy 
stockbroker, who, some years before, had, with two or three 
others, acquired the Morning Chronicle, and Mr. James Duncan 
was another proprietor and publisher. Dickens had been a mem- 
ber of the Chronicle staff under John Black, who was its editor 
for a number of years. Mr. Fox-Bourne, in his English News- 
papers: Chapters in the History of Journalism, tells us that, in 
1843 ‘ Black was summarily dismissed by Sir John Easthope, 
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whose daughter had married Andrew Doyle, then Foreign Editor 
of the Morning Chronicle, and who wanted the post for his son- 
in-law.’ This John Black was called by Dickens his ‘ first out- 
and-out appreciator,’ and on hearing of his dismissal Dickens 
wrote ta Forster (May 3, 1843), ‘ I am deeply grieved about Black. 
Sorry from my heart’s core. If I could find him out, I would 
go and comfort him this moment.’ Dickens did ‘ find him out,’ 
and with Thackeray, Macready, Maclise, and other  distin- 
guished men of the day, ‘comforted’ Black by a public dinner 
at Greenwich on the 20th of the same month. 

Tt is quite clear from this letter that the relations between 
the editor and Mr. Bradbury, who, we learn from the Daily News 
volume, paid frequent visits to the office, had been for some time 
what is called ‘ strained,’ and it can be well understood how 
irritating and humiliating to Dickens would be the dependent posi- 
tion in which he found himself placed, and how galling the con- 
stant petty interferences with his authority and consequent 
friction, of which he complains. What fault, if any, attaches 
to Dickens himself in these matters, it is difficult to say, though 
his friend and biographer does hint at the possibility of a dis- 
tribution of the blame for vexatious changes which tended to 
destroy both Dickens’s faith and pleasure in the enterprise. 
Dickens, it is easy to understand, could ill brook such interfer- 
ences with what he no doubt regarded as his legitimate editorial 
functions, and no man of spirit and independence would long 
remain in so hopeless a position. The reason why he so heartily 
congratulated Forster on his emancipation after eight months of 
similar servitude is also made apparent by this letter. 

Great as the sacrifice must have been to Dickens thus to with- 
draw from all part or lot in what was essentially his own under- 
taking, it was one he could make without any misgivings or 
anxiety as to his future. He gave up a salary of 2000/. a year, 
equal to more than double the amount now. But this probably 
occasioned him no concern. He had ready to his hand another, 
more congenial, more lucrative, more splendid, if not more im- 
portant sphere of work ; into that he at once threw himself again 
with his accustomed zeal and success, despite the weariness and 
vexation of spirit occasioned by his unfortunate journalistic inter- 
Inde. Since his day other editors have, for similar reasons, made 
sacrifices as great as his, but without having alternative careers 
open to them, and have gone out into the world uncertain and 
anxious about their future. It is, however, well to know and 
record even to-day, seventy-four years after the event, that Charles 
Dickens performed this service for public journalism, he laid down 
the editorship of his own daily newspaper to vindicate editorial 


freedom and responsibility. 
JESSE QUAIL. 





WAS SHAKESPEARE ;EVER A 
SCHOOLMASTER? 


Ir is tradition which is in the background of the supposition that 
Shakespeare was at one time in his life a schoolmaster. It is 
quite possible, if not probable, that he may have gained experi- 
ence, successively, in several occupations in his Stratford, as he 
did in his London hfe. For tradition again has it that he was . 
in London successively theatre-horse-holder, organiser of a com- 
pany of boy-horse-holders, prompter’s assistant, actor, adapter of 
other people’s dramas, original dramatist, and part theatre pro- 
prietor and manager. Everything points to the likelihood that 
he was a man of ability in many directions, and therefore, not 
disinclined to adapt himself to fitting opportunities of advance- 
ment in life. Occupations, in the Elizabethan times, were not 
so closely differentiated, as we are accustomed to find them, since 
the Industrial Revoiution. The experiences of ‘life,’ i.e. after- 
school-age life, began earlier ; apprenticeship was a serious affair. 
It began at thirteen or fourteen years of age, and continued, nor- 
mally, for seven years. ‘There are instances of industrious youths 
who bought themselves out of their indentures earlier. But if 
we were to adopt Sir Sidney Lee’s idea that Shakespeare may 
have been ‘ formally apprenticed’ to his father, we must then, 
probably, rule out any variety of occupations other than those 
included in John Shakespeare’s business, till after 1585. This 
hypothesis would also raise difficulties in connexion with Shake- 
speare’s marriage, while still an apprentice, in 1582. There is 
this much to be said in adverse criticism of Sir Sidney’s view : 
We know that John Shakespeare had the ambition to rank as a 
gentleman, and @ priort we may reasonably suppose that, though 
for temporary reasons he might use his boy in his butcher’s busi- 
ness; it is likely enough he would encourage his employment in 
more intellectual pursuits, if the opportunity offered, and if the 
boy himself wished to find paid work outside his father’s some- 
what plebeian occupation. 

It seems, therefore, worth while to raise the question of the 
probable opportunity for promising youths (who had made the 
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most of the Grammar School course) to find teaching work. Were 
schoolmasters in request ? 

Let us remember that Shakespeare was born in 1564, only 
thirty years after the decisive Act of Supremacy of Henry the 
Eighth’s reign, severing the Anglican from the Roman Church. 
Before the Protestant Reformation there had been a very 
large number of men devoting themselves to monasterial and 
clerical functions, which involved, more or less, the atmosphere 
of learning of a conventional type. The monasteries had been 
dissolved, the lesser ones in 1536, the greater ones in 1539. As 
to the effects on Elizabethan educational aspirations, happily we 
need not have recourse to speculative views as to the place 
of preliminary school-training in the minds of wide-awake Eliza- 
bethans. For we can read what Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
thought on the question. In 1581, when Shakespeare was seven- 
teen years of age, Richard Mulcaster (headmaster of Merchant 
Taylors School, in London, established circa 1561) wrote his 
educational Positions. 

Mulcaster asserts : 

Euerie one desireth to have his childe learned: the reason is, that how 

hardly soever either fortune frowne, or casualtie chastise, yet learning 
hath some strength to shore up the person, bycause it is incorporate in 
the person, till the soul dislodge. 
In fact, Mulcaster, whilst admitting that it is natural that 
the parent should wish his child to have the advantage which 
learning gives him, begs parents, for the nation’s sake, to exercise 
a self-denying ordinance and let their children, wherever possible, 
forgo learning so as ‘to restrain the overflowing multitude of 
scholars.’ 

This is the position definitely stated by Mulcaster. And he 
thus further explains : 

While the Church was an harbour for all men to ride in which knew 
any letter, there needed no restraint, the livings there were infinite. . . 
and the more drew that way, and found relief that way, the better for 
that state, which encroached still on, and by clasping all persons would 
have grasped all livings. . . And will ye let the fry increase, when the 
feeding fails? Will ye have the multitude wax when the maintenance 
wains?. . . . The retained [religion] must pitch the defence of her truth 
in some paucity of choice: seeing the livings are shred, which would serve 
the great number. 

Accordingly, Mulcaster’s final plea is that the choicest ‘ wits’ 
only should be accepted for learned careers to avoid a dangerous 
excess of numbers. In his own words: 

To have so many gaping for preferment, as no gulf hath store enough 
to suffice . . . how can it be but that such shifters must needs shake the 
very strongest pillar in that state where they live, and loiter without 
living? 
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Thus, Mulcaster’s account is one of the most interesting of docu- 
ments in tracing the contemporary view of the sociological condi- 
tions and the parallel educational adaptations. There was a keen 
demand for learning, and implicitly, the overwhelming demand 
for schoolmasters to meet the recognised need. Mulcaster asserts 
with all the emphasis at his command, ‘ Euerie one desireth 
to have his child learned,’ though the old resources for the pro- 
vision of teaching had largely disappeared. It is evident, then, 
that any youth who had done his work well as a pupil at the 
Grammar School, looking out for employment, would be accept- 
able in the work of teaching, in any part of the country, where 
previously monasteries and chantry-priests had abounded and 
where educational provision of teachers was now so inadequate. 


II 


Perhaps the most numerous section of ‘ schoolmasters’ were 
the tutors. The Return from Parnassus (1600) presents us with 
an account of a pretentious, but ignorant class of old University 
students, ill-paid, and indeed not deserving of a fate much better 
than the ‘ servility ’ they had to undergo. On the other hand, e.g., 
Samuel Daniel was tutor in the Herbert family, and treated 
almost as ‘one of themselves.’ In fact, there was a very mixed 
class of family tutors. In 1570, Roger Ascham published his 
Scholemaster, as he says, ‘ specially purposed for the private bring- 
ing up of youth in gentlemen and noblemen’s houses.’ He 
complains : 

It is pity that commonly more care is had, yea, and that amongst very 
wise men, to find out rather a cunning man for their horse than a cunning 
man for their children. 


The fact discloses itself, on every hand, that along with the keen 
desire for the new learning was a great plenitude of ill-equipped 
‘tutors,’ and a marked scarcity of good men. For the families 
of royalty, the nobility and the gentry—the fashion was to employ 
a tutor. Mulcaster boldly urged that they were the very class 
to send their boys to the public schools. But the idea only won 
acceptance later, i.e. in the eighteenth century. Thomas Morrice 
in his Apology for Schoolmasters (1619) deplored the low level of 
attainment of family tutors, glorified the work, urged the tutors 
to make their qualifications sounder, and to render themselves 
deserving of higher payment and recognition. 

John Brinsley’s Ludus literarius or The Grammar School, 
1612, avowedly was written for the teachers in the ‘ poor country 
[Grammar] schools.’ It was a vade mecum for the whole curri- 
culum of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, from ‘the first entrance 
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into learning to the highest perfection required in the Grammar 
School.’ Brinsley (headmaster of Ashby de la Zouch Grammar 
School) had collected the gist of ‘ the experiments of sundry most 
profitable schoolmasters,’ and confirmed them ‘by trial.’ He had 
sent his manuscript round to get the benefit of expert criticism, 
and eventually printed the book for the public good. It is all 
in the form of dialogue between Spoudeus, who finds teaching in 
a country school extraordinarily wearisome and thankless, and 
Philoponus, who is joyously content, and experiences more 
delight in his teaching ‘ than in any recreation whatsoever.’ The 
discourse of the two masters is not without touches of humour, 
and in reading the book we can readily recognise that the dialogue 
belongs to the Elizabethan age of drama. 

Roger Ascham provided pedagogic apparatus for the private 
schoolmaster, or tutor; Brinsley for the country-grammar-school 
master. A third class, the most numerous, containing the 
most ‘ unskilful’ of all the teachers—viz. those who taught the 
youngest children—was provided with a special text-book, com- 
piled by Edmund Coote, master of the Free Grammar School, ‘ in 
St. Edmonds Bury,’ in 1596. His The English Schoolmaster was 
devised to be the. sole text-book needed (by teacher and taught) 
for all the work preparatory to entrance into the Grammar School, 
or for an apprentice, or for any other, ‘especially for those that 
are ignorant in the Latin tongue.’ With the utmost naiveté, 
Coote professes that his manual is specially drawn up for the 
‘ unskilful,’ viz. : 
such men and women of trade as tailors, weavers, shopkeepers, seamsters, 
and such others as have undertaken the charge of teaching others. 


He encourages each of this miscellaneous tribe with the promise 
that, by the use of The English Schoolmaster, 

thou shalt learn more of the English tongue than any other man of thy 
calling (not being a Grammarian) in England knoweth; thou shalt teach 
thy scholars with better commendation and profit than any other (not 
following this order) teacheth, and thou mayest sit on thy shop-board, at 
thy looms, or at thy needle, and never hinder thy work to hear thy scholars, 
after thou hast once made this little book familiar to thee. 


Never previously, in the history of education in England, had 
there been such varied provision of pedagogic manuals in circula- 
tion at the same time. 

Thus, in every grade and kind of teaching, it was particularly 
easy for men of every stage of knowledge to take up the work 
of teaching-posts either permanently or temporarily. ll this 
provision of manuals points to the growing secularisation of the 
teacher’s function and to the introduction of the lay element 


into teaching in a degree hitherto unparalleled. 
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Ill 


If Shakespeare ‘ took to’ schoolmastering for a time he would 
be doing what was much wanted, and for which a good deal 
of help, on the technical side, was forthcoming. Moreover, he 
would be doing what a youth of literary aspirations commonly 
did, rather than entering on a desperate risk. Amongst the 
large number of those who found refuge or ‘ preferment’ in 
grammar-school teaching either as birds of passage or permanently 
were literary men, contemporaries of Shakespeare. Thus 
John 'T'wyne was headmaster of the King’s School, Canterbury, 
and there he was able to develop a keen taste for antiquities, 
one of the Elizabethan pioneers in this direction. John Hyrd, 
master of Lincoln Grammar School, wrote in Latin verse his 
Historia Anglicana (c. 1580). Christopher Ocland, of St. Olave’s 
Grammar School, Southwark, produced in 1582, also in Latin, 
his Anglorum Praelia. Richard Knolles, from his country 
Grammar School at Sandwich in 1603, sent forth his general 
history of the Ottoman Turks. 

It is well known that physicians were often schoolmasters. 
In the statutes ef Camberwell Grammar School 1615 it is 
required that the master shall not practise physic ‘ without the 
consent of the governors,’ implicitly a suggestion that the two 
occupations were or had been sometimes combined. The case 
mentioned by Halliwell-Phillipps of Simon Forman 1552-1611 
shows that a young prospective physician might teach tem- 
porarily, to obtain funds to take him to the University to pursue 
his specialised studies. If Mr. Arthur Acheson be right, George 
Chapman affords an instance of a dramatist who had been a 
schoolmaster ‘at the charge-house on the top of the mountain’ 
as Armado describes the school of Holofernes in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. The special association of the schaol with dramatic repre- 
sentations as part of the scholastic training is well known. The 
best illustration, perhaps, of the close connexion of the school 
and the drama are the boy companies of actors of the Elizabethan 
times. Francis Meres, who in 1598 recognised so warmly the 
merits of Shakespeare both in tragedy and comedy, had, for 
a time, taught school. 

If a transition-occupation between the butcher’s shop and 
the literary profession was in any way felt necessary by Shake- 
speare, before going to London, teaching, in some form, 
seems in the light of what has been mentioned, an obvious 
resource in view of all the contemporary conditions. 

Why should not teachers [to quote Mulcaster again] be well provided 


for to continue their whole life in the school as Divines, lawyers, physicians 
do in their several professions?. ... Whereas now, the school being used 
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but for a shift, afterwards to pass thence to the other professions, though 
“it send out very sufficient men to them, noes remaineth too naked, con- 
sidering the necessity of the thing? 5 


IV 


So far we have seen that in the time of Shakespeare’s youth 
there was an unexampled shortage of teachers. Every grade 
of teaching needed recruits. So we may be certain that if a 
sharp, well-instructed youth such as Shakespeare wished to find 
a temporary occupation, the sociological conditions of the time 
made teaching an obvious and readily accessible resource, whilst 
schoolmastering would have the attraction of being closely con- 
nected with dramatic associations, to one beginning to cherish 
dramatic aspirations. So much for 4 priori considerations. 

Let us now turn to the tradition of Shakespeare’s school- 
mastering, to the statement of its origin, and to the examination 
of the testimony on which it was based. 

We owe to John Aubrey, the antiquary, the following state- 
ment : 

Though, as Ben Jonson says of him [Shakespeare], he had but little 


Latin and less Greek, he understood Latin pretty well, for he had been, 
in his younger years, a schoolmaster in the country. 


Aubrey was born in 1626, ten years after Shakespeare’s death, 
and died in 1697. His Briefe Lives, from which the above state- 
ment is taken, remained in manuscript only, during his life- 
time. He was specially empowered by patent to make anti- 
quarian surveys. Halliwell-Phillipps is more lenient to Aubrey 
than Wood, but he styles Aubrey, generally, as ‘ honest though 
careless.’ Dr. Karl Elze deprecates the tradition altogether. 
He says ‘ Aubrey’s statement is as uncritical as can be.’ He 
asks: ‘ What need was there for a village schoolmaster to know 
Latin, at a time when even the majority of the principal citizens 
could scarcely write their names?’ The criticism prima facie 
may seem plausible, but not after reading Mulcaster and realising 
that every parent wished his child to have ‘learning.’ How un- 
sound this apparently safe criticism really is will be discovered 
by reference to Dr. Venn’s Early Collegiate Life (p. 185), where 
he gives an account of the analysis of 200 entries in East Anglian 
schools (which include the name of the student’s school) at Cam- 
bridge about 1579-80, when Shakespeare would have been 15 or 
16, i.e. of an age (for those days) to enter the University. 
Amongst the schools which sent at least one youth to Cambridge 
were schools at the following places: Averham, Bassingbourn, 
Bennington, Boxford, Brandon, Debden, Elmdon, Gazeley, 
Hickling, Mattishall, Reepham, Saham Toney, Saxthorpe, Sel- 
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worthy, Snettisham, Thrybergh, Walkern, and others. Latin 
must have been taught in all the above village-schools up to 
the University stage for at least one pupil. We may be assured, 
therefore, that if Shakespeare taught even in the village school 
(private or public) sending students to the University, he would 
probably have ‘a little’ Latin. Aubrey, in spite of the later 
depreciation which has befallen him, in this case took the valuable 
precaution of naming the source of his information. He states 
that it came—‘ from Mr. Beeston,’ and he definitely describes to 
which of the large number of Beestons he refers, viz. William 
Beeston. He frankly states what he knows of him : 

Did I tell you that I have met with old My. Beeston, who knew all the 
old English poets, whose lives I am taking from him? his father was 
master of the playhouse.* 


And, again, Aubrey remarks, ‘old Mr. Beeston, whom Dryden 
called the chronicler of the stage,’ died at his house m Bishopsgate 
Street Without, about Bartholomew-tide 1682. ‘ Mr. Shipey in 
Somerset House has bis papers.’ All this is business-like and 
circumstantial. Aubrey takes us further into his counsels, for 
he tells us that, with regard to the details he had gathered as to 
Shakespeare, Beeston ‘knows most of him from Mr. Lacy, 
the player.’ When we proceed to inquire, Who was Mr. Lacy? 
Aubrey tells us that he was a Yorkshireman who had supplied 
Ben Jonson with a catalogue of Yorkshire words, when the latter 
was composing his T'ale of a Tub. Charles the Second patronised 
Lacy, and had pictures of him, in the various parts he played, 
at Windsor, and at Hampton Court. Lacy belonged to the 
King’s Company of players; hence he entered into the old 
dramatic traditions in direct line of descent from Shakespeare's 
time. He had been apprenticed to John Ogilby. The latter was 
born in 1600 and about 1632 kept a dancing-school in the Black 
Spread Eagle Court, at that time, an inn, in Gray’s Inn Lane. 
Without any systematic early education, later in life he learned 
Latin and Greek, and made a translation of Homer, by which, 
it is said, he had the honour of ‘ kindling a poetical flame in the 
youthful breast’ of Alexander Pope. The engravings to his 
translation of Virgil were regarded as one of the glories of the age. 
Later, he was the King’s cosmographer, and also published an 
account of the great and the cross roads of the kingdom from his 
own survey. Besides all these activities he built a theatre at 
Dublin. He died in 1676. It was thus in this atmosphere of 
this many-sided man, that Lacy learned the traditions of the early 

1 Aubrey adds the further note: ‘The more to be admired. Quaere—he 
was not company-keeper—would not be debauched; and if invited to Court was 


in pain.” This account of the old man im Charles the Second’s reign is not 
without its point : he was not ‘in the fashion of those times.’ 
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days of Shakespeare. To this source, this much significance 
must be attached. Ogilby, a self-taught classicist, was likely to 
be hyper-critical, rather than otherwise, of the Latin knowledge 
of Shakespeare, yet when Lacy, his apprentice, emerges from 
the dancing-school he brings with him the schoolmaster tradition. 
There is, moreover, another link between the Ogilby and the 
Shakespearean environment. James Shirley, the dramatist, 
afforded great help to Ogilby in the translations of Homer and 
Virgil, and in the annotations on those classics. Born in 1596, 
Shirley was a schoolboy in Merchant Taylors’ School from 1608 
to 1612 and an interest in Shakespeare may have arisen from 
school-days, when the boy may have watched the actor-dramatist, 
as he passed, possibly by the school on Laurence Pountney 
Hill, from his house at the corner of Monkwell Street and Silver 
Street (near Cheapside) to cross London Bridge, to go to the 
Globe Theatre in Southwark. Shirley, at any rate, as Sir 
Adolphus Ward remarks, was fond of reminiscences of Shakespeare 
even in his plays. Not only as a dramatist would Shirley be 
interested in the facts of the career of the Shakespeare he 
honoured, but he was himself, at one time, a schoolmaster at 
St. Albans and, at another, again schoolmaster, at Whitefriars, 
and wrote two Latin grammars. Both as schoolmaster and as 
dramatist, the dancing-academy traditions of Shakespeare must 
have passed forward with Shirley’s unprotesting criticism, for 
we find Aubrey’s statement, derived from Lacy, is categorical ; 
and it comes from the atmosphere of Ogilby and Shirley. Shirley 
not only knew the contemporaries of Shakespeare. For the first 
twenty years of his life 1596-1616, he was also actually himself 
contemporary. The years when Shakespeare was enjoying 
the successful retirement at Stratford, are the very years when 
his early career would be canvassed in detail, and the aspiring 
youth of Shirley’s period were likely (as youth do) to inquire or 
to be told as to Shakespeare’s antecedents at a time when they 
were well enough known to many, for encouragement to their 
own career. 

We must admit that Aubrey was so far ‘careless’ as not to 
make the most of his case. He only says what has been quoted 
as to this line of descent, Shirley-Ogilby-Lacy. He has left out 
a more important link in the chain of the possible growth of the 
schoolmaster tradition, more important judged by probability 
than even the mention of Lacy. William Beeston, he asserts, 
‘knows most of Shakespeare from Mr. Lacy.’ The high proba- 
bility, as we see it, is that William Beeston knew ‘most’ of 
Shakespeare, not from Lacy, but from his own father, 
Christopher Beeston, from whom, indeed, it is not impossible 
Lacy had largely gained some of his knowledge of the old players 
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and dramatists. The two Beestons, father and son, Christopher 
and William, belonged to the King’s and Queen’s Company 
founded in 1637. But Christopher Beeston had belonged to the 
Company when it was acting, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, under 
the Lord Chamberlain’s name. To make a long story short, in 
1598 Christopher Beeston, as a player of the Company, was en- 
trusted with a part in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every Man in his Humour,’ 
when William Shakespeare was a member of the same cast, 
acting the part of the elder Knowell. Christopher Beeston’s 
intimate connexion with the Shakespeare circle can be still further 
illustrated. When Augustine Phillips (a fellow-actor of the Com- 
pany who became, like Shakespeare, very well-to-do) died in 1605, 
he bequeathed 30s. in gold to Shakespeare ; the same amount to 
Henry Condell (co-editor with Heminge of the First Folio of 
Shakespeare’s plays) ; and 30s. also to Christopher Beeston, whom 
Phillips describes as ‘my servant,’ which is usually interpreted 
as his apprentice. On the other side, Beeston called one of his 
children Augustine. If we assume that Christopher Beeston 
naturally handed to his son William the ‘ current coin’ of facts 
known to the circle of fellow-actors, we trace, with some degree 
of probability, the schoolmaster tradition to a companion in the 
professional life of Shakespeare. There is no improbability in 
the supposition that Christopher Beeston may have heard, in the 
course of friendly conversation, Shakespeare himself referring to 
his early struggles, and the schoolmastering experience amongst 
them. With this double line of antecedents to William Beeston, 
viz. that traced backwards from Lacy-Ogilby-Shirley, and that 
deriving back to Christopher Beeston, the schoolmaster tradition, 
if not conclusively established, is yet strongly entrenched. We 
reach high probability when we realise that the statement of 
William Beeston was founded on testimony which takes us back 
to the direct environment of Shakespeare himself. 


V 


Those accepting the probability of Shakespeare’s school- 
mastering have felt it necessary to suggest where Shakespeare 
might have engaged in the work of teaching. Dr. Furnivall 
seems to fasten himself on Elze’s view that Shakespeare would 
not need to teach Latin. He thinks that Shakespeare was pos- 
sibly an ‘ABCdarian or pupil-teacher’ at Stratford-on-Avon 
Grammar School. It is true that the statutes of Manchester 
Grammar School from 1524 required advanced pupils to undertake 
to teach the petits, as the elementary boys were called. There is 
the same requirement in the statutes of Guisborough Grammar 
School (1561) and of Rivington Grammar School (1566). There 
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is no evidence of this practice at Stratford. We can only say that 
it is an interesting conjecture, not absolutely to be excluded, if 
we are speculating on the possibilities. 

But, in view of the general conditions of the demand and supply 
of teachers at this time, discussed above, we shall do well to 
preserve an open mind with regard to the greater probability of 
the employment of any particular candidate for teaching work 
in a Latin-grammar schoo] in a town or a village, or, as Aubrey 
says, ‘in the country.’ There is no reason to suppose that the 
schools in the West of England sending pupils to the Universities 
were less numerous than those enumerated by Dr. Venn for the 
East of England, or that they were not similarly distributed in 
quite small towns and villages. If Shakespeare was, for a time, 
a schoolmaster, we should not be wise to limit our outlook to 
Stratford for his employment. There is every probability that 
there were many small, perhaps very small schools, as we should 
reckon them, in which something of the traditional Latin training 
of mediaeval times was continued, with more or less modifications, 
due to the Renaissance Humanists. If Shakespeare had, indeed, 
learned Latin accidence from Lily’s Grammar, it is certain that 
he would have been very acceptable as a teacher. Contrary to the 
general supposition of critics, there are good reasons for thinking 
that the use of Lily’s Grammar in schools was not very widespread 
as early as is supposed. It is true that King Henry the Eighth’s 
proclamation authorised Lily’s Grammar as the school text-book 
in 1542, about thirty years before Shakespeare may have used it 
at Stratford Grammar-School. It is, however, not easy to deter- 
mine the question : How far were printed text-books at all used 
in school-teaching? It is quite possible, in many schools, that 
old MS. grammars were passed on from schoolmaster to school- 
master (in country districts) and that the teaching was oral and 
memory-wise, rather than founded on book-learning. The fact is 
with regard to Lily’s Grammar, that its definitive form only dates 
from 1574, the issue by Francis Flower. The sale then became 
at any rate much greater; the patent was within some months 
assigned to six partners who paid Flower 100I. as ‘a year’s rent 
for it.’ Thus 1574 appears to be the dividing line between the 
restricted and the widespread use of Lily’s Grammar, just when 
Shakespeare was ten years of age. Probably, in Shakespeare’s 
youth (we may say, in the years within which ‘it is possible he 
taught), the small schools in counties like Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire were taught by traditional oral methods from text- 
books or manuscripts alone possessed by the teacher. As far as 
we can judge there. seem to have been more schools in Worcester- 
shire than in Warwickshire. Partly for that reason we are 
inclined to suggest (if Shakespeare was ever a schoolmaster) 
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probably he taught in that county. Moreover, the notable docu- 
ment discevered at Worcester by Sir Thomas Phillipps in 1836 
in the registry of the Bishop of that city, to secure for Shakespeare 
permission to marry Anne Hathaway, on the publication of the 
banns once, shows Shakespeare’s acquaintance with Worcester, 
for, though Knight has been severely criticised for describing in 
his picturesque manner Shakespeare’s journey to Worcester to 
obtain the licence, a legal writer, Mr. C. I. Elton, declares that 
his presence on that occasion, at any rate, would be legally neces- 
sary. By this document Fulk Sandells and John Richardson, 
agricolae, of Stratford, bound themselves in 401. that William 
Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway ‘may lawfully solemnise 
matrimony.’ The couple are described as ‘of Stratford.’ Thd 
question, apparently, has not been raised: Were William 
Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway living in or near Worcester 
and did they get their two bondsmen friends to come over on 
their behalf? It is stated that, ordinarily, in a licence of the * 
kind, the first-named surety was the’ father of the ‘ minor,’ in 
this case, Shakespeare (who was eight years younger than Anne, 
who is calculated to have been twenty-six years of age). John 
Shakespeare, thus ignored, seems to have been scarcely likely to 
have been pleased with his son. The father of Anne Hathaway, 
it appears, had died only the previous July, rather more than 
four months before this application, without having mentioned 
Anne in his will. Each of the couple, therefore, appears to have 
had anything but congenial surroundings at Stratford. On the 
face of things, if they wished to marry, it looks as if they might 
hope for more restfulness, for a time, elsewhere than at Stratford. 

Is it possible that the Worcester document supplies a starting- 
point for the hypothesis that the two married in or near that city? 
Anne may have gone visiting or in some working capacity some 
time after July. Shakespeare may have found an opening for 
school-teaching in that district. If a post m a public school were 
not available, he might have found not altogether uncongenial 
employment in 3 family, or in a small group of families, supplying 
a number of pupils and—like Prospero—he may have been 
able to say to such pupils : 


Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more profit 
Than other princesses can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not so careful. 


On the whole, it may be thought Shakespeare refers more 
favourably to the private than to the public type of schoolmaster. 
There can be no question that Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour’s 
Lost is essentially a play with an educational atmosphere. 
It is permeated with the delight in rhetoric. Ié is concerned with 
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the criticism of academies. The plea that the sound common 
sense of women is an educational force is sustained with a fervour 
of the twentieth-century Science of Power of Benjamin Kidd. 
The educational colouring of Love’s Labour’s Lost is the strongest 
intrinsic indication that Shakespeare was once a schoolmaster, 
and it is the first of the dramatist’s plays held to be entirely of 
his own composition. ‘A young author’s first work,’ says 
Coleridge, ‘ almost always bespeaks his first observations of life as 
drawn from the immediate employments of his youth.’ It is 
true Coleridge’s argument is offered to support the contention that 
Shakespeare’s habits had been ‘ scholastic and those of a student.’ 
It equally tends to confirm the statement of Aubrey that Shake- 
speare had been a schoolmaster in the country. If we accept the 
hypothesis that he had been a schoolmaster, and if we bear in 
mind the probability (which I may have seemed at the moment 
earlier in the article to have emphasised beyond its importance) 
that printed text-books had not as yet been commonly in use 
by the country schoolmaster, we can better, understand the battle 
of the books brought into Love’s Labour’s Lost ; the fight between 
bookmen and anti-bookmen. Shakespeare is a young convinced 
anti-bookman. Biron (commonly credited with reflecting the 
personality of Shakespeare himself) is the one who asserts the 
vanity of painfully poring ‘ upon a book.’ This is the attitude 
which might be expected from an ex-schoolmaster (if only a- 
teacher for a short period) who had taught by the oral, not the 
bookish methods, coming into the London atmosphere when the 
academies were beginning to delight in the book-learning of their 
grammar and of everything else. 

The conditions of tea:' ing at the time, the special circum- 
stances of Shakespeare’s early life, the intrinsic indications of 
his first play, make the hypothesis of schoolmastering vraisem- 
blable. But in addition we have the direct statement of Aubrey— 
or call it if you will, the tradition. As Charles Knight has said : 
‘Tradition is always valuable, when not opposed to evidence.’ 
What shall we say, in this case, when considerations from so many 
aspects reinforce the probability of the tradition? 


Foster WATSON. 





THE DEATH THROES OF A PLANT 


Ir a Marionette can die—and Mendelssohn’s Funeral March of a 
Marionette seems to imply such a possibility—then one ought not 
to be unduly surprised to hear that a plant has death spasms. Yet 
the death throe of a plant is a phenomenon which we simply have 
not hitherto admitted into the sphere of our general cognition. Of 
course, dying flowers and dead flowers are commonplaces of life, 
and the poets, in particular, have always had much to say of 
these symbols of sorrow and decay, but of the actual moment of 
death—of that definite passing the Rubicon which we all recognise 
so clearly in human life—we have actually never taken it into con- 
sideration as a factor of plant existence. In the plant world fresh- 
ness of vigour passes through the stages of withering—withered 
—-dead by such apparently imperceptible degrees that there never 
seems to be that desperate step, that impassable gulf, that clean 
cuts in the world of men that which has life from that which has 
been emptied of life. 

But now the Indian scientist, Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, has 
come forward to testify that he has, himself, been a witness, over 
and over again, by means of his uniquely delicate apparatus, of 
the death spasms of plants, just as an ordinary onlooker, present 
at the moment of death, may observe the death throes of common 
humanity. And he claims that they are on ‘all fours’ in both 
spheres ; that is, that ‘ the death contraction in plants is in every 
respect similar to the same phenomenon in the animal and is an 
instance of true excitatory effect.’ Further, he asserts that, just 
as in animals rigor mortis is followed later by relaxation, so in the 
plant world the contractile death spasm is also followed, after a 
time, by a similar relaxation. It is a remarkable advance in our 
knowledge of plant life, a further link in the wonderful analogies 
that exist between the animal and plant worlds, and brings with 
it a closer realisation that life, through all its manifestations, is 
a matter of degree and not of kind. 

An interesting series of experiments has demonstrated the 
point. Now everyone knows that if a plant be placed in too hot 
a temperature it will wither and eventually die, and the task 
before the experimenter was to watch the whole process and deter- 
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mine the exact point at which death supervened and what hap- 
pened at that moment. The first plant taken for experiment was 
a Mimosa, the well-known Sensitive Plant, a favourite with in- 
vestigators because of its habit of quickly and visibly responding 
to an outside stimulus. Thus if a Mimosa with its leaves and 
their many leaflets all outspread be touched with the finger the 
whole branch droops and the leaflets rapidly fold together and, 
after a time, if left alone, unfold and rise and recover their normal 
position. (Only a few plants are so immediately and visibly 
responsive, though it must not be overlooked that practically all 
plants are sensitive to external stimuli but have not the power 
to show it so markedly. The Mimosa owes its ability to react 
to its, so to speak, flexible joints—pulvini ; most other plants are 
stiff-jointed and hence require a very much greater stimulus before 
they can be induced to show any response. For instance, a leaf 
of the very stiff India Rubber Plant was observed to move after 
being subjected to a severe electric shock of some three minutes’ 
duration. It is just a matter of degree, and therefore the Mimosa 
can be taken as a typical plant for the point at issue.) 

In the experiment in question a Mimosa in full vigour of life 
was placed in a luke-warm bath, the water of which was then 
gradually heated at the rate of 1° C. every minute and a half. 
(The process reminds one forcibly of the methods of the Inquisi- 
tion.) A special instrument, known as the Morograph or ‘ death- 
point delineator,’ which would record and magnify any movement 
of the plant by means of a spot of light on a semi-transparent 
screen, was attached to the plant, and an observer on the other 
side of the screen plotted down in a pencil line any motion of the 
light. In the gradually warming bath the plant was at first stimu- 
lated and, since the lower part of the pulvinus at each joint is more 
excitable than the upper, its turgidity increased more quickly, 
with fhe result that each leaf was raised and the spot of light on 
the screen recorded a slowly rising curve. Then quite suddenly, 
as the heat of the water touched 60° C. (140° F-.) the spot of light 
abruptly fell, the pencil line following it, and it was obvious that 
there had been a sudden contraction on the part of the plant. 
It was its death throe. The plant was dead, nothing on earth 
could henceforth revive it. Later on the Morograph indicated a 
slightly rising curve—the usual post mortem relaxation. 

Another Mimosa was then taken and this time one of the young 
leaves only was bent over and immersed in the gradually heating 
bath, and again at the same temperature there was the same abrupt 
fall of the light spot signifying contraction of the plant tissue, 
and investigation showed that, though the plant itself was living, 
that particular leaf was dead. The contraction was its death 


spasta. 
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A Passion Flower plant exhibited an interesting little episode. 
The Morograph, attached to one of its tendrils, proved that during 
the earlier stages of the increasing heat, the tendril slowly curled ; 
at 57° C, the curling ceased—the limit of endurance was obviously 
being reached. As the temperature rose through three more 
degrees the fatal point was attained and the tendril suddenly ‘un- 
curled with great rapidity in a death throe, the index attached 
to it moving through 360°. Soon after death post mortem relaxa- 
tion set in and slight curling showed itself once more, but the 
tendril was dead and the observer had actually seen it pass over 
the threshold from life to death. 

All sorts of plants and all parts of them were the subject of 
experiment and the varying results noted. Thus the blooms of 
a French Marigold made a sudden up-and-down movement of their 
petals at the death point. Ina double Indian Marigold the outer 
and lower rings of florets turned down while the younger and’ 
more central ones turned up as they quitted their hold on life. 
Some large garden daisies passed the Rubicon between life and 
death folding up their petals, others curved them downwards; 
perhaps the particular form of the death spasm is due to the respec- 
tive ages of the flowers, the old and the young moving in opposite 
directions, but this point has not yet been established. A Con- 
volvulus folded up its petal bell at death. From one of the Alliums 
(plants of the Onion family) a piece of hollow stalk was cut, its 
lower end plugged, and its upper end closed by a bit of glass tube 
having a capillary bore; behind the tube a graduated scale was 
fixed and then the stalk, previously filled with water, was placed 
in the hot-water bath. At the point of death, at the usual critical 
temperature, it was observed that water was expelled out of the 
hollow stalk by a sudden jerk owing to the sudden contraction of 
the plant tissues at that moment. 

Another way of detecting the death point—and that the most 
delicate possible—is by the use of the Galvanometre. This 
instrument can be applied to all forms of life—whether plant or 
animal, to an individual or to an organ, and if there is the 
slightest degree of life present in any case it will give an electrical 
response---the response known as ‘galvanometric negativity.’ 
The quality of this reponse is a measure of the amount of the vital 
activity in an organism. Should ‘life’ be full and abundant, 
the electrical response is strong; if poor and feeble, it is corre- 
spondingly weak and—and this is the point—directly death takes 
place all response utterly and completely fails. Why this should 
happen it is difficult to say. No physical reason can be offered 
for it; it is generally acknowledged to be due to the play of some 
unknown vital force inherent in all living matter which manifests 
itself in this manner. An explanation which explains little! In 
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any case the Galvanometre is an infallible test of the presence of 
life, and it is a most notable and corroborative fact that failure 
of electrical response in a dying plant, as shown by the Galvano- 
metre, occurs at exactly the same moment that the death spasm 
takes place as indicated by the Morograph. 

It must be remembered that the appearance of a plant is no 
certain indication of its measure of vitality. It may look alive 
and fresh and yet be actually dead as certified by the Galvano- 
metre and Morograph. For instance, it may have been placed 
in the hot-water bath at a temperature above killing point and 
yet look alive on emergence; nevertheless no earthly power can 
then cause it to renew its normal functions and very shortly its 
appearance will correspond to its real state. 

We find the close correspondence between plant and animal 
worlds maintained in a really remarkable way when we come 
to consider the general conditions under which death takes place 
in the case of plants. It is interesting to find that all ordinary 
flowering plants have precisely the same death point (within a 
degree) given the same conditions, that is to say plants of the 
same age, grown in the same season and in equal surroundings, 
have the same record on the screen of the Morograph, and their 
death spasms take place at the same point. But naturally the 
power of resisting death varies in plants, as in animals, with 
varying conditions. Thus fatigue and exhaustion are always 
predisposing causes to death in animals, so a fatigued plant 
dies more quickly than one in the pink of condition. A Mimosa, 
tired after repeated stimulation, died at 55° C. instead of at the 
normal 60° C., and its death spasm was correspondingly weaker. 
A delicate or withering plant, like a weakly animal or one out 
of condition, also falls a victim to death sooner than one in full 
vitality, and again its death throe is less pronounced than in a 
plant in complete vigour of life. Age is a factor, too, seedlings 
succumbing before mature plants with death spasms of corre- 
spondingly less intensity. In fact physiological phenomena in 
both worlds are practically on a footing. 

That plants are susceptible to anaesthetics and various 
chemical reagents has long been known, but a very interesting 
point was raised during an experiment in which a Mimosa was 
subjected to the action of ether while undergoing the heating 
bath test. The curve traced by the Morograph made an abrupt 
drop at a comparatively low temperature—31°C. (circa 88° F.), 
indicating a sudden contraction or spasm on the part of the plant, 
and then continued its rise until the usual death-dealing tempera- 
ture of 60°C. was reached, when the real death spasm and rigor 
mortis took place. Thus there were two spasms with a con- 
siderable interval between them. So again when a Mimosa was 
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treated with hydrochloric acid in the same circumstances a 
preliminary spasm was shown by the Morograph to occur at 
almost the same temperature as in the previous experiment, 
to be precise at 33°C., followed, after another 27° C. of heating, 
by the customary death throe. This ‘very suggestive 
phenomenon,’ as the Professor calls it, opens up a wide field for 
further research before its full significance can be determined. 
One explanation put forward is that ‘the approach of molecular 
mobility concomitant with death, which here appears imminent by 
the action of the reagent, as seen in the preliminary death spasm, 
is tided over or counteracted by the molecular mobility conferred 
on. the tissue through the rising temperature of the bath.’ In 
other words, the bath acts as an antidote to the poison. (An 
analogy is suggested between this and the cures of snake- 
bites performed by Indian ‘ doctors’ with hot water, steam and 
incantations.) But there are various points one would like 
elucidated further. For instance, if the rate of heating were 
different, would the antidotal effect be sufficient to eliminate the 
spasm altogether? And if the water bath were not there at all, 
would that first spasm be the actual death spasm and the plant 
be definitely dead at that point? The subject all round bristles 
with interest. What is the significance of these death spasms, 
and where does the knowledge of this newly observed phenomenon 
lead? The questions are pertinent but difficult to answer. A 
definition has been hazarded that the ‘death response’ is a 
‘sudden irrevocable molecular derangement,’ and if this be 
accepted then obviously the spasms or throes are the manifesta- 
tions of this derangement. It has already been pointed out that 
the discovery of these movements greatly strengthens the line of 
analogy between the plant and animal worlds and, of course, each 
item of knowledge is a brick laid in the great structure of complete 
truth even if its present value and relative position are nct exactly 
defined. But as to the elucidation of what life really is—why, 
there we seem to be as much up against the great mystery of 
experience as ever. 
G. CLARKE-NUTTALL. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


TRUTH ABOUT 1918 


In the September number of Blackwood’s Magazine Captain 
Wright endeavours to prove a number of things which are both 
erroneous and misleading concerning the plan of campaign for 
1918, the actions of various military authorities on the British 
and French side, the comparative strengths of the Allies and the 
German enemy, and the causes of our defeats in the spring of 
the year. 

These matters cannot be finally adjudicated upon until we 
are given the official report of the proceedings of the Supreme 
War Council in January and February 1918 ; the French rapports 
and despatches ; the Memoranda of the Versailles Military Repre- 
sentatives, notably the British paper recommending the Pales- 
tine offensive ; the reports, memoranda, and proposals submitted 
by our Army Council and General Staff to our War Cabinet during 
1917 and the first quarter of 1918 ; the correspondence and reports 
of conversations relating to the extension of. the British front 
between December 1917 and February 1918; the figures of the 
Adjutant General for British fighting strengths at various dates ; 
and ‘finally the reports of our G.H.Q. and the French G.Q.G. 
concerning the arrangements made before the battle of March 21 
for mutual support and the execution of these arrangements. 

Nothing would give me more satisfaction than to see the whole 
of these papers, together with the minutes of the War Cabinet, 
and all papers by outsiders printed for their use, published with- 
out delay. But if these papers are requisite for the complete eluci- 
dation of the whole of the details, the broad truth of the case is 
perfectly well known to all the chief actors in the great drama, 
and it is really inexcusable that fables should be foisted on a 
badly informed public while all these papers are still diligently 
concealed from public knowledge. 

What was the position respecting comparative strengths on 
March 21, 1918? Captain Wright says that Ludendorff was 
‘equal in rifle strength’ to the Allies in France on March 21. 
Now the French G.Q.G. figures, which I was shown last year, 
disclose that the Germans were about 200,000 men stronger 
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than the Allies in France in rifle and machine-gun strength on 
January 1, 1918. American official statistics, shown to me at 
the A.E.F. Headquarters in July 1919, also disclosed that the 
German superiority in rifle strength was 324,000 on April 1, 
1918, and that the Allies did not attain to superiority in rifle 
strength until late in June. Ludendorff, again, admits that ‘ we 
had 25 to 30 Divisions more than the enemy on the whole Western 
front,’ and this evidence is all in accord to show that Captain 
Wright’s statements respecting numbers cannot be trusted. 

The probability that the Germans would bring some 200 to 
220 Divisions against the Allies in the West in the spring of 
1918 had been fully recognised by the French and British 
General Staffs and Commands for months before the attack. It 
stood at the base of Sir William Robertson’s reiterated demands 
for men, and accounted for the unfailing French support which 
he received whenever this subject was discussed. The German 
superiority was sure to be great in itself, and to be rendered 
more dangerous, first, because it was possessed by a single Power 
operating against six Allies with different methods of fighting 
and speaking four different languages, and, secondly, because 
Haig’s successes in 1917; and the German retirement in that 
year, had brought him upon ground which required an immense 
amount of labour to make storm-preof. Further, Haig’s strengths 
had not been maintained by the War Cabinet, and while we were 
100,000 British fighting troops fewer in France on January 1, 
1918, than on January 1, 1917, the absence of reserves made it 
necessary to reduce our Divisions from 12 infantry Battalions to 9, 
this change taking place, in fact, shortly before the German 
attack, and causing not only a most serious reduction of our in- 
fantry, but also temporarily a decrease of efficiency. All these most 
serious circumstances compelled us to adopt a defensive attitude 
and to abandon the initiative which we had enjoyed during 1915, 
1916, and 1917 in the West. This loss of the initiative was per- 
haps the most grievous of our disadvantages. It was in such 
circumstances that, according to Captain Wright, the Military 
Representatives at Versailles decided upon the extension of the 
British front to Barisis. If their excuse for the resulting fracture 
of Gough’s front is that they did not get the General Reserve 
which was part of their plan, the conclusion is obvious, namely 
that they would have done better not to have interfered at all. 

No one can have a much lower opinion of the judgment and 
conduct of our War Cabinet in military affairs during the winter 
of 1917-18 than I have, but I cannot bring myself to believe, 
on such authority as Captain Wright’s, that our Government 
contemplated as a possibility, in any case, that it might be ‘ the 
duty of our statesmen to make peace while still undefeated.’ The 
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conclusion; of the Committee on Man Power, according to Cap- 
tain Wright, ‘ were to decide whether the Allies should submit, 
compromise, or fight.’ I think that, had the public known that 
the War Cabinet entertained, as the barest possibility, any idea 
of compromise with the enemy, and still more submission, there 
would have been such an outery that the War Cabinet would 
have been hurled from office, and have been fortunate to escape 
with their lives. With a great part of our vast resources of man- 
power still unused, with the Americans swarming in, and with 
their training camps full at home, any idea of compromise or 
submission was unthinkable, and the soaner we are told the whole 
truth about this precious Committee the better. I am unable 
in the meanwhile to credit that such poltroonery was ever con- 
templated, though I admit that such contemplation would throw 
light on many episodes which I have been unable hitherto to 
explain on any other grounds. 

But to return to the Versailles General Reserve which was 
never assembled. According to Captain Wright, who for once 
is accurate, this Reserve was fixed at 30 Divisions. It was to 
be divided ‘into three portions each larger than the other.’ So 
says Captain Wright, with some geometric inconvenience which 
would depress Euclid. He makes Foch place one portion in 
Dauphiné, where it would have been quite out of the hunt, a 
second round Paris, and a third round Amiens. But as the infor- 
mation four days before the attack was that German attacks 
were mounted at Ypres, Cambrai, St. Quentin, Rheims, and in 
Lorraine, I prefer to await Marshal Foch’s own account of his 
proposed dispositions of this Reserve, and the dates on which 
they were proposed, before feeling positive that Foch’s final 
dispositions would have ignored the attacks reported to be 
mounted at some three of the places named. 

Supposing, however, that the plan of the Versailles Military 
Representatives had been carried out as described, would the 
reserve have been larger than that which Pétain and Haig actually 
prepared? I do not think so. My information at the time was 
that Haig had 22 Divisions in reserve, including 3 allotted to 
each of his 5 Armies, while Pétain had 39 which could not be en- 
gaged without his permission, The reserve available on March 21 
was therefore, assuming my information to have been correct, 
considerably in excess of—in fact at least half as large again 
as—the whole of the 30 Divisions of the Versailles scheme, and 
all the preparations had been made by Pétain and Haig, not when 
the blow fell but months before, to support each other in case 
of attack. These preparations amounted to complete plans of 
operation and mutnal reinforcement, descending even to such 
details as the anticipatory provision of telephones at localities 
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fixed for eventual Corps and Army Headquarters for reinforce- 
ments when moved up. When the blow fell, Pétain first, and 
then Foch, continually increased the French contingent sent 
to reinforce and relieve the broken British front, until, at the 
close of the German attacks on the Somme and in the North, 
nearly the half of the whole of the French Army—according to 
General Buat who was Pétain’s Chief of Stafi—had come up 
to succour our hard-pressed Armies. It is only with the gravest 
injustice that these efforts should be sneered at or ignored as 
Captain Wright finds pleasure in doing. 

Captain Wright says that Pétain’s French Armies ‘ had had 
no serious fighting for nearly a year.’ As the French casualties 
during 1917 had amounted to 700,000 men, one wonders what 
the idea of serious fighting may be in the mind of an assistant 
secretary. One must also assume that the Versailles Secre- 
tary had heard nothing of Pétain’s final victories at Verdun 
which cost the French heavy casualties, nor of that tactical master- 
piece Malmaison, where Pétain captured 12,000 prisoners and 200 
guns. Considering also that nothing is said, and perhaps nothing 
is known, by Captain Wright of the serious disorders which 
occurred in the French Army in June 1917, nor of Pétain’s most 
valuable and successful efforts to restore the confidence lost by 
Nivelle’s failure in April 1917, one must conclude, on this branch 
of the inquiry, that ignorance alone explains, but does not excuse, 
the slights which this writer chooses to inflict upon a great French 
Marsha! and the French Army. 

But let that pass. Captain Wright says that on March 23, 
1918, Haig and Pétain ‘ were still arguing and Pétain had not 
got further than granting 3 Divisions.’ We are given a fancy 
picture of two hopelessly irresolute men who could not deal with 
a great crisis. Considering that Pétain sent, first 6, then 9 more 
Divisions, and was prepared to send 24 in all by March 26; and 
considering further that the figure rose to 34 French Divisions 
in the new fighting line and behind it by April 5, one only wonders 
how it came about that the assistant secretaries at Versailles were 
so hopelessly ill-informed, and for what obscure motives all these 
fables are told about Pétain, Haig; Robertson, and others. 

Louis Madelin, the historian, who was at the French G.Q.G. 
at the time, has described what actually happened. On March 21, 
on the first report of the attack, Pétain had at once alarmed his 
reserves and ordered them to stand by. He and Haig had pre- 
pared different schemes of mutual reinforcement under different 
hypotheses. In the case that arose, the French 5th Army Corps 
under Pellé, south of Compiégne, was in a position to bring aid 
rapidly, and did so. Humbert’s Staff of the 3rd French Army, 
and Fayolle’s Staff of a Group of Armies, were ready to assume 
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the direction of a French battle on the Oise. Debeney, command- 
ing the ist French Army at ‘Toul, had been warned in advance 
that im certain eventualities he would have to leave his sector in 
other hands, and everyone knows how finely he fought later on 
upon the British right. A rapid service of rail and road transport 
had been prepared in advance to carry numerous Divisions to any 
part of the front attacked, and as a result of all this antecedent 
préparation Madelin can say that the blue helmets of the French 
appeared on Gough’s battlefield in a few hours, and that in a few 
days 20 French Divisions relieved or replaced our exhausted troops 
between Noyon and Amiens. Humbert, on the receipt of a laconic 
order from Pétain to ‘realise hypothesis A,’ hurried to Mont- 
didier to assume command of an Army in process of assembly. 
FPayolle prepared to assume command of a Group of Armies as 
he most efficiently did, and Pétain’s instructions to his troops were 
“to close the road to Paris against the Germans and to cover 
Amiens * southward of the Somme. Cramponnez-vous au terrain! 
Tenez ferme! Les camarades arrivent, were Pétain’s firm and 
encouraging orders to his men. 

How splendidly Foch continued the work of reinforcement is 
@ matter of history and is not in dispute, but it is worth while 
to dwell for a moment on the splendour of the first achievement. 
Two French Armies hastened to the battlefield, took over a large 
part of the British front and stemmed by hard fighting, when in 
the full flood tide of its success, the most powerful, rapid, and 
successful attack that the Germans had made during the war. 
Gough’s Army of 14 Divisions and 1500 guns had been over- 
whelmed by 40 German Divisions with 3500 guns. Gough had 
lost 60 per cent. of lis strength and some 600 guns. His remain- 
ing men had continued to fight valiantly ; but as an organised force, 
properly knit together, his Army had ceased to exist. It was in 
such circumstances, the most difficult maginable, that the French 
had to throw themselves into the large breach, to take over a 
whole battle, and to stem the advance of a superior mass of hostile 
troops flushed with victory. So, when I read Captain Wright’s 
cheap sneers at Pétain and his French heroes, and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s bitter regrets at the absence of the Versailles Reserve, 
TI blush for the shameless injustice of the assistant secretary, and 
wonder whether our Prime Minister had any idea at all of what 
had happened. 

This great defeat of a British Army could not have occurred 
had the War Cabinet done its duty by our British troops in France. 
The measure of their failure did not end there, for April 9 followed 
March 21, and the drain upon the French Army to retrieve our 
two defeats left our Allies unduly weak elsewhere and was mainly 
the cause of the great French defeat.of May 27 on the Chemin 
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des Dames. Foch had been compelled to transfer the centre of 
gravity of the French Armies to our front, He had taken over 
our line between the Oise and Villers Bretonneux as well as part 
of the Kemme] region. This meant for the French a fresh front 
91 kilometres in extent, and consequently the French elsewhere 
were too weak to withstand the German onslaught of May 27. 
In relation to our front Foch’s first directive was dated March 30. 
Before that date the Germans had been thrown back in front of 
Arras and everywhere checked. The fighting on the original 
objective went on till April 4, at which date, according to Hinden- 
burg, ‘the Great Battle in France was over!’ and Ludendorff 
thought the same. This result was mainly dye to the wise pre- 
parations for mutual support made between Pétain and Haig, 
and there is nothing to show that 30 French Divisions under Foch, 
with part of them in Dauphiné, could have secured such a great 
result in the time. Pétain here saved France and the Allied cause 
for the third time during the war, and no Thersites can alter the 
fact. I have no doubt that Captain Wright’s accusation against 
Pétain of a vulgar intrigue against Foch has as little foundation 
as his other charges, but I am not acquainted with the circum- 
stances and so shall not attempt to deal with them. I merely 
stand on the fact which I know, and every Frenchman knows, that 
Marshal Pétain is incapable of baseneas. 

Now I turn to Palestine, about which Captain Wright appears 
to feel as acutely as a political Zionist. He is as ill-informed of 
the charges brought against the Editor of the Morning Post and 
myself in February 1918 as he is about nearly every other matter 
that he deals with. He says that we were ‘ only prosecuted and 
fined for a technical offence.’ That is not true of the prosecution. 
The charges were, on the contrary, that we had published informa- 
tion regarding plans and conduct of military operations and mili- 
tary dispositions. ‘This covered the whole ground. The case was 
fully tried. For me it is a chose jugée and I do not propose to 
reopen it. 

But I confess that I am entertained at Captain Wright’s 
attempt to make out that a Palestine offensive was an awful 
secret in February 1918. I thought that everyone knew that, 
apart from Murray’s operations, the offensive in Palestine had 
begun on October 31, 1917, and that by February 1918 Allenby 
was in Jerusalem and had given the Turks a thoroughly good 
drubbing. Was Ludendorff alarmed, and did he or Hindenburg 
prepare an expedition to meet the chef-d’e@uvre of Versailles 
strategy? To my regret they did not. Let us hear them. ‘I 
regarded it as elementary,’ writes Hindenburg, “that we should 
make an attempt ta recover for our Western offensive all the 
effective troops which we had hitherto employed in Bulgaria and 
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Asiatic Turkey.’ After describing the steps taken, he says that 
he is ‘ entitled to claim that on our side nothing was neglected 
to concentrate all the fighting forces of Germany for the decision 
in the West.’ He allows that he had considered whether he 
should assist his Allies in- the East, but states that he had 
‘rejected it after mature reflection.’ He very pertinently asks, 
‘How were we to bring the war to a conclusion on such lines?’ 
So again Ludendorff, far from caring twopence far Palestine, 
intended to let it go hang, and tells us that he ‘ had agreed with 
Enver upon a reduction of the German troops and had prevented 
the despatch of more men to Palestine.’ 

In short, the German enemy, being out for a fight to a finish 
in the West, took the only logical and correct course of assembling 
every man who could be raked in to take part in it. The whole 
German General Staff would have wept tears of joy, and even 
have offered a year’s pay to the talking shop at Versailles, had 
they known that the plan of a Palestine offensive, drawn up 
by the British section at Versailles, and I believe not supported 
by Foch, had been adopted. In order to learn what that plan 
was, and what forces were to be allotted to it, we must have 
that paper of the British section. That it alarmed the French 
is obvious, because M. Clemenceau, at the War Council in 
February, caused ta be inserted a proviso that no troops should 
be withdrawn from France or Salonika to take part in it. When 
we find a writer, at this late time of day, glorifying a project 
opposed to all the principles of strategy, we may well ask with 
Hindenburg, ‘ How were we to bring the war to a conclusion on 
such lines? ’ 

The Versailles plan ‘carried the Allies ta victory in the 
autumn,’ alleges Captain Wright. What was the plan? He 
tells us. An offensive in Palestine and the Reserves in the West 
under a Committee of Management. Neither part of the plan, 
thank Heaven, was carried into effect. How then did it carry 
the Allies to victory? After March 21, when our War Cabinet 
was brought up against the realities of war and the futilities of 
Versailles, a great part of Allenby’s British troops was brought 
back to France, as our General Staff under Sir William 
Robertson had desired that it should be at latest by January 1918, 
if not in the previous December. ‘The plan for placing the 
Reserves under a Committee of Management—futile, ridicu- 
lous plan incapable of bearing the light of day—was allowed 
to drop out, after my criticism of it, by the Supreme Council 
which had adopted it. Did, then, the Versailles plan have 
any influence at all upon the final victory? No, it had 
none. It merely helped to delay the return of Allenby’s white 
troops to France, traversed the plans of Robertson and his 
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General Staff, and was by so much highly detrimental to the 
true interests of the Allies. 

Another more serious instance of Captain Wright’s capacity 
for romancing is his unfortunate and improper accusation, aimed 
more at Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson and the General 
Staff than at me, that an officer of this Staff showed me the 
official report of the Versailles War Council’s proceedings and 
that his name ‘is perfectly easy to guess.” The accusation is 
wholly untrue. There is not a shade nor a shadow of justification 
for it. I have never seen the said report, nor had I any com- 
munication whatsoever with any officer of the General Staff under 
Sir William Robertson from the date of the assembly of the War 
Council at Versailles in February 1918 to the day on which 
my article appeared. The circumstances in which I became 
acquainted with the silly plans made at Versailles are described 
in my volumes on The First World War published during the 
second week of last month, and without wishing to convey to 
Captain Wright my opinion upon his accusations I will suggest 
to him that they injure no one but himself. 

In view of Captain Wright’s perversion of history and of facts 
it is necessary to state once more the real reasons for our heavy 
defeats of March 21 and April 9. They are known to every soldier 
of repute engaged in the war and cannot be mistaken by any com- 
petent historian. The probability that Germany would concen- 
trate the whole of her available forces in the early spring of 
1918 in the West for a great decision was recognised from the 
moment when the Russian Armies began to dissolve. The 
approaching arrival of the Americans in strength made it neces- 
sary for Germany to seek a decision promptly. There was no 
very serious doubt among the Allies as to the number of Divisions 
which Germany might be able to assemble. In view of the great 
losses and exhaustion of France, it devolved upon the British 
War Cabinet, in which Mr. Lloyd George was Dictator, to close 
down all the Side Shows, to bring as many white troops home 
as possible, and to draw forward, throughout the winter of 1917- 
1918, every man who could be raised from our still unused 
resources in man-power. It was necessary for us to hold the pass 
until the Americans arrived in strength, and the measure of the 
effort needed was the measure of the additional Divisions 
which Germany could bring up from the Eastern fronts. 
That, in fact, was the advice of the General Staff at which 
Captain Wright jeers, and it was also the advice of every British 
General of any competence, and was a dictate of the most 
ordinary common-sense. 

Instead of taking this course, Mr. Lloyd George called ne 


white troops home from the Side Shows, made no call upon our 
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man-power, left Haig with a serious deficit of men at the front, 
allowed Gough’s front to be unduly extended, and compelled 
the War Office to reduce our infantry by one-quarter on the very 
eve of the great German attack. Not to be outdone in folly, the 
Versailles soldiers proposed to place the Reserves in the West 
under a Committee, unduly extended our weakened line, and 
recommended, with certain hedging reservations, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s favourite and fatuous plan of ‘winning the war by 
knocking out the Turk.’ 

In vain did Clemenceau, Foch, Robertson, and Haig appeal 
for men in the West and oppose the childish plan of the Palestine 
offensive. Convinced that we were over-insured in the West, 
deaf to the appeals of men who understood war, utterly 
ignorant of the rudimentary principles of strategy, and encouraged 
by vain visionaries, as ignorant of strategy as himself, into the 
pursuit of a Turkish Will-o’-the-Wisp, the Prime Minister com- 
mitted every folly open to him and left our armies in France in 
no position to withstand a German attack. Neither Foch, nor 
Pétain, nor Haig, nor Gough, still less Robertson who was 
dismissed by February 17, was responsible for March 21 or 
April 9, any more than they were responsible for the corollary 
of these defeats, namely May 27.. Mr. Lloyd George alone was 
responsible. By rejecting the sound advice of Clemenceau and 
the soldiers of eminence, by preferring his own illusions, and by 
trusting to the feather-headed persons who pandered to his follies; 
he, and he almost alone, was responsible for the greatest defeat 
in the history of the British Army. 

Tf the genius of Foch, the experience of his Allied Com- 
manders, and the high spirit of the Allied Armies restored the 
balance by July and ultimately secured victory, this result could 
not have been achieved had not our War Cabinet, after the defeat 
in March, reverted in panic haste to the advice of Sir William 
Robertson, and had not the Americans made the superb effort 
which we know. Between March 21 and the Armistice, at least 
2,000,000 fresh British and American troops reached France. 
Had Mr. Lloyd George made his effort in the winter of 1917-1918, 
as the General Staff had advised, we should have been spared 
our defeats: He made the effort, under the compulsion of the 
enemy, not to prevent a defeat, but to repair it. At Versailles in 
February he threatened a social revolution if more men were 
demanded from Great Britain, and then sent 740,000 men to 
France after our defeats without a whisper of revolution being 
heard. A fraction of those 740,000 men sent to France to repair 
a defeat would have prevented it from happening. No amount 
of special pleading and distortion of facts can alter the truth 
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which is indelibly impressed upon the minds of all who lived and 
understood in those terrible days. Few of us wish to recall that 
tragedy now, but when it is recalled for us by a futile attempt 
to travesty history, we must, once more, and without hesitation, 
condemn Mr. Lloyd George as the chief, and almost the sole, 
responsible author of our misfortunes. 


C. A Court REPINGTON. 


P.S.—After writing the above article it has occurred to me that though 
I may not know the whole of the facts about Pétain’s supposed ‘intrigue’ 
against Foch, I know enough to refute Captain Wright’s statements on the 
subject and to demonstrate their inaccuracy. 

I believe it to be true that neither Haig nor Pétain gave their adhesion 
to the Versailles plan of the General Reserve. Why? Because a General 
Reserve implies a Supreme Chief invested with the mission to use it, and 
because such use is based essentially upon the previous dispositions adopted 
for units in the line and in support, under the guiding idea of a general 
plan made by the Supreme Chief. No such idea existed in the Versailles 
conception, under which a General Reserve, inadequate for its mission, was 
to be commanded by a Chief whose authority was parallel with, and not 
superior to, that of Haig and Pétain. Instead of realising unity of com- 
mand, this foolish scheme distributed the command amongst three authori- 
ties. If Haig and Pétain thought this plan absurd and dangerous, as I am 
sure they did, who now will gainsay them ? 

It was precisely to atone for the lack of a Supreme Command that Haig 
and Pétain arranged for mutual support. When did they do so? Not on 
February 22, as Captain Wright alleges, but on January 24, and conse- 
quently before February 6, when the General Reserve was nominally created, 
and not after it. This agreement or convention arrived at by Haig and 
Pétain was that which became operative on March 21. Captain Wright 
asserts that this agreement was kept secret from Foch till the beginning of 
March, and he infers that the two Commanders, and especially Pétain, 
whom he accuses of a vulgar intrigue, desired to place the Supreme Council 
in presence of a fait accompli and so to checkmate the scheme of the General 
Reserve. What actually happened was that from January 24 the prepara- 
tions for mutual support went steadily forward, and that when the arrange- 
ments for the intervention of the French 3rd Army were completed on 
rae ye 17, the whole of the dispositions were communicated to Foch.— 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF EX-SERVICE MEN 


Lorp Haic’s renewed appeal to the nation on behalf of those who 
have served in the Great War and are still in need has stirred 
the public conscience. There is no doubt but that the public is 
desirous that pledges made during the war should be kept, and 
that justice should be done to those who served their country well 
when danger was nigh, but it is, in these days, more than usually 
difficult to keep the public eye focussed for any length of time 
upon one problem, for we are living in times when crises have 
become commonplace. The problem of re-settling the manhood 
of the nation in civil life is both difficult and tedious, and it requires 
frequent and emphatic digs in the public ribs to keep 
attention concentrated on a recognised duty. The temptation 
to put the war and all that it implies behind us is strong; a 
thousand and one activities, social and philanthropic, which 
were in a state of suspense during the war, are now 
making their claims upon us, and it is easy to find excuses for 
forgetting those whom we swore never to forget. Very few 
people realise that there are still in our hospitals more than 
seven thousand men suffering from wounds received during the 
war. Many of them may have been in hospital for years, and have 
lost one or more limbs, or are paralysed. They are well: housed, 
well fed, and receive the best possible medical or surgical attention, 
but naturally enough most of them are bored to death with hospital 
life, and boredom does not help recovery. During the war it was 
difficult to find scope for all the offers of entertainment which were 
showered upon our hospitals. Now the difficulty is to get any 
response to appeals for outings for some of the saddest of the 
human wrecks which the ebb of the tide of war has left on our 
shores. If such cases are forgotten, it is not surprising that the 
needs of the healthy or of the partially disabled men should not 
be remembered. 

Yet the position to-day is serious enough. There are 13,500 
healthy officers, 135,000 healthy men registered as out of work ; 
there are 2000 officers and 17,000 men who are disabled but 
capable of doing work and are unemployed, while there are con- 
siderable numbers, not registered, to be added to each of these 
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categories. There are, in addition, 37,700 officers and men with 
educational qualifications similar to those of officers who are in 
receipt of training grants from the Government, and are now 
attending courses at our Universities and Technical Schools. 
There are 16,000 more men for whom training grants have been 
sanctioned, but who have not yet begun their courses. All these 
53,000 men will be additional to the normal output of our 
Universities and schools, and most of them will be qualified for 
the professions in which the number of openings is not at present 
large. That the task of placing these men will not be light is 
shown by the fact that out of some 7000 who have completed their 
training, only about 2000 are so far known to have obtained em- 
ployment. We have then to find places for about a quarter of a 
million men before the problem of after-war re-settlement can be 
said to be solved, and its solution is not made easier by the fact 
that winter is approaching, that there are signs of a slump in 
certain branches of trade ; that strikes and lockouts are upon us, 
and that ex-service men who have been placed are drifting back 
into unemployment. The problem is, however, seen to be far less 
formidable than it appears at first sight to be, if we look back upon 
what has been achieved. Between January 1, 1919, and the end 
of July 1920 more than 218,000 officers and 4,100,000 men have 
been demobilised, and more than 4,000,000 of these are now at 
work. A huge majority of these found their own way back into 
professions, trades, businesses or industry, chiefly because em- 
ployers kept places open for them, or were ready to make places 
for them. About 600,000 have been placed by official or unofficial 
agencies. At the beginning of this year there were, including the 
men under training, 460,000 to be provided for. In eight months 
that number has been reduced to 250,000. As the last quarter of a 
million will naturally be the most difficult to place, it may be 
assumed that at the present rate of progress it will be a year before 
the task is finished. It is evident, then, both that the present 
rate is too slow, and that the problem has been reduced to propor- 
tions which are manageable when compared with the state of 
affairs at the beginning of 1919. It can be solved quickly if the 
principle is accepted that ex-service men are entitled to preferential 
treatment, and if a united effort is made by Government Depart- 
ments, employers, trade unions, and by the public generally. 
Apart altogether from the obligation which we are under to 
these men (and to that I will return later), it is of national import- 
ance that it should be solved quickly. We are much perturbed 
at the present time by the unrest in the labour world, and more 
particularly by that form of unrest to which the generic name 
of ‘ Bolshevism’ is given. Now all these men when they were 
in Navy blue or Army khaki were petted by the nation ; nothing 
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was too good for them ; they were told that they were heroes, and 
lavish profiisés were made to them, some officially, others un- 
officially. Those of them who now find that throwgh no fault of 
their own they are unable to earn a living, or ate allotted pensions 
which are inadequate to support themselves and their families in 
decency, are filled with resentment against society in general. 
The feeling of comradeship engendered by common service in time 
of danger is still very strong amongst éx-service men, and every dis- 
abled tian in distress, every dependant of a fallen soldier in want, 
spreads the feeling of bitterness and discontent amongst scores of 
others. Demonstrations by unemployed ex-service men, sothe of 
them accompanied by violence, are becoming increasingly common. 
It is reported in The Times of July 25 that out of 246 casuals 
entering the Workhouse at Blackburn as emergency cases during 
the first half of this year, 115 were ex-service men. I have before 
me @ list of thirteen ex-servicé men, all of them suffering from 
varying degrees of disability, who had to seek Poor Law relief t 
Kirkealdy during the month of July. One of these men had 
been wounded in the right leg—a compound fracture. He is a 
married man with three children. Another, with a wife and two 
children, had been wounded in the left forearm, which had been 
amputated. I know that unfortunately these cases are not excep- 
tional, for when travelling about England and Wales I have 
recéntly come across numerous other cases of ex-service men with 
good war records who are in workhouses, or are in receipt of 
Poor Law relief. In the Officers’ Association, with which I am 
connected, we are confronted almost daily ‘with heartrending 
casés of distress amongst those who have served as officers and 
amongst the dependants of officers. Quite recently we have had 
before us the case of an officer who had served in the Navy during 
the war, and gained six decorations; he has six children, and 
when he came to us they were without food or boots ; the case of 
a captain who served in the Army and was suffering from 
neurasthenia, the result of shell-shock : he has a wife and seven 
children and was without means of any kind; the case of a 
lieutenant in the Army, married, with one child, who had been 
earhing a hatidsomme income before the war, but had had to sell 
everything of value he possessed to provide food and clothing. I 
have taken these cases at random from the most recent report of 
the work of the Officers’ Association, and they are by no means 
exceptional. It is not surprising that while things are as they 
are, the ranks of unrest should be reinforced. 

This, then, is a brief statement of the case as it is, but before 
considering remedies, it is necessary to meet some criticisms which, 
if not general, have a certain influence, and stand in the way of 
concerted action. It is said that a great deal of sloppy sentiment 
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is being expressed about our so-called ‘debt of honour’ to ex- 
service men ; that in fact we are not m debt to these men, who 
are now appealing for employment, because almost all of them 
were conscripted, and no special pledges were given to conseripts ; 
that our Government has done more for ex-service men than the 
Government of any Allied nation ; that the majority of unemployed 
ex-service men are unemployable, and would have been without 
work whether there had been a war or not ; and that in any event 
this is a matter for the State and not for the individual, who has 
as much as he can do to meet the increased cost of living and the 
demands of the tax-collector. The first of these criticisms is easily 
met. Had we established during the war a system of compulsory 
military service by which whole classes of the mamhood of the 
nation were called to the Colours after due notice and at stated 
periods, its incidence would have been even, and it would have 
been possible to consider the special claims of each class in pre- 
paring the plans for demobilisation and for pension, as has been 
the case in France. Even in that case we could not honourably 
have maintained that we were not in debt to those who served. 
France has not said to her poilus—‘ You did what you were bound 
by law to do. We have no more use for you now. Go and shift 
for yourselves.’ No nation which has any respect for itself would 
adopt that attitude. But in our case the claim of the ex-service 
man is far stronger. We adopted compulsion in the middle of 
the war at a time when it was only possible to make its incidence 
even in the case of boys who reached the age when they became 
liable for service. Noone can say how many of these boys would 
have volunteered had they been given an opportunity, but if the 
spirit and courage which they displayed when sent into the field 
be taken as a criterion, it is safe to assume that the proportion 
of volunteers would not have been less than it was before the 
passing of the first Compulsory Service Act. The remainder of 
the conscripts came from men of all ages and of all classes, but 
the majority of them were men of or approaching middle age, 
married men with families and with trades, businesses or pro- 
fessions. Under the French system all these men would have 
been called up in classes, composed of men of the same age, and 
it would have been possible to give special treatment where it 
appeared advisable to do so to any particular class or classes. 
Under our lack of system no such arrangements were possible. 
Some men escaped service, stayed at home and got rich; others 
served under peculiarly arduous conditions; others again, for 
no particular reason, got off very lightly. Having decided 
deliberately that it would pay us best to adopt a system of volun- 
tary service in time of peace, and having introduced compulsory 
service in a hurry in time of war, we must face the consequences 
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of our action. We were unable to frame any definite and precise 
rules for service in time of war. One man was taken and another 
left ; one man was rushed out to the trenches in time of crisis, and 
another found an easy job on the line of communications. It is 
as impossible to frame precise rules for the treatment of ex-service 
men after the war, and we cannot establish with justice a rule 
that volunteers are to be treated in one way ‘and conscripts in 
another. 

It is true that our Government has done more for ex-service 
men than have the Governments of other countries. The scale of 
gratuities and of pensions is higher than that offered by our Allies, 
but on the other hand the standard of living with us is in almost 
every instance higher than it is with them, while there is the un- 
doubted fact that there is a great deal of undeserved distress. This 
again is mainly due to the unevenness of the incidence of the 
service, and to the fact that when we had to expand our forces 
twelvefold, we had to use men as they were wanted, without much 
regard to their age, social or worldly position. Regulations for 
service pensions are necessarily rigid, and it is impossible for the 
greatest genius in drafting to draw up equitable regulations to meet 
conditions which have arisen under no system. The present 
pension regulations are based mainly upon the rank of the 
pensioner. They are adequate in certain cases, and they are 
wholly inadequate in others. It is quite probable that some men 
are getting more than is absolutely necessary, and it is quite 
certain that many are not getting enough. A pension which 
suffices for a subaltern of twenty is of little help to a subaltern of 
forty whose business has gone to pieces owing to the war, and 
who has a wife and three or four children. Subalterns of forty 
with large families are, from the official point of view, an anomaly, 
and Government Departments cannot legislate for anomalies, but 
this does not make it right that anomalies should suffer through 
no fault of their own. I am not here concerned with the question 
of pensions, which is even more difficult and complex than that of 
employment; my reason for this digression is to make it clear 
that owing to the conditions under which our armies were raised, 
there must be a large number of cases which are not covered by 
the regulations. As these cases are discovered and classified, 
pressure is being brought to bear upon the Government Depart- 
ments concerned, int order to get the regulations modified ; but 
this is a slow process, and the Government Departments, even 
when they are convinced that a good case has been made out, find it 
no easy matter in these days to wring money from the Treasury, so 
while the wheels of the official machine are revolving ponderously, 
the unfortunates for whose benefit the change is proposed are often 
in dire want. Recently, largely owing to the insistence of Lord 
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Haig, additional provision has been made for disabled officers and 
their dependants, but probably at least six months will have 
elapsed from the time when. the new warrant, authorising the 
increase, was approved, before the beneficiaries receive their 
money. There are, therefore, numerous gaps in regulations, which 
can only be filled by public generosity working through the un- 
official organisations. It is not the business of these organisations 
to do the work of the Government departments, but they are 
required to do the work which for one cause or another the Govern- 
ment departments cannot do. The national conscience cannot 
therefore be satisfied with what the Government has done, or is 
doing, nor can its promptings be stilled by saying that this ques- 
tion is one for official action only. This applies almost to every 
branch of the problem of the ex-service man and certainly to the 
provision of employment. 

There are a very large number of employers who are doing 
their best to co-operate with the Ministry of Labour in providing 
work, but many of them are finding it increasingly difficult to get 
the type of man who is worth a living wage. This is the origin 
of the statement, which one now hears frequently, that the 
majority of the 200,000 are the unemployable residue of the 
4,000,000. Ido not deny that there are some ‘ wasters’ amongst 
them—it would be truly astonishing if it were not so—but the 
large majority can become wage-earners if they are given a chance. 
The reason why they are difficult to place is that most of them 
come from two categories. They are either middle-aged men, who 
had small businesses before the war, and have neither the means to 
restart them, nor the training to enable them to take up a new 
occupation ; or they joined up.as boys and have never been trained 
for any profession, trade or industry. The latter class is the more 
numerous. Those who were apprenticed before they were 
eighteen and whose apprenticeships were interrupted by the war 
have now almost all been provided for by arrangement between 
the Ministry of Labour and the trade unions. We have to deal with 
those who have never been apprenticed. They learned the trade 
of a soldier after an abnormally short period of training, and most 
of them acquitted themselves well. It is therefore only fair to 
assume until the contrary is proved that they can if given a chance 
learn other trades. Clearly it is the duty of the nation to give 
them the chance, and they are not given a chance if they are classed 
as unemployable because it is difficult to place them. The case 
of those who joined as boys and thereby missed the training for 
civil life which they would otherwise have received has been under 
the arbitration of a Government committee. This committee has 
just reported and has recommended that training for these men 
should be provided by the State in the same way as it is now 
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provided for the disabled men. It is a matter of great importance 
bath to the ex-service man and to the State that effect should be 
given promptly to this recommendation. 

So far 1 have been dealing with the fit ex-service man, much 
the largest class : but there remains the disabled man to consider. 
There is certainly no need to press his claims for consideration, 
yet he is not being considered as he should be. In a statement 
recently issued by the Minister of Labour it is said that in London 
and the Home Counties alone there are nearly 5000 firms which 
should be on the King’s Roll of employers with 5 per cent. of 
disabled men on their books who are not on that Roll. A number, 
indeed, and I think I may fairly say most of our great hotels 
employ a large number of foreigners, and there are in many of 
our great retail businesses posts which could be filled by disabled 
ex-service men and are filled by others. The same criticism has 
been in the past applicable to the Government departments, with 
certain exceptions, of which the Ministry of Labour is notably 
one. That matter is now being put right. A committee over 
which Lord Lytton presided has investigated and reported upon 
the whole question of the employment of ex-service men in Govern- 
ment departments, and the Minister of Labour has been authorised 
in conjunction with the Treasury to supervise the application of 
the recommendaitions of the committee. Further, just before 
Parliament rose a Cabinet Committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the whole question of the employment of ex-service men. All 
Government departments are at the present time engaged in 
putting their houses in order, and it may confidently be expected 
that one of the most common excuses for inaction in this matter 
will shortly disappear. There has been a good deal of exaggera- 
tion of the remissness of the Government, but unquestionably and 
admittedly there are departments which might have done more 
than they have done. It has therefore been easy for some em- 
ployers to point to them and say that it is the business of the 
Government to lead the way. That the Government is now 
determined to increase its lead is one of the good results of Lord 
Haig’s latest appeal, and of the immediate and emphatic support 
given to that appeal by His Majesty. The principle that ex- 
service men are to receive preferential treatment has been definitely 
accepted by officialdom, and will be applied both to the disabled 
and to the fit ex-service man. While there are 20,000 of the 
former trained for employment but out of work, there can be no 
question but that an ugly blot remains upon our scutcheon. 

Possibly many employers are unaware how much has been 
done in the National Factories to fit the disabled for employment, 
and do not know the courage with which these men have faced the 
task of fitting themselves for a new life. The most inspiring 
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effort in the direction of finding remunerative work for the disabled 
on @ business basis is that which has been organised and financed 
by Mr. Bernard Oppenheimer, who has established a factory for 
diamond cutting and polishing at Brighton, which not only pro- 
vides work for the disabled, but introduces into this country an 
industry which has hitherto been in foreign hands. The Brighton 
factory accommodates 1750 persons, and branches have been 
established at Cambridge, Wrexham and Fort William capable of 
accommodating another 250. After the first six months of train- 
ing, when the men receive a maintenance allowance from the 
State, they pass on to a minimum wage of 2l. a week with the 
practical certainty of permanent employment. The average earn- 
ings of men who have completed two years training are over 5l. 
a week, exclusive of the pension which they receive’ in respect of 
their disablement, and it is possible for men to earn up to 7l. a 
week. This is conclusive proof that many of the disabled are 
employable under suitable conditions, that their future can be 
assured, and that they can take their places in the economic 
machine. Some of the work performed by limbless men must 
be seen to be believed. Recently I saw at one of our orthopaedic 
hospitals a man who had lost both hands and was the best clerk 
in the establishment. These 20,000 could, I am convinced, be 
speedily placed if each area of the country would proceed to investi- 
gate how many of them are within its bounds and make it a point 
of honour to find them employment. 

The same principle of decentralisation is undoubtedly applic- 
able to the employment of the fit ex-service man. It is a principle 
strongly advocated by Dr. Macnamara who, since he became 
Minister of Labour, has thrown himself into the work of helping 
the ex-service man with rare energy. It will not, however, solve 
the problem completely, for there are areas which with small 
opportunities contain a large number of ex-service men who are 
in need of work, and there are other areas which with large 
opportunities have a comparatively smell number of men un- 
employed, while the lack of housing accommodation makes it 
extraordinarily difficult to transfer labour from one area to another. 
Supervision and advice by a central authority, in this case 
the Ministry of Labour, are therefore necessary. It is equally 
necessary, as I have already said, that the deserving ex-service 
man should be given preferential treatment by all concerned in 
the question of his employment, particularly by certain trade 
unions. Some of the trade unions have already made consider- 
able concessions, but the rules of others still stand in the way. 
If the building trade unions would modify their rules in favour 
of the ex-service man, under proper safeguards to ensure that his 
labour is not exploited and that standard rates of wages are 
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observed, a very large number of ex-service men could be provided 
with employment at once, a national obligation could be liquidated, 
and a national need be met. I say therefore that if this problem 
is to be solved a concerted effort by Government departments, 
employers, and trade unions is required. We have entered the 
last lap of the race, and the time has come for a spurt ; and whether 
a spurt is possible or not depends very much upon the attitude of 
Labour. As I write, it is still uncertain whether we are to have 
a coal strike or not. Such a strike would certainly wreck all the 
plans which have been made, it would not only plunge the un- 
employed ex-service men into almost irretrievable misery, but it 
would ruin thousands more who have just been given a fresh start 
in life and are finding their feet. A very large proportion of 
ex-service men are trade unionists, and an appeal to them to 
remember their comrades of the Great War should not fall on 
deaf ears. 

The problem of employment is at the present-time the most 
serious of the problems of the ex-service man, for naturally if all 
employable ex-service men are given work at a living wage much 
of the prevailing distress will disappear, but it is not the only 
problem. When it has been solved there will still remain with 
us the duty of providing for the disabled who cannot work, and for 
their dependants and the dependants of those who have fallen. 
There will still be pensioners whose pensions are wholly in- 
adequate, either because they have been based upon an earning 
capacity which is in fact non-existent, or because their pensions 
have remained stationary while the cost of living has not. There 
will still be hard cases which do not come within the terms of 
regulations; there will still be in those regulations gaps which 
let in care and want. Therefore in the general scheme of co- 
operation for the benefit of the ex-service man there is ample scope 
for private benevolence, if it is not to be said of us as it was of our 
forefathers : 

When troubles arise and the war is nigh, 
God and the soldier is the people’s cry. 


When war is o’er and the trouble righted, 
God is forgotten and the soldier slighted. 


F, MAURICE. 





THE NATION IN ARMS IN THE 
GREAT WAR 


‘For that the leaders took the lead in Israel . . . . bless ye the Lord.’— 
Judges v. 2. (Revised Version.) 
In the June number of this Review, Lieutenant-Colonel & Court 
Repington, in his brilliant monograph on ‘ Kitchener,’ remarks : 
The history of the raising of the New Armies has still to be written, for 
Sir George Arthur has not dealt with them in much detail.? 


Even in these days of short memories, it will -be recalled by 
most people that Kitchener was pre-eminently the man who had 
the vision to foresee that we were in for a long war; enlistment 
for ‘three years or duration of the war’ struck the keynote of 
the situation as he visualised it, and those pregnant words had 
@ sobering effect on many who had scarcely begun to realise what 
a war without preparation on our part, against a nation in arms 
like Germany, really portended. 

There were many who, in view of the situation thus outlined, 
thought that immediate steps would be taken to prepare the 
country for the introduction of national military service, and to 
create the machinery by means of which it could be put in 
force, whenever the Government might decide that compulsory 
military service should take the place of voluntary enlistment. 

As the weeks went by, however, and the rush of recruits from 
all classes of the nation was in excess of the numbers that could 
be dealt with in regard to the primary necessities of shelter, cloth- 
ing, and equipment, it became apparent that no immediate steps 
were to be taken to provide for the apparently distant date when 
voluntary recruiting would cease to meet our requirements ; and 
even the preliminary essential precaution of compiling a national 
register of our available man-power, with a view to its intelligent 
exploitation, does not appear to have been contemplated. The 
National Registration Act was not passed until July 1915. 
According to Sir George Arthur, it was ‘as the year 1915 matured ’ 
that Kitchener 
realised that a mighty effort must be made to ensure the necessary drafts. 
He already had a total of 2,500,000 men; within the twelve months from 

1 Kitchener, by Sir George Arthur. 
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April 1916 to April 1917 he must obtain 1,500,000 more. If the year’s 
voluntary recruiting would issue in 1,500,000 men instead of the calcu- 
lated 1,000,000, conscription might be set aside. 


It was ‘ at this juncture ’__presumably about the autumn of 1915 
—but the author is niggardly in the matter of dates—that the 
War Minister told Mr. Arthur Henderson frankly that 


he had made up his mind to ask early in 1916 for such legislation as would 
relieve our Commanders in the field from all further anxiety as to rein- 
forcements. 


The tacit admission of existing anxiety is noteworthy. Mr. 
Henderson promised that the Labour Party should not corporately 
oppose any legislative measure which the War Minister should 
pronounce indispensable to procure victory, only making the pro- 
viso that General Service, when asked for, should be ‘ labelled 
as @ special requirement and not as a policy.’ 

Sir George Arthur continues—without giving specific dates : 


Kitchener was dismayed a few weeks later to hear a clamour inspired 
by ‘zeal not according to knowledge,’ for the immediate enforcement of 
General Service. 


On the next page he tells us that ‘to give Voluntary Recruiting its 
last chance, Kitchener instituted the Derby scheme,’ and informs 
the reader in a footnote that 

the National Register being now completed, every person in Great Britain 
—Ireland excluded—between the ages of sixteen and sixty-five was regis- 
tered on a separate card. 


We thus arrive at the fact that in Sir George Arthur’s opinion, 
it was in October 1915, the date of Lord Derby’s appointment as 
Inspector-General of Recruiting, that the War Minister recognised 
that Voluntary Service was now to have its ‘ last chance.’ 

Under Lord Derby’s scheme, all men of military age (18-40) 
were canvassed and recruited in groups according to age. There 
were forty-six groups, twenty-three for married and twenty-three 
for single men : the idea was that every man who, in a country 
where national military service prevailed, would be enlisted as 
a matter of course without any option on the part of the individual 
—should be persuaded to enlist voluntarily: the groups would 
then be called up as required, the single men being taken first. 
The scheme was explained by Lord Derby and fully considered 
at a meeting of the Parliamentary and Jomt Labour Recruiting 
Committees at Downing Street.on October 15, 1915 ; after having 
been previously outlined at a conference a few days earlier. 

The outstanding feature of the scheme was the new departure 
by which reeruiting was handed over entirely to civilians, who 
were made responsible for bringing recruits to the military authori- 
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ties, the canvasses being conducted with the aid of the organised 
political party machinery and the co-operation of the municipal 
and civil authorities. 

Kitchener had always refused to commit himself to any direct 
advocacy of compulsory service; his argument being that it was 
essentially a political question, and that it was the duty of the 
Cabinet to decide the means by which the men should be pro- 
vided, after the military authorities had stated their requirements : 
his sympathies undoubtedly lay with voluntary recruiting—one 
can scarcely call it a system—but there can be no doubt that if 
he had thrown the weight of his wonderful prestige into the scale 
in favour of compulsory service, at any period of the war, the 
nation would have accepted the decision—not only without a 
murmur, but with positive relief, for the people trusted Kitchener, 
but they did not trust the politicians. The Government, for its 
own sake, and with one eye on the polls, would gladly have laid 
the onus of adopting compulsory service upon the broad back 
of the War Minister, and though its motive in so doing might 
be suspect of. party expediency, there is no doubt that the result 
would have been to clear the air and unite the country in the 
policy which ‘ Kitchener ’ declared to be necessary to win the war. 

But ‘ Kitchener’ would make no such declaration—at pre- 
sent ; he still adhered to the position which he had originally 
adopted, viz. that it was the duty of the soldier to state his require- 
ments in men, and that it was the duty of the Cabinet to decide 
how they were to be found : in maintaining this attitude he seems 
to have ignored the fact that military commanders at home and 
abroad were stating their requirements with no uncertain voice, 
and that the War Office was at its wits’ end to devise ways and 
means, at any cost, to meet those requirements; and that he, as 
a Secretary of State, was a member of the Cabinet whose duty 
it was to find the men.” 


2 Take the Dardanelles as a typical case of the handicap from which our 
Commanders-in-Chief abroad were suffering, owing to their requirements in 
men not being met. Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell, in his classic work 
The Dardanelles, writes : ‘From the very outset, the question of drafts to fill 
up the gaps in the ranks was an acute one, and one more pressing even than 
reinforcements . . . moreover, to make matters worse, infantry battalions 
from the United Kingdom too often took the field short of establishment... . 
The infantry battalions recruited in the British Isles were throughout the — 
campaign from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. below establishment... . A serious 
shortage of armed and trained personne] existed almost continuously in the 
British Isles until compulsory service wag introduced in 1916; for new divisions 
were constantly being formed and demands for drafts for the Western Front 
were uniformly heavy .. . the requirements in respect to infantry drafts from 
the United Kingdom were not met. . . . It is no exaggeration to say that 
many divisions were, in respect to the principal arm of the service, at times 
only divisions in name. This was not the least of the causes which contributed 
to bring to naught the hope of winning command of the Dardanelles entertained 
by the Allies in 1915.’ 
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In the meantime the Army and the country were getting un- 
easy at the notorious breakdown of voluntary recruiting, and it 
is necessary to examine the grounds for this uneasiness before 
going any further, in order that we may understand the situa- 
tion at the time when Mr. Asquith made his statement on the 
conduct of the war (November 3, 1915). This is especially neces- 
sary in view of the fact that, failing a lead from a trusted leader, 
the question of compulsory service was in danger of drifting into 
the troubled waters of party controversy. It seems curious that 
Kitchener should not have foreseen that his own abstention from 
any declaration of policy on this subject was almost certain to 
bring about the very result which he deprecated : it is probable 
that he had not realised the magic influence of his name with 
the people of this country, nor, possibly, their deep distrust of 
the politicians. Be this as it may, we are told by Sir George 
Arthur of Kitchener’s 
dismay at the clamour which arose a few weeks later (i.e. after his inter- 
view with Mr. Henderson, previously mentioned), for the immediate 
enforcement of General Service. He had always intended to ask, if and 
when necessity arose, for compulsory powers; but he hoped to do this at 
the psychological moment when he could enlist, at the same time, the 
sense and sympathy of the people. The compulsory service proposal was 
now, unfortunately, regarded as a political move, with the result, as 
Kitchener said, ‘of bringing the big guns of the anti-conscriptionists to 
bear’ on the proposed compulsion. 


It is a regrettable fact that during 1915 the editors of several 
newspapers received semi-official communications in which it was 
suggested that they should refrain from advocating the introduc- 
tion of compulsory service, in view of the fact that Kitchener 
thought it would be better, on the whole, not to swop horses while 
crossing the stream, and that we had better go on with 
voluntaryism. 

The levity with which this all-important question was treated 
in some quarters is almost incredible. One Conservative M.P. 
begged the editor of a certain influential paper to cease his ad- 
vocacy of obligatory service because ‘ that fellow Captain Guest, 
M.P., is doing it, and he is such a beastly Radical.’ 

Parliament and the country were calling for a lead, and on 
November 3, 1915, Mr. Asquith provided it—but not in a fashion 
which would have inspired the song of Deborah.* When he came 
to the question of men for the Army, he laid down the proposition 
that every man, without any distinctions, should be doing the 
thing for which he was best fitted: this almost looked as if he 

% See quotation at the head of this article, 
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were leading up to the introduction of that terrible bugbear, ‘ in- 
dustrial conscription ’ ; but apparently nothing was further from 
his thoughts, for he went on without.a pause to say that when 
adequate provision had been made for all the other necessary 
services 

the residuum—not perhaps a very happy word to use—I will say the 
reservoir, which is left, of men of military age, ought to be fully explored 
and exhausted. 


Now this is a very remarkable exposition of policy : ‘ business 
as usual ’ * is to be allowed to absorb all the men it requires ; and 
what is left, the ‘residuum’ or ‘reservoir,’ must be ‘ fully ex- 
plored and exhausted’ for the Defence of the Empire! 

To win a great war, and to win it quickly, requires the maxi- 
mum effort of which a nation is capable; the sooner victory is 
achieved, the sooner can the ordinary business of the country be 
resumed ; during the intense struggle for mastery in the military 
field, all other activities, including those in the economic field, 
which do not bear directly on the issue of the struggle, must 
be partially or even wholly suspended. Germany was making 
her maximum effort and had been preparing for it for a generation. 

But we search Mr. Asquith’s speech in vain for any indication 
that the policy of the Government was to concentrate the whole 
of our resources and energies on winning the war with the least 
possible delay, by providing, on a systematic plan, for the training 
of every man of military age, fit to bear arms, to take his place 
in the fighting line when required, and relegating ‘ the carrying 
on of the industries which are essential to our exports’ to the 
unfit and over age. Could there be a more monstrous inversion 
of principle at a supreme national crisis? 

The speech reads like the dialectical effort of an ingenious 
debater, discussing as a question of abstract morality and academic 
expediency, during a mortal struggle, the great issue of national 
service : there is no fire, no inspiration in it. In eloquent and 
sonorous phrases Mr. Asquith stated that he had ‘no abstract or 
& priori objection of any sort or kind to compulsion—in time of 
war,’ and admitted that 


our system of voluntary recruiting, which does very well in time of peace, 
operates, as it has hitherto been practised, in a haphazard, capricious, 
and to some extent unjust way, both with regard to individuals and classes. 
(Hear, hear.) I+ is like a net with very irregular meshes. It lets through 
some things which ought not to be allowed to escape, and it holds and keeps 
some things which had better be let through. 


4 The actual words used were ‘the carrying on of industries which are 
essential for the production of our exports,’ after the necessary provision had 
been made for munitions of war. 

2x2 
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But Mr. Asquith’s objection to compulsory military service was 
not based on the inefficient working of the voluntary system or 
on any abstract attachment to the principle of voluntary service ; 
he continued— 


It is based on entirely different grounds, viz. that the employment of 
compulsion under existing conditions would forfeit what I regard to be of 
supreme and capital importance, viz. the maintenance of the national 
unity. (Cheers.) That, again, is an abstract objection, for when trans- 
lated into concrete terms, it means this:—If you are to apply—I do not 
speak of any particular method, but any method of coercion or compulsion, 
without something in the nature, I will not say of universal, but of general 
assent, you would defeat your own purpose. . . . compulsion, if resorted 
to, ought only to be resorted to with something in the nature of general 
assent. (Radical cheers.) I am glad to say that, to a large extent, these 
are not for the moment practical or relevant controversies. 


Mr. Asquith refrained from defining the extent of the national 
effort which was required in relation to the military situation, but 
complacently remarked that 


You ought to aim at securing everybody who is left of military age and 
capacity, after you have completely supplied the other industrial neces- 
sities to which I have referred. 


He continued to express his absolute confidence in voluntary 
recruiting : 

But if, when every just allowance has been made for other necessary 
work, and the whole of this machinery (i.e. the Derby scheme) has been in 
operation and has achieved what it can do, there should still be found a 
substantial number of men of military age not required for other pur- 
poses, and who without excuse hold back from the service of their country, 
I believe that the very same conditions which make compulsion impossible 
now—viz. the absence of general assent—would force the country to a 
view that they must consent to supplement by some form of legal obligation 
the failure of the voluntary system. (General cheers.) As far as I am 
myself concerned, I should be prepared to recommend them to take that 
course, but I dismiss it as a contingency which I do not think is ever likely 
to arise. 

The ‘ contingency,’ however, as we shall see a little later on, 
was already staring us in the face; but as this article is only 
concerned with the historical record of facts, it is not proposed to 
inquire on what grounds Mr. Asquith considered that it was 
never likely to arise. 

The Prime Minister’s speech was an elaborate effort to lull 
the country into a sense of security and confidence in the Govern- 
ment; it was so obvious that he did not wish to disturb the com- 
fortable routine of civilian life, or to give a rude shock to the 

5 These included munition industries and those on which the actual life of 
the nation depended, as well as —_ industries necessary to carry on ‘ business 
as usual.’ 
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worship of materialism, which had been fostered on so many 
election platforms by appeals to material interests, and reckless 
promises of material benefits, but never leavened by anything 
so crude as @ call to duty, or inspired by the smallest appeal to 
patriotism. How could he ask the country to face the facts, 
when he would not face them himself? * 

The Prime Minister promised that as soon as possible after 
the 30th of November—the date on which Lord Derby would 
close the list for voluntary recruiting, he would give the House 
the figures which would enable it to decide whether voluntary 
recruiting had been a success. 

Sir George Arthur is an eloquent pleader for the infallibility 
of Kitchener, but his arguments in defence of the War Minister’s 
deliberate inaction in 1915 in respect to the introduction of com- 
pulsory military service are not convincing. He says that after 
the National Registration Act was passed in July 1915, a vehement 
agitation was started for NEMS, forthwith a measure for 
compulsory service. 


This demand Kitchener deprecated as premature, and therefore harm- 
ful. The Voluntary system had, within a year, yielded 2,000,000 men, 
and it was still producing approximately 20,000 men a week, and at that 
pace [my italics] 1,000,000 could be kept in the field for twelve months. 


This refers to the raising of the third million. 

Now, whether this method of reasoning was Kitchener’s, or 
whether it is only adduced by Sir George Arthur to account for 
Kitchener’s failure to advise the Cabinet that the country should 
be prepared, and the necessary machinery created, for the intro- 
duction of compulsory service in sufficient time to ensure perfect 
continuity in the supply of drafts, does not much matter. There 
is an obvious fallacy in reckoning that because, in July 1915, 
20,000 men were coming in weekly—therefore fifty times that 
number could be kept in the field for fifty-two weeks : it assumes 
(a) that the continuous drain on our man-power would produce 
no appreciable exhaustion during the next twelve months, and 
that 20,000 men would be the possible weekly quota in July 1916, 
as it had been in July 1915; and (b) that the wastage by war of 
this million would amount to only 4 per cent.’ 

How far this figure fell short of the requirements may be 
gathered from Mr. Tennant’s statement in the House on 
December 22, 1915: ‘ For every man abroad we ought to have 

6 Disraeli said once that ‘Mr. Gladstone ministers to the people’s wants, 
but not to their needs.’ Is this a tradition which Mr, Asquith inherited? 

7 Fifty-two weeks at 20,000 a week would produce 1,040,000 enlistments, 
i.e. a surplus of 40,000 over and above the 1,000,000 to be ‘kept in the field’ : 


this allows a margin for the replacement of casualties at the rate of 40 per 1000, 
or 4 per cent. per annum. 
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1.8 in reserve at home, 15 per cent. per annum.’ It also takes 


field.*® 

It must also be borne in mind that Kitchener was under no 
delusion as to the probable duration of the war, and that he was 
not gambling on the chance of concluding the war in 1916; 
though there may have been sinister influences at work in political 
circles endeavouring to bring about a ‘ peace by agreement ’ before 
the end of that year: ‘ We don’t want to crush Germany,’ was 
the watchword of these European patriots. It was not long 
before they discovered that Germany did want to crush Great 
Britain, and that the mere ‘ man in the street ’ had been alive to 
this fact already for a considerable time. But still the importa- 
tion of cotton into Germany continued under the protection of the 
British Government. 

Far too much has been made of the supposed invincible 
objection of the country, especially of the so-called working class, 
to compulsory military service: it was the business of German 
agents and German sympathisers to foster this idea : there is little 
doubt that early in the war the country as a whole desired to do 
whatever Kitchener might tell them was necessary. ‘He will 
tell us when he wants us’ was the saying on everyone’s lips, or 
the thorght at the back of his mind. 

As Sir George Arthur truly observes in regard to the attitude 
of Labour : 
To be asked for their consent to compulsion by Kitchener, whom they 
trusted, was one thing; it was quite another to have it forced upon them 


by politicians whom they distrusted, and whom they suspected of the 
desire to introduce industrial conscription under martial law. 


It is of special interest in this connexion to note that there 
were bona-fide conscientious objectors who stated that it was the 
duty of the Government to introduce a general measure of con- 
scription, which would include all the vital industries of the 
country as well as military service ; thus, and only thus, could our 
resources in man-power be organised on logical, systematic, and 
economic lines. 

lit 

In the autumn of 1915 it was demonstrated to Kitchener that 
men were not available to complete the 39th, 40th, and 41st 
Divisions. He insisted that they should be completed even if 
two of them had to be filled up by Bantams, and would not listen 
to any discussion or consent to see ‘the rubbish,’ as it was 
described by an Infantry Battalion Commander in one of these 
Divisions, who on taking over his command sent in an official 


® See footnote, p. 681. 
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report saying that ‘to contemplate ever sending such material to 
France was to invite disaster ’—this was in November 1915. 

‘Rubbish ’ it certainly was, so far as the Infantry was con- 
cerned, and the officers could not fail to realise that so hopeless 
was the material upon which they had to work there was no 
possibility of the Division taking the field as it was then 
constituted. 

Lord Kitchener had seen Bantam battalions at Liverpool and 
Manchester towards the end of March 1915, in a big review of 
New Army Troops, and on that occasion is reported to have said 
that he was ‘more than pleased with them ’ : these Bantams were, 
however, more or less picked men, their principal disability being 
shortness of stature. It is much to be regretted that he was 
unable to review the residuum of the Bantam stock, which was 
recruited in the autumn of the same year. 

The following extracts are taken from the letter of a Battalion 
Commander in one of these Divisions : 


Consequent on General Howard’s® report of his inspection in January 
1916, Lord French personally inspected in February 1916. Commanding 
Officers were shortly afterwards authorised to reject unsuitable men, and 
were given @ free hand subject to the concurrence of medical officers. I 
personally rejected 671 out of 1000, this was about the average for my 
Brigade. . . . I imagine the percentage of rejections was about the same 
in the Brigade . . . . About 250 more Bantams from an English 
battalion were sent at the last minute to complete my battalion to war 
strength ; this nearly ruined the battalion. Luckily these English Bantams 
collapsed at once, and as they were replaced from home by drafts of 
normal men (i.e. after compulsory service was introduced), their advent 
proved a blessing in disguise. 


In this connexion Mr. Long’s statement in the House on the 
27th of April** is illuminating : 


Hundreds of men were passed through what is called the medical exami- 
nation, probably in less time than it would take to examine one-tenth of 
the numbers. In some cases certificates were never signed, they bore on 
them no indication of the person to whom they referred. 


It is permissible to believe that the medical officers had been, 
perhaps semi-officially, informed that the Secretary of State for 
War was more desirous of securing the numbers required than 
concerned with a too strict adherence to the recognised standards 
of fitness ; this would account for the accelerated pace at which 
the medical examinations were conducted—it certainly was not 
due to the rush of recruits, as was the case in the autumn of 1914. 

In a letter from a Battalion Commander on the condition of 
another Division which went to France at an earlier date, January 


® General Howard was Inspector-General of Infantry. 
10 In asking leave to introduce a new Military Service Bill. 
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1916, it is stated that the Infantry consisted entirely of Bantams” ; 
he records the complete collapse of this Division in action in the 
following October: ‘ The Corps Commander practically cast the 
whole of the Infantry and entirely reorganised it,’ after which the 
Division gained an hovourable place in the annals of the war. 

It needs no further argument to prove that already in the 
autumn of 1915 voluntary recruiting had failed to meet the 
requirements of the Army, but that, rather than admit it, any 
expedient was resorted to, to enable the establishments of new 
Infantry units to be completed and drafts to be procured for those 
already in the field. The result was that the ranks of many 
Infantry battalions of the New Army were filled with mental 
and physical degenerates, on whose military training several 
months of perfectly useless and heart-breaking work were spent 
by devoted officers and N.C.O.s without any tangible result, so 
far as fitting them to meet the enemy was concerned. 

This wanton waste of time, money, and energy, expended on 
worthless human material, might have been altogether avoided 
if compulsory service had been in actual operation in July 1915. 
And it must never be forgotten that a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, and that the failure of a single Division at a critical 
moment may jeopardise the success of a great operation or imperil 
the security of an Army. 


IV 


Sir George Arthur writes as an enthusiast for voluntary 
recruiting, and gives us only one'side of the picture. He says 
that 


it will stand to the undying credit of the Voluntary System that in twelve 
months it secured for the land-forces of the Crown 2,000,000 men drawn 
from a non-military people. 


But he does not tell us of the chaos which this indiscriminate 
_ volunteering caused in our national organism, and how its effects 

continued to react to the detriment of our military efficiency long 
after voluntary recruiting had given place to compulsory military 
service. In the autumn and winter of 1915 and spring of 1916 
the armament firms were terribly handicapped by the withdrawal 
of skilled workmen in the engineering and chemical trades. 
This was the period when the most strenuous efforts were being 
made to bolster up voluntaryism at the cost of efficiency ; vulgar 
and stupid posters greeted the eye on every hoarding and public 
building,”* girls presented white feathers indiscriminately to any 


11 Evidently some of those who appeared at the Review previously 
mentioned. 
12 There was an exhibition of these deplorable works of art in Berlin! 
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able-bodied man under forty whom they saw in -civilian dress, 
and insulting epithets were freely made use of to ‘ persuade’ men 
to enlist ‘voluntarily.’ Dr. Addison, Minister of Munitions, 
admitted in the House (June 28, 1917) that by May 1917, 40,000 
skilled workers had been brought back from the Army to the 
workshops. But the number of skilled and unskilled workers in 
these indispensable munition trades who had enlisted in 1914 and 
1915 was far in excess of 40,000: it was computed by an official 
that 384,000 out of a total of 1,500,000 in the munition 
trades joined the Army freely or under moral compulsion, before 
this scandalous makeshift came to an end through utter collapse. 
Of these men, large numbers were killed, others could not be 
traced, many had gone to India, and none of those who went to 
the East were brought back when the cry of the munition 
factories became insistent in 1915. As a result, we could not 
produce munitions fast enough for the requirements of the Army 
until with great difficulty and much loss of time we had trained 
unskilled workers and women to fill up the gaps. Birmingham 
firms and others simply could not carry out Government orders 
for all sorts of munitions in 1915 because their men had been 
driven into the Army by the insults of frenzied women and urgent 
appeals from middle-aged men who could wield the pen and use 
the tongue even though they believed themselves too old to carry 
a rifle. These firms demanded the return of their workers, and 
in some instances got a few of them back. Even the civilian 
mind can visualise in part what it cost each unit at the Front, 
which was compelled to surrender some of its fighting men, and 
the dislocation of the delicate machinery of the organism trained 
to a high point of efficiency, which nothing but battle casualties 
should be allowed to disturb. Thousands of our men in France 
were killed and wounded owing to lack of munitions of all sorts, 
and this lack was largely due to the indiscriminate recruiting of 
men who ought to have been kept in the workshops. The extent 
of this evil has never been understood by the public—the public 
is merely urged to applaud the magnificent bag of 2,000,000 men 
which ‘stands to the undying credit of the voluntary system, 
secured in twelve months for the land forces of the Crown, drawn 
from @ non-military people.’ What utter bunkum this is! It 
was certainly most creditable to the 2,000,000 who were ready 
and willing to fight for their country ; but there was no credit due 
to the ‘system’ which was, on the contrary, no system at all, 
but merely a kind of timid opportunism, which was unwilling to 
face facts and bring home to every citizen that he had duties as 
well as ‘ rights,’ and that when the country was in danger the 
duty to defend our national heritage must take precedence of the 
‘ right’ to look on while others did the fighting. Far from being 
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a credit, it was an undying disgrace that this nation should be 
willing to exploit the patriotism of 2,000,000 of its finest citizens 
in order that the remainder might escape their obligations. 

It took years to perfect the fool-proof machinery which ulti- 
mately enabled women and boys to turn out enormous quantities 
of munitions by means of a minute and scientific subdivision of 
labour, under the skilled supervision of a comparatively small staff, 
and set free in 1918 between sixty and seventy thousand skilled 
workmen ** without any detriment to the output of munitions. 

If Germany had concentrated against us in 1915 she must 
have beaten us ; for our munition factories were unable to meet the 
demands made upon them, owing to the tremendous exodus of 
skilled men to join the Army.** 


V 


Passing to another aspect of the subject: In the patriotic 
ardour of the early days of the War, when no attempt was made 
to regularise recruiting, the most flagrant waste and misappli- 
cation of man-power was visible everywhere: dentists became 
drivers, skilled chauffeur mechanics became infantry privates 
because recruiting was closed for mechanical transport at the 
time when they presented themselves for examination ; and when 
recruiting for this branch was reopened and men urgently required, 
the skilled men who had already enlisted in the infantry were not 
permitted to transfer to the Army Service Corps, by express com- 
mand of the Secretary of State, who absolutely refused to allow 
any transfer from the Infantry, and while such men were wasting 
their skilled knowledge and experience in a branch of the service 
where they were of no value, the Army Service Corps was actually 
bribing wholly unskilled men to enlist for mechanical transport 
and training them in a school established for the purpose. 
Hundreds of men who by education, training, character and social 
position, were suitable for commissions—rather than remain a day 
longer than was necessary in mufti, enlisted in Cavalry, Artillery, 
and Infantry, and remained in the ranks for two years or more, 
while hundreds of most unsuitable persons who did not enlist, 
were given commissions. Many of these young men had enlisted 
in such corps as the Honourable Artillery Company, or in ‘ Pals’ 
battalions, and the result was that in units where the majority 
of the rank and file or even a considerable proportion could be 
recommended for commissions, their names were not sent forward 
because the exodus of so large a number of the best of the rank 
and file would mean destruction to the efficiency of the unit. In 
vain did the War Office order Commanding Officers not to stand 


13 Mr. Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons, March 27, 1918. 
14 See ante, page 688. 
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in the way of eligible men who were fit to be given a commission, 
and in vain did other Commanding Officers apply to such units to 
help them to fill the gaps in their commissioned ranks. A letter 
from the father of one of these Public School boys ** who had to 
wait until November 1, 1916, for his commission, exactly hits 
off the situation : 

But while I saw the son of the local seedsman, and also the son of my 
grocer, swanking up and down the streets of , in the King’s uni- 
form with Second Lieutenant’s stars, no commissions could be obtained for 
all those fine fellows in the two batteries of the H.A.C., the flower of the 
Public Schools. 


And this at a time when Commanding Officers were in desperate 
straits to obtain officers of the right stamp. From the earliest 
days of the war Territorial units were robbed of their men to 
furnish drafts, the process being transferred to the second line 
or reserve units as these were formed. The general attitude of 
the Territorials was that entire units were usually eager and 
willing to volunteer for general service, but they deeply resented 
being asked to furnish drafts: The attention of Parliament was 
drawn to the subject by Captain Amery on December 22, 1915, 
and the reply of Mr. Tennant is an illuminating commentary on 
Mr. Asquith’s recent utterance ** on compulsory service, when he 
dismissed it ‘as a contingency which is never likely to occur.’ 
Mr. Tennant said : 

It had not been possible for them to define what should be the function 
of second-line units. They had been drawn on for three purposes, and it 
had been said that to put them in three different spheres of utility was 
to place them in an impossible position. He realised that to take drafts 
from them was the worst use to put them to. It was not a proper pro- 
ceeding: but when one had not enough men to draw upon. beggars could not 
be choosers. 


But what aroused public indignation more than anything was 
the infamous injustice of requiring men who had been invalided 
from wounds or other causes to return to the Front, while able- 
bodied men were still at liberty in this country to evade military 
service, many of them drawing absurdly high wages and doing as 
little work as possible i in return for them. 

And it was in such circumstances as these that Sir George 
Arthur defends Lord Kitchener for not taking earlier action to 
create, and to put in force, the machinery for national military 
service, and blames those who tried to arouse the nation and the 

15 T knew father and son personally, and had tried without success to get 
the young man under my own command as a Second Lieutenant, but his 
Brigade Commander would not part with him, on the ground that if he did so 
he would have to allow some seventy others also to go, and his Brigade would 


be unfit to take the field. 
16 Mr. Asquith’s speech, November 3, 1915, see page 684. 
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Government to a truer appreciation of the deadly peril of 
continuing the slipshod expedients of voluntary recruiting. 

It is also worthy of note that Sir George Arthur explains 
Kitchener’s reason for not utilising the Territorial Force organi- 
sation as a means of creating the Armies required for the great 
struggle which faced us in August 1914, in the following terms : 

There was the Territorial Force, only partially under War Office direc- 
tion and administration, and largely in the hands of local Associations in 
which the civilian element predominated, and in which local influences 
prevailed and would be sure to assert themselves... . the whole man- 
power and all the resources of the Empire must be laid under contribution 
and expanded to their full value—a task which might well be too weighty 
to impose on the Territorial Associations. 

And yet we find that Kitchener placed his ‘last hope’ of the 
success of the voluntary system in the purely civilian extemporised 
organisation of the Derby scheme, and that local civilian tribunals, 
appointed ad hoc, adjudicated under the Military Service Act on 
the claims of men of military age to exemption from military 
service. It would be an ungrateful task to criticise Kitchener, 
whose great personality, far-seeing view, and complete detachment 
‘from politics inspired the whole Empire with confidence ; but it is 
necessary to put certain issues in their true perspective in attempt- 
ing to write history, and permissible to express a doubt whether 
Sir George Arthur does not sometimes try to prove too much in 
his brilliant biography. 

VI 

At the end of 1915, the military situation being as stated in 
the foregoing pages, the public was impatiently awaiting Lord 
Derby’s promised report on the results of his great recruiting 
scheme. On the 20th of December Mr. Asquith stated in the 
House that ‘in consequence of the complexity of the task and 
the enormous difficulties of classifying and tabulating the figures,’ 
Lord Derby and his assistants had been unable to complete their 
work, but it was hoped that it would be possible to make a state- 
ment before the adjournment. A question was asked as to the 
advisability of impressing on single men the importance of enlist- 
ing at once, to which Mr. Asquith readily agreed, adding the 
portentous words ‘ it is their bounden duty.’ And yet these words 
failed to inspire the men to whom they were addressed, with any 
feeling of solemn obligation; on the contrary, they actually 
retorted ‘Let the married men go first, they have got something 
to fight for.’ On December 21, 1915, in Committee of Supply on 
the vote for an extra million of men for the Army, Mr. Asquith 
said + 

On August 5, 1914, the House authorised the vote for 500,000 men, and 
on September 9 in the same year another vote of 500,000, followed on 
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November 12 by another vote for 1,000,000 men, making 2,000,000 in all. 
The estimates for the current financial year 1915-16 took the figure at 
3,000,000, at which at this moment it stands. I am now proposing that 
we should authorise the raising of another million men. 


He regretted that it was not possible to communicate Lord 
Derby’s report which had only been received the previous evening, 
‘the figures and the inferences to be drawn from them deserve 
and ought to receive the most careful attention.’ 

Mr. Redmond made an optimistic speech on voluntary service 
in which he said : 

Throughout the world the moral effect of that demonstration must be 
enormous, and he believed that the effect would be due entirely to the fact 
that the demonstration was a voluntary outburst of patriotism. He was 
certain that when a full opportunity was given, every section of the com- 
munity would show that the accusation of being shirkers or slackers did 
not lie against any section whatever. ... To him the question of com- 
pulsory service was one not of principle, but of expediency or necessity. 
These were practically the same words as Mr. Asquith used on 
the 3rd of November, when he said that he had ‘no abstract or 
a@ priori objection to compulsion in time of war. . . it is a pure 
question of practical expediency—how are we going to bring the 
war to a successful conclusion?’ 

Mr. Redmond was convinced that compulsion was not neces- 
sary, and hoped that in existing circumstances the Government 
would make no proposal for its adoption. How readily people 
believe what they want to believe! But feeling was running high 
among all classes of the community against the flagrant’ injustices 
of the voluntary system and the greatest anxiety was being felt 
in regard to the future; there was an uncomfortable suspicion 
that the Government did not want to win the war. Mr. Stanton, 
the Independent Labour member for Merthyr Tydvil, made his 
maiden speech in reply to Mr. Redmond, to whom 
he found himself wholly in opposition. Was it too much to expect that 
men who had lived under the British flag and had reaped all the benefits 
of the security which it gave them should come forward? If this country 
was good enough to live in, if was good enough to fight for. He was not 
satisfied with the Prime Minister’s statement, because something had 
been withheld, and Lord Derby’s report could not be as satisiactory as it 
should be, or the House would have heard of it. 

On the 22nd of December, in reply to a question, Mr. Asquith 
could not hold out any hope of being able to make » statement 
on Lord Derby’s report before the adjournment. 

On the 5th of January the Military Service Bill was intro- 
duced. Lord Kitchener, in a brief summary of the situation, 
after outlining his scheme, said : 

This scheme had to be developed under the system of voluntary service 
existing in this country, and I must say that this system has given us 
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results far greater than most of us would have dared to predict. 
I personally had always hoped that we should be able to finish the war 
successfully without changing that system. I do not consider that the 
change proposed (in the Bill) should be regarded as any derogation of the 
principle of voluntary service in this country. It only affects during the 
war one class of men, amongst whom there are undoubtedly a certain 
number who have but a poor idea of their duty as citizens, and require 
some persuasion greater than appeal, to bring them to the colours. 


Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons said : 


The Bill is limited to Great Britain (cries of ‘Why?’) to which alone 
Lord Derby’s Scheme applies (loud and renewed cries of ‘Why?’). The 
Bill applies to all male British subjects who on August 15, 1915, Lord 
Derby’s date, had attained eighteen years and who had not attained forty- 
one years, and who at that date were unmarried, or widowers without 
children . . . . such persons will be deemed duly enlisted for the period 
of the war as from the appointed day ... . the appointed day is the 
twenty-first day after the date on which the Act, by force of Proclamation, 
comes into operation. 


Mr. Asquith showed no enthusiasm even for this half-baked 
measure of compulsory service ; there was no ring of patriotism or 
stirring call to arms in his speech ; but there was an evident desire 
to make it quite clear, that the evasion of military service under 
this Bill would be as easy as falling off a log. Four methods of 
evasion were explained under the euphemistic title of ‘exemp- 
tions,’ classified as follows : 

1. Employment in work of national importance. 

2. Maintaining dependents. 

3. Medical unfitness. 

4. Conscientious objection to combatant service. 

Sir John Simon resigned his post as Home Secretary, and 
made an impassioned appeal to the Government 
to realise the dangers that lay ahead [i.e. from Trade Union opposition], 
and to go on as they had done in the past with free men to achieve, he 
hoped, a lasting victory. 


And this speech was made when the Army was starving for 
trained drafts, which were only precariously obtainable by bleeding 
second-line units at home; when the establishments of the last 
two Divisions of the New Army could only be completed by 
resorting to the enlistment of degenerates and dwarfs, who by no 
possible flight of imagination could ever be converted into efficient 
infantry soldiers; when men who had been wounded or invalided 
from the Front were being hastily patched up and sent back to 
fight again! No wonder that the name of Sir John Simon was 
execrated in the Army. 

General Seely, in a fine speech, quoted the example of 
Switzerland, where the War Minister had assured him that all 
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the people were of one mind in regard to universal service, but 
that the compulsory law was necessary ‘as the foundation of it 
all, becarse when you bring in the greater part of your population 
into the machinery of war, you must have the power to organise.’ 
And it was just this ‘ power to organise’ which we had not got, 
and as a result we had chaos. Mr. Seely continued : 


Somebody appealed to the sacred principle involved. I ask what is the 
sacred principle of voluntary service? (An Hon. Member: ‘Liberty.’) 
My Hon. friend says ‘Liberty.’ Liberty to do what?. . . Liberty that you 
may send another man to fight for you. (Loud cheers.) 


The Bill passed the first reading by a majority of 298, and 
the Act was passed on the 27th of January. By Proclamation 
on the 8rd of February the Act was brought into force on 
February 10, 1916. 

During the passage of the Bill through Parliament Lord 
Lansdowne (January 25), in moving the second reading, said he 
was ‘in no mood to apologise for. the homoeopathic dose of com- 
pulsion prescribed in the Bill.’ The‘dose was in fact limited to 
the compulsory recruitment of what Mr. Asquith had termed the 
‘residuum,’ and excluded the married men and Ireland. Lord 
Derby threw a lurid light on the way in which the exemption 
clauses would work, or be worked ; he 


was bound to say that he was infinitely more frightened of the action of 
the Government than he was of the action of the Tribunals in reducing 
the numbers to be raised by the group system... . since he had made 
his report, no less than four lists of ‘ reserved’ occupations had come out, 
and no fewer than 100,000 badges had been issued in four days last week. 


Viscount Midleton vigorously criticised the Government for its 
policy of drift and for following the line of least resistance : 


As to the justice of the Bill, if the Prime Minister’s pledge had not been 
given, would any man have considered it just that the married men who 
joined when they were single and went into the Territorial Force, and 
who, after they were married, were almost compelled by the force of public 
opinion to volunteer for foreign service, and who had been wounded and 
sent back, should be forced to continue their service to the end of the 
chapter, while it was laid down that no married man at present in this 
country should be compelled to join? (Hear, hear.) He thought that 
the Government might have been expected to show a little more courage 
in spreading their net a little wider. He was sorry the Government did not 
take their courage in both hands and elect not to put a stigma upon the 
patriotism of Ireland by excluding her from the Bill. 


This miserable ‘ homoeopathic dose of compulsion’ was of course 
a signal failure, as everybody outside Government circles knew 
that it must be: one of its most remarkable clauses, which was 
introduced ‘in order to prevent what was called industrial com- 
pulsion,’ was, that if a man ceased to remain in the employment 
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which entitled him to exemption from military service, he should 
have two months in which to secure another certificate of exemp- 
tion by obtaining fresh ‘employment of national importance.’ 
The way this worked out in practice was that while the Army 
was starved for men, the badged shirker at home was free to 
chuck up his job—which was of ‘ national importance ’—and then 
loaf for a couple of months, and at the end of that time drift back 
into a badged occupation or cover up his tracks so that the recruit- 
ing officers could not trace him: concurrently with this open 
scandal, which was being enacted all over the country, men who 
were of the utmost importance to certain trades connected with 
the output of munitions and essential products, were taken for 
military service when they ought not to have been taken, and 
subsequently had to be withdrawn from the Army and restored 
to their trades, as has been previously mentioned. As the 
evidence increased on all hands to prove that the foredoomed Bill 
was a failure, it became imperative that the Government should 
take fresh steps to secure the necessary men for the rapidly 
wasting Army. But rather than face the issue of National 
Military Service, even at this late hour, the so-called Government 
perpetrated the greatest outrage on the nation’s sense of decency 
which any Government has ever permitted itself to propose. On 
the 27th of April Mr. Long asked leave to introduce a new Military 
Service Bill ; the gist of the Bill was to make it lawful to extend 
the service of the Regular Army and Territorials to the end of 
the war, and thus avoid the necessity for introducing National 
Military Service : it was evident that Mr. Long felt his position 
acutely.’7** He said: 

It is profoundly distasteful to be compelled to ask men who have given 
long years of splendid service to their country, who are the very salt of 


17 Mr. Walter Long, whom Kitchener had before taking office consulted as 
to man-power, joined the Coalition Government on the understanding that 
conscription would be part of its programme. He only refrained from immedi- 
ately pressing this condition on Kitchener’s representation that the moment 
would almost surely, but had not yet, come. He was reminded that the War 
Secretary was the only Minister who could claim personal experience of 
conscription.—Sir G. Arthur’s Life of Lord Kitchener, page 313, footnote. 

18 On the afternoon of the day when the Battle of Jutland was fought, 
Lord Kitchener invited Members of the House to meet him at an informal 
conference, at which they could ask any questions on Army administration 
after listening to 4 statement which he would make. In the course of this 
statement he said: ‘I must ask gentlemen of the House of Commons to 
recognise that I had rough-hewn in my mind the idea of creating such a 
force as would enable us continuously to reinforce our troops in the field by 
fresh Divisions, and thus assist our Allies at the time when they were beginning 
to. feel the strain of the war, with its attendant casualties. By this means 
we planned to work on the up-grade while our Allies’ forces decreased, 80 
that at the conclusive period of the War we should have the maximum trained 
fighting army this country could produce.’—Life of Tord Kitchener, 
pp. 328, 329. But the drain on the second-line units to supply drafts, to which 
reference has already been made, was bound to prevent the possibility of 


creating fresh Divisions. 
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our Army, and who have bled in some cases more than once or twice in the 
present war—it is, I say, profoundly distasteful to be compelled to enact 
that these men serve again. 

The pith of the proposals in this Bill seemed to be a deter- 
mination, at any cost, to stave off the introduction of a compre- 
hensive Military Service Bill, by tinkering with the desperately 
critical situation at the expense of the Regular Army and Terri- 
torials who were simply to be compelled to serve until the end 
of the war. 

The most scathing criticism of the weakness and injustice of 
this proposal was made by Sir E. Carson and Mr. Walsh (Lab.) 
who said : 

If there was to be general compulsion, let it come: if military necessity 
really required it, let them be fair all round. He hoped that the House 
would reject any such Bill as this, and insist on the straight thing. . . . 
Let the Government say ‘ The necessity has now arisen and must be met’ : 


if they make such an appeal as that to the country at large, they need not 
fear the response. 


To the intense relief of the whole country this miserable Bill 
was withdrawn, as the Government now began to see that they 
dared not face the well-founded hostility which its introduction 
had evoked. 

On May 3, 1916, the New Military Service Bill was read for 
the first time. It extended the provisions of the Military Service 
Act which was passed in January, so as to include all male British 
subjects, married as well as single, between the ages of 18 and 41, 
without reference to the date on which the age of 18 was reached, 
so that every young man on attaining that age automatically 
came under the Act. 

On the following day the second reading was moved by Mr. 
Lloyd George in a speech of immense power and eloquence, and 
was carried by a majority of 292, only 36 dissenting. 

On the 9th of May the inclusion of Ireland was discussed and 
negatived without a division. 

On the 28rd of May the Bill passed its third reading in the 
House of Lords, and on the 24th of May the Commons agreed to 
the Lords’ Amendments. 

Thus at last—and a very long last—was a Military Service Bill 
placed on the Statute Book, which enabled Great Britain (but not 
the United Kingdom) to organise what remained of her man- 
power, for the continuance of that life and death struggle in 
which she was engaged, and for the rectification, in some measure, 
of those grievous blunders which a previous administration based 
on voluntary enlistment had left behind as a legacy. 

It is not my purpose to comment on the motives which may 
have influenced certain politicians to support voluntary recruit- 
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ing up to a point which endangered our chances of winning the 
War, and infinitely prolonged it at a terrible cost, and it is very 
far from my purpose to pose as the critic of so great a man as 
Kitchener, whose work for the Empire is, in itself, an all-sufficient 
monument and memorial to a life which has enhanced the lustre 
of the British name in every quarter of the globe. 

But while we may feel a legitimate pride in the splendid 
response which the nation voluntarily made to the call of duty, 
we must not allow ourselves to be blinded to the consequences 
which were entailed by deferring too long the measures which 
were necessary to array the nation in arms to fight and defeat 
the most formidable military Power in the world which was bent 


on nothing less than our annihilation. 
F. G. STONE. 
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WHO LET THE ‘GOEBEN'’ ESCAPE? 


THE safe arrival of the Goeben and Breslau at Constantinople on 
August 10, 1914, created as much surprise in Germany as it did 
in this country. The Germans could not understand it. Unable 
to observe a strong covering force in the Channel protecting our 
transports, and perplexed by the non-appearance of the Grand 
Fleet, the Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg on the 8th of August 
expressed this opinion : ‘ After thorough consideration I regard 
it as probable that England is holding back so as to prevent any 
decision which would lead to the prolongation of the war. It 
is most desirable that we should act in the same way so as to 
afford England the opportunity of bringing about peace.’ He 
thought this could be the only explanation of the escape of the 
Goeben which otherwise he declared to be ‘a gigantic mistake of 
the British Admiralty."* This extraordinary view is to some 
extent accounted for by the general belief over there that the war 
would only last a few months. I am afraid we cannot confirm 
the ‘holding back’ idea, and hence it is desirable the nation 
should know how successful evasion was accomplished in face of 
greatly superior forces. Let us try to solve this difficult problem 
by the light of information available though far from complete. 
We have, it is true, an official Naval War History compiled by 
Sir Julian Corbett, but as regards this incident it has evidently 
been heavily censored. There is no summing up by an impartial 
judge, perhaps hardly to be expected from a non-professional 
writer, so after perusal the public will remain as puzzled as before. 
I will endeavour to indicate how it happened. 

When war commenced between France and Germany on 
August 3, 1914, there were two German warships in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Goeben, a battle-cruiser of 22,600 tons, carrying ten 
ll-inch and twelve 6-inch guns, and the Breslau, a cruiser of 
4500 tons, armed with twelve 4-inch guns. Admiral Souchon flew 
his flag in the Goeben. He had been warned early in July that 
the political situation was not free from difficulty, and no doubt 
Berlin kept him posted later as to the progress of events. 


3 German Official History; The Times, June 21, 1920. 
699 222 
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It is natural to ask here—why, when affairs became critical, 
these two vessels were retained in the Mediterranean—a confined 
sea, with a narrow outlet at the Straits of Gibraltar, containing 
a formidable French fleet besides British warships. Prudence 
dictated an exit into the Atlantic, where, in the event of our 
entering the war, these vessels emulating the Alabama of old and 
the Emden later on could have done an immense amount of 
damage to our commerce before being brought to book. We had 
no warships on foreign stations capable of overtaking and subduing 
the Goeben. Just as it was necessary to despatch a special force 
from home to deal with Von Spee’s squadron after the action off 
Coronel, so only a Lion or Queen Mary could frustrate the 
Goeben’s operations if so employed. It is possible some such 
orders reached her, but if so they were cancelled and Admiral 
Souchon given another objective. His ship was in prime condition, 
having lately undergone refit at Pola, including no doubt docking, 
which would give her a high rate of speed. On the Ist of August, 
when our story begins, the two German ships arrived at Brindisi 
and filled up with coal. At that date the bulk of our Mediter- 
ranean fleet was at Malta. It included three battle-cruisers, 
Inflexible (Flag of Admiral Sir Berkeley Milne), Indomitable, 
and Indefatigable. Somewhat smaller than the Goeben, each 
carried eight 12-inch guns, but they could not attain to the speed 
of the German vessel. This proved a serious detriment at an early 
stage. We had also four armoured cruisers on the station— 
Defence (Flag of Rear-Admiral Troubridge), Warrior, Black 
Prince, and Duke of Edinburgh, all of about 14,000 tons and 
armed with six 9.2-inch guns supplemented by guns of 73-inch or 
6-inch calibre. The smaller cruisers comprised the Gloucester, 
Weymouth, Dublin, and Chatham, besides a number of Torpedo- 
boat Destroyers ; an ample force, one would think, to account for 
the two German ships if they became our enemies. 

As this by the 2nd of August seemed more than likely, the 
Rear-Admiral with Defence, Warrior, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Indomitable , Indefatigable, Gloucester, and a flotilla of Destroyers 
proceeded to sea. The Black Prince had gone to Marseilles to 
embark Lord Kitchener for Egypt, but, this not taking place, she 
returned and joined the Rear-Admiral on the 4th. His orders 
impressed upon him the importance—if we became engaged in 
war—of husbanding our naval force in the Mediterranean, and in 
the early stages of avoiding being brought to action against superior 
force. He had to watch the approach to the Adriatic, and shadow 
the Goeben with his battle-cruisers. Presumably these instruc- 
tions emanated from the Admiralty, for he was also informed that 
Italy would probably remain neutral. Watching the Adriatic 
meant that the Austrian fleet at Pola might come down to attack 
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the French, or interrupt the transport of troops from Algeria to 
France. Confided to Sir Berkeley Milne was the additional task 
of assisting the French to protect their transports. Why we should 
do this is difficult to understand considering the smallness of our 
force. The official historian seeking apparently an excuse for 
this excess of generosity on our part says ‘ Seeing how weak our 
Ally was at the moment in the Mediterranean, and how anxious 
we were to do all in our power for her at sea, the order was natural 
enough.’ He has the grace to own ‘it had very regrettable 
consequences.’ No doubt of that; but can a fleet be considered — 
‘weak ’ which included ten battleships and six armoured cruisers 
besides four older battleships and a flotilla of destroyers as opposed 
to seven battleships including the Austrian fleet? This duty 
hampered the free action of our force, and had considerable in- 
fluence in producing an unsatisfactory result. Admiral Milne, 
however, carried out his instructions, and being ordered himself 
to remain at Malta he despatched the Dublin to Bizerta to com- 
municate with the French naval authorities and arrange for 
concerted action. The French Admiral did not consider himself 
weak, for he offered later on to reinforce Admiral Troubridge’s 
force, and was quite capable of guarding his transports and 
accounting for the Goeben if she came west. With orders to that 
effect he left Toulon at daybreak on the 3rd of August and steamed 
towards Algeria, 

Our Rear-Admiral had not proceeded far on his way when fresh 
orders reached him to send Gloucester and Destroyers on, and for 
the rest of his squadron to return along the south coast of Sicily. 
Reports led Admiral Milne to believe the German vessels would 
make for the western portion of the Mediterranean, either to 
attack French parts and transports, or pass out into the Atlantic. 

As regards the last contingency the Admiralty had fearful 
visions of what our commerce might suffer in the event of such an 
escape, so an order came to the Rear-Admiral to send the two 
battle-cruisers post haste to the Strait of Gibraltar to bar the way. 
He was then to continue his route again towards the Adriatic. 
It is as well here to remind critics that no one-contemplated a 
run for the Dardanelles ; but the detachment of those two battle- 
cruisers—a detachment that remained permanent—tremendously 
handicapped Admiral Troubridge should he fall in with the enemy. 

As a matter of fact curiously enough the Goeben and Breslau 
had gone to the westward. After leaving Brindisi they appear 
to have put into Messina some time on the 2nd, but-left soon after 
midnight and steered towards Sardinia. On the journey news 
probably reached them of war commencing between Germany and 
France, so when about thirty miles south of the above island they 
steered for the African coast, arriving early the next morning, 
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when the Goeben bombarded Philippeville, and the Breslau did 
the same at Bona—a futile proceeding reducing coal and ammuni- 
tion. By this time, if not before, orders must have reached 
Admiral Souchon to take the two vessels to Constantinople, for 
he now turned and retraced his steps to Messina. 

We arrive at the forenoon of the 4th of August, when our two 
battle-cruisers hurrying west met the German vessels hurrying 
east. They could not attack, England not having declared war. 
Shadowing remained, so they turned and endeavoured to keep 
their objective in sight. This proved unavailing owing to lack of 
speed, and the Goeben went on undisturbed to Messina which 
she reachtd early on the 5th. Between the time of her leaving and 
return the cruiser Chatham had passed through the Strait of 
Messina and reported no warship there, but on the afternoon of 
the 5th some hours after war had commenced between England 
and Germany authentic intormation reached our two Admirals of 
the Goeben being at Messina. The opportunity for stopping her 
further progress had now come. It only needed an effective guard 
over the two exits of the Straits and her doom was sealed. Her 
officers looked upon their chance of escape as desperate, and it is 
said many made and posted their wills. How did we deal with 
this situation? Not for a moment contemplating the dash for 
Constantinople ; permeated by a belief that a run for the Atlantic 
would again ensue, and hampered by his orders to protect the 
French transports, Admiral Milne kept the three battle-cruisers 
off the west coast of Sicily, leaving Admiral Troubridge to guard 
the other exit with his four armoured cruisers. This squadron 
had proceeded towards the Ionian Islands, a good position for also 
watching the Adriatic and its comparatively narrow entrance 
through the Strait of Otranto. His latest orders directed him to 
maintain his position and to detach the cruiser Gloucester to watch 
that exit of the Messina Strait, also not to get seriously engaged 
with a superior force. As little interference as possible from a 
distance when an Admiral knows his objective has usually pre- 
vailed in former wars, but not apparently on this occasion. Only 
when all the messages flashed to our bewildered admirals in the 
Mediterranean are made public can a complete reason be assigned 
for this unfortunate incident. We can only judge from the facts 
dealt out with sparing hand, and regret that Sir Berkeley Milne 
did not at once send a battle-cruiser to reinforce the Rear-Admiral 
when the presence of the Goeben at Messina became known to 
him. Barring that, and in view of home instructions, his arrange- 
ments seem well devised up to this point. In the meantime the 
German vessels took in coal from a ship that awaited them, and 
then at about 5 p.m. on the 6th of August left Messina and pro- 
ceeded through the Strait by the southern and eastern entrance. 
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Observed by the Gloucester, who reported their departure, and was 
herself observed by the enemy, the pair steered along the Italian 
coast as if making for the Adriatic followed by our cruiser. Con- 
sidering the odds it was a bold enterprise of Captain Howard 
Kennedy, but he determined that while afloat he would not lose 
sight of them. ‘To prevent the land obscuring his view of them 
he even crossed their track and got ar inside position from which 
they were clearly visible. About 11 o’clock Admiral Souchon 
decided he had gone far enough in a northerly direction, so turned 
and shaped a course for Cape Matapan, the southern point of 
Greece, from which, if not intercepted, he would steer for the 
Dardanelles. The Gloucester followed hard upon his heels all that 
night, having reported his change of course. Captain Kennedy 
could not be shaken off, though the next morning the horizon 
gave no indication of approaching assistance. If he could only 
delay the Goeben it might arrive in time. He opened fire upon 
the Breslau, at which the big ship turned towards him as if to 
punish this audacious pursuer, but the. Gloucester kept out of her 
way and when the Goeben resumed her course Captain Kennedy 
still followed. At 4.30 p.m. he was off Cape Matapan, and accord- 
ing to orders not to pursue further he relinquished the chase and 
turned back to rejoin the Rear-Admiral. What had become of 
that officer and his squadron? When the Goeben headed north 
towards the Adriatic he proceeded in the same direction, so as to 
cut her off before passing through the Otranto Strait. Then came 
news of the change of course, and when assured of its perman- 
ence Admiral Troubridge turned and proceeded south at high 
speed. He was on an interior line converging towards the enemy. 
If both continued on the same course they would meet between 
6 and 8 A.M. on the morning of the 7th. But here came in the 
question of his orders to watch the Adriatic and not to get engaged 
with a superior force. Did the Goeben and Breslau constitute 
a superior force to his four armoured cruisers? He decided they 
did and abandoned the pursuit about 4 a.M., turning towards the 
Island of Zante. I think he was justified in his conclusion for 
the following reasons. Putting the Breslau out of consideration, 
for the Gloucester could have settled her, he had four vessels 
against one. They were, however, individually much inferior in 
power to the single ship. Her ten 11-inch guns would probably 
have sunk them in detail. They corresponded to frigates of old, 
and experience demonstrated their inability to conquer a line-of- 
battle ship. Hardy, Nelson’s old Captain, impressed upon two of 
his eager, able frigate Captains, who thought their two ships would 
have a good chance in such an action, that it could not be done. 
He had plenty of experience to warrant such an assertion. In 
one instance six frigates attacked two line-of-battle ships and were 
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beaten off. The Battle of Jutland affords a striking example in 

_ Support of this contention. The same four armoured cruisers took 
part in this action, and got engaged with German battle-cruisers 
with the result that we lost three of them, only the Duke of Edin- 
burgh escaping. Could Admiral Troubridge have met the Goeben 
after dark he considered he would have a good chance of success 
in a night action, but the opportunity was denied him. 

I am unable to concur in this opinion, holding that unless the 
Goeben exhibited decided inferiority in gunnery she would pre- 
vail as well by night as by day. Jutland gave no support to such 
a belief. Tried later on a charge of negligence for not continuing 
the pursuit a Court of Naval Officers, on fully considering all the 
circumstances, honourably acquitted the Rear-Admiral. 

The Goeben thus continued on her way unmolested, but after 
rounding Cape Matapan received a check from another source. 
She had not received permission to enter the Dardanelles and was 
ordered to remain outside until the Turks gave their assent to this 
proceeding. The two vessels remained among the Aegean Islands 
until the 8th, when they put into the island of Denusa for 
coal. That evolution completed, Admiral Souchon at 5.45 a.m. 
on the 10th shaped course for the Dardanelles, arriving inside that 
evening. He had carried out his instructions successfully, and 
deserves unmeasured credit for this accomplishment. But what 
were our own battle-cruisers doing between the 6th and 10th of 
August? We left Admiral Milne patrolling the west coast of 
Sicily. Here directions to commence hostilities against Germany 
reached him, and he sent the Indomitable to Bizerta to coal. 
Then came information of the Goeben’s presence at Messina, 
and he was in a good position if she attempted to molest the 
French transports or run through the Strait of Gibraltar. Un- 
fortunately he did not consider Admiral Troubridge might require 
reinforcing , so when the Indomstable rejoined him he retained her 
with himself. Nor when he heard the Goeben had gone out in 
the opposite direction did he at once proceed in pursuit, or send 
one of his battle-cruisers. To his mind the possibility still existed 
of the Goeben running back to the westward ; but when about mid- 
night report came from the Gloucester that the German ships were 
steering east he put into Malta to replenish the coal supply of 
Inflexible and Indejatigable. We do not know why he did not 
send on the Jndomitable so recently coaled at Bizerta. As the 
three arrived at Malta about noon on the 7th, at which time the 
Goeben had not reached Cape Matapan, if the Indomitable had 
steamed at full speed to that point she would arrive there about 
13 er 14 hours after the other. The Gloucester could meet her 
and if with sufficient coal continue the search. 
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Admiral Milne having coaled left Malta with the three battle- 
cruisers and steamed at moderate speed towards the same point. 
When about half-way across a report reached him that Austria 
was now an enemy, which caused our Admiral to alter his course 
and steer towards the Adriatic. The protection of French 
transports still held good in his orders, and when the Austrian 
report was contradicted, though relations remained critical, 
valuable time had been lost. They rounded Cape Malea on the 
10th, while the Goeben was at Denusa—a small] island about 120 
miles to the eastward. Two or three cruisers scouting in different 
directions must have located her, but only the Weymouth was 
present, and she could not search all the ground. The Admiral 
cruised about on the Grecian side of the islands until the next 
morning he heard the Goeben had entered the Dardanelles the 
evening before. Thus all our efforts to secure this vessel had 
proved unavailing. Some malignant influence seemed always to 
draw our ships in the wrong direction. Their orders imposed on 
the Admirals an almost impossible task. All should have given 
place to one supreme direction to capture these two cruisers. 
Could no one at home surmise their actual destination when they 
failed to take advantage of the opportunity to slip into the 
Atlantic? The increase of German influence in Turkey during 
the previous ten years, fostered by an able representative ; Turkish 
fear and hatred of Russia, the enemy of a hundred years; our 
influence continually weakening since the Treaty of Berlin; the 
tremendous blow to Russia that barring the Dardanelles to her 
grain export would cause ; and lastly, the great effect which actual 
presence and sight of such a formidable warship as a Goeben 
would have on the mind of Turks. If our Foreign Office grasped 
all this it does not appear to have conveyed it to the Admiralty, 
and thence to the Mediterranean. We hoped at least for 
neutrality on the part of Turkey; Germany was determined to 
bring her into active alliance with the Central Powers ; Germany 
succeeded and we failed, leading to the falling away of Russia 
and the prolongation of the war. It led besides to committing us 
to expeditions in the East from which we are not yet free. With- 
held from a knowledge of all the instructions and messages sent 
to our Admirals, I do not atfempt to fix the blame for the escape 
of the Goeben upon an individual. This is simply a plain 
narrative of facts from which all may deduce a definite conclusion. 
Blame rests somewhere. When an autocrat professionally 
ignorant takes control of a Service anything may happen, even 
with competent advisers. We see this with the Kaiser when he 
resisted advice to send auxiliary cruisers to sea before the war 
broke out in his desire to avoid any act which might precipitate 
hostilities with England. From him also probably emanated the 
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order for the Goeben to proceed to Constantinople which at the 
time seemed almost an impossible mission. Our Naval Adminis- 
tration is not without similar dangers. Was it not once said of an 
eminent Statesman that he considered himself qualified to take 
command of the Channel Fleet? We have seen that actually take 
place in our lifetime ; and the early part of the last war seemed 
to indicate some such process at work. What influence it had 
in the escape of the Goeben I do not know, and can only say finally 
that this ought not to have occurred. 

S. EARDLEY-WILMoT, 

Rear-Admiral (retired). 





WOEFUL WASTE IN WORKHOUSES 


Nor very long before the war, a woman was told one day, by a 
certain Committee, that the old-age pension for which she had 
applied could not be granted to her. 

‘Oh! then I’ll go to the workhouse,’ she exclaimed jauntily ; 
* and I shall cost you a sight more than your pension there.’ 

She was right. In London workhouses, and she was a 
Londoner, the cost per head was at that time 38]. 8s. a year; 
that is 14s. 94d. a week, nearly thrée times as much as an old- 
age pension, which was then only 5s. a week. Thus, in the 
workhouse, she would cost the ratepayers week by week 9s. 9}d. 
more than she would have cost the taxpayers had she been living 
outside on an old-age pension. And 9s. 94d. a week is 251. 8s. 
a year. Well might she chuckle, as she went on her way, at 
the thought of the expense she would be to her fellows when 
once she was an indoor pauper. She must chuckle more than 
ever now, for she is costing them now, if she be still alive and 
in the House, not 38/. 8s. a year but twice that sum, perhaps, 
or more. In one London workhouse the cost per head last B iani 
was 65/. ; in another, 771. ; in another again 951, 11s. 

When she betook herself to the workhouse, however, pre-war 
cheapness was still the order of the day. None the less, even 
then, in surveillance and service alone the outlay she entailed 
there amounted to more than 5s. a week. For there she had— 
so tradition ordained and ordains—officials to watch over her, 
to tell her what to do and what leave undone, where to sit and 
how to demean herself; and officials are expensive luxuries. 
Why, even in those normal days, in salaries, pensions, rations 
and uniforms they cost, on an average, in London workhouses, 
1ll. 2s. a year, or 4s. 34d. a week, for every man, woman or 
child who was an inmate there; and what they cost besides in 
housing, firing, lights, laundry, and chance expenses, it passes 
human wits to find out; but certainly not less than a shilling a 
week, per inmate. To think of 4s. 3}d. a week, to say nothing 
of the extra shilling, being spent on providing salaries, pensions, 
rations and uniforms for the caretakers of a poor old woman who, 
had she been an old-age pensioner instead of being a workhouse 
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inmate, would have had to provide herself with everything out 
of 5s.! To think, too, of ratepayers being called upon to supply 
the money wherewith to pay this 4s. 3}d. week by week. And 
4s. 3}d. then spells something like 8s. 64d. now, we must not 
forget. Nay, in one workhouse this 4s. 34d. spells 14s. 8d. ; in 
another, s. 3d. 

Housing also was expensive in London workhouses even in 
pre-war days, strange as it may seem. That old woman, whose 
claim to a 5s. pension was rejected, cost no less a sum than 
12]. 4s. a year, or 4s. 84d. a week, for housing alone, when once 
she had installed herself there. Every man, woman or child who 
was then installed there was costing the ratepayers this 12/. 4s. a 
year. That was the amount per inmate of the money spent in 
these workhouses, on building and repairs, furniture, rent, rates, 
taxes, insurance and loan charges. Then her in-maintenance had 
to be paid for. Food must be provided for her, clothing too; 
the wards in which she sat must be heated and lighted, and 
she herself must be supplied with soap and many things besides. 
Considering what it covered, the charge for in-maintenance, in 
London workhouses before the war, seems quite modest, com- 
pared with the charges for attendance and housing. Still, modest 
though it were, it amounted to 15]. 2s. a year, or 5s. 93d. a 
week, that is 92d. more than the pension for which she had 
asked in vain. And this 15]. 2s. added to the 11l. 2s. for 
attendance, and the 12/. 4s. for housing, brought up the amount 
she cost the ratepayers, the first year she was in the workhouse, 
to 38/. 8s. 

Now 381. 8s. a year was then—for those were normal days—a 
large sum of money to spend on the board and lodging of this poor 
old woman, even though surveillance and service were thrown in. 
Many a man who must pay the rate out of which the 38/. 8s. 
came did not spend so much as that on himself, or his wife, or 
any one of his children. As for the old woman, she had pro- 
bably never had half so much to spend on herself in any one 
year of her life. Had she had 191. 4s. a year, indeed, on which 
to live, she would have esteemed herself quite wealthy ; had she 
had even 13/. nothing would have induced her to go into the 
workhouse. And it was in pre-war days, cheap days, dumping days, 
that she cost her fellows 38/. 8s. a year, we must not forget. 
Now she may be costing them 65l., 77l., or even 951. Still, 
large as even the smallest of these sums is, did the spending 
of it secure her being made really comfortable and happy, some 
of us would be less inclined to cavil at it than we are. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this it does not do. As a point of fact, indeed, 
in the workhouse, she has, if she is still there, very little in 
the way of comfort ; and, if she is a decent old woman, nothing at 
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all in the way of happiness. So far as her personal wellbeing 
is concerned, indeed, the greater part of the money spent on 
her so lavishly is simply wasted. It might just as well be thrown 
into the Thames. 

The money that goes in surveillance and service for instance, 
and even in cheap days that was 4s. 3}d. a week, per inmate, 
together with an extra shilling or more, she herself assuredly 
has always regarded as money wasted; and it would, it must 

+be admitted, puzzle most folk to prove that it is laid out pro- 
ductively. For what surveillance does she really need, she, an 
old woman who is practically a prisoner in the workhouse; and 
what services are rendered to her? It is no pleasure to her to 
have around her all thase officials, who are paid to watch over 
her. On the contrary, it must be a worry and annoyance if, 
as is the custom in some workhouses, she is required, old though 
she may be, to stand up whenever certain of them address her. 
Nor is it any great profit to her having them there. For it is 
not much that they will do for her there beyond cooking her’ 
food, washing her clothes, and sweeping and garnishing the ward, 
of which she has a small share. And even in this work, if she 
be fairly strong, she is probably expected to give them a helping 
hand. 

Then the housing she has is far from being luxurious, not- 
withstanding all that it costs the ratepayers to provide it for 
her. She is lodged in a place where, the chances are, she will 
have only a bench to sit on, and nothing but bare boards all 
around ; a barrack place, too, where she must pass her days and 
nights penned up with a crowd, without even a curtain behind 
which to hide herself from inquisitive eyes. The very food that 
is given to her, although wholesome and good, no doubt, for 
the young and strong, does not appeal to her; for workhouse 
menus are drawn up without any regard to either the needs or 
the tastes of women of her age and class. What she likes is 
something of the bloater or sausage order, something soft and 
tasty, that the toothless can enjoy. She does not care at all 
for the hard beef that is served to her, even if she can eat it; 
and they who after seventy can eat hard beef are few. As 
a rule, in workhouses, the old people leave a good third of their 
food on their plates. I once saw three old dames in a work- 
house refectory pick up their thick slices of beef from off their 
plates, fold them in bits of newspaper, and slip them into their 
pockets, casting anxious glances around the while to make sure 
that no official was looking. All the three had tried hard to eat 
the beef and had failed. They were therefore keeping it in the 
hope of: being able to eat it later. Meanwhile they, of course, 
went practically dinnerless. 
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Even supposing, however, that bloaters, sausages, pickles, and 
all things else in which her heart delights were given to this old 

~. woman, in the workhouse, she would not enjoy them. The mere 
fact of having to eat them in public, with perhaps 500 strangers 
around, and with officials standing watch in hand looking down 
on her, would rob them of all savour. It may show a lack of 
common-sense on the part of the aged poor to loathe eating in 
public, at long tables, but loathe it they certainly do, especially 
if they are women. I have seen more sullen, resentful, miser-, 
able old faces in workhouses refectories than I have ever seen 
anywhere else. These people loathe sleeping in dormitories, too, 
in beds that stand in rows; and they loathe more even than that, 
if they are fairly respectable, having other folk always around 
them, never being really alone. This woman with whom we 
are dealing may be a worthless old wastrel, an ex-hop-picker, ex- 
vagrant, and petty pilferer, who knows nothing of the decencies 
of life. If she is, so much the better for her, for then she can 

adapt herself to her surroundings in the workhouse ; and, although 

she can never be comfortable there, she may perhaps be fairly 

content. Supposing, however, she is, and she may be, a respect- 
able woman, a widow who, once upan a time, had her own little 

home, a spinster who was in service in good houses. There are 

many such women as these who are at the end of their savings, 

and through no fault of their own, before they are seventy ; and 

if she is, things ga badly with her in the workhouse. She is 

miserable there, and the more worthy she is the more miserable. 

Everything around her jars upon her; so does everyone ; and she 

feels herself a pariah, degraded beyond redemption by being where 

she is. ‘For God’s sake get me out of this place, or I shall go 

mad,’ an old woman in a workhouse once whispered to me; and 

never shall I forget the ring in her voice as she spoke. 

To spend 38/. 8s. a year each on workhouse inmates in those 
cheap days, and 65l., 771., 951. on them in these dear ones, would, 
even if they were made comfortable and happy, smack of the 
extravagant. To spend it on them, therefore, seeing that they 
are not made comfortable at all, and that the more respectable 
among them are made wretched, smacks, surely, of the absurd. 
4s. 8td. a week for housing, 4s. 34d. for attendance, 5s. 93d. for 
board! In pre-war days these were surely terribly high prices 
to pay in a workhouse ; sa high were they, indeed, that they set 
one a-wondering what on earth could become of the money. Had 
the owner of a huge lodging house in 1913 charged his clients 
4s. 81d. a week each for housing, on the barrack system, such 
as is pravided for the inmates of workhouses, there would have 
been an outcry at once. He would have heen dubbed a Shylock, 
extortioner, exploiter of the poor ; and the wildest tales would have 
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been bandied about as to the colossal profits he was making. Had 
he said that he made no profits at all, that he spent on the up- 
keep of his house every penny he received in rent, he would have 
been scoffed at. 

Yet London Boards of Guardians certainly make no profits : 
every penny of the 4s. 8}d. a week which they, before the war, 
claimed to spend on the lodging of each inmate of their work- 
houses, they did actually spend; just as they actually spent every 
penny of the 4s. 34d. a week they claimed to spend on the 
salaries, etc., of the official caretakers of this inmate; and of 
the 5s. 9%d., on his or her board. These are facts concerning 
which there can be no doubt; and it is these very facts that 
render the whole business, from the ratepayers’ point of view, 
so very perplexing, and so very irritating. For, by every law of 
common-sense, to say nothing of sound economy, either these 
Boards should spend less than they do, or thase on whom they 
spend it, should fare better. Had workhouses before the war been 
run on business lines, as private undertakings, 14s. 94d. a week 
per inmate would not long have been spent there; of that we 
may be sure, unless indeed the standard of comfort for the inmates 
had been raised very considerably. It was spent simply because 
workhouses were not run on business lines ; because they who ran 
them were, as a rule, not business men but amateurs; and, as 
all the world knows, amateurs obtain from the money they spend 
but a very meagre return compared with the return obtained from 
the money spent by experts. Can any sane person believe that, 
if even a fair return had been obtained from the money laid out 
on this old woman of ours, she need have cost the ratepayers the 
14s. 9}d. a week, she actually cost them, when first in the work- 
house, living as old women live there? Why should she cost 
them there so much more than she had ever cost herself else- 
where, or need ever cost anyone anywhere outside a workhouse? 
There is no reason at all why she should; of that there is proof 
and to spare. 

In the same J.ocal Government Board report in which it stands 
recorded that, before the war, London Boards of Guardians were 
spending 38]. 8s. a year each on such of their charges as they 
kept in their own workhouses, it stands recorded also that they 
paid, on an average, only 22/. 10s. a year each for such of them 
as they boarded-out in non-Poor Law Institutions. Thus the 
average cost per head in these non-Poor Law Institutions was 
then actually lower by 15]. 18s. a year than in London work- 
houses. How the inmates of these Institutions fared, whether 
better or worse than in workhouses, I do not know; but, if they 
fared worse, it was assuredly not because too little money was spent 
on them, but because some of the money was wasted. That I do 
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know ; for I have given up much of my time, for years past, to learn- 
ing how far money can go, when spent wisely and economically, 
on making old péople comfortable. I have seen how the inmates 
of old-age homes fare, and have obtained proof of what they cost : 
I have had long talks not only with them and those who take 
care of them ; but also with the Local Authorities who are respon- 
’ sible for them. I have visited these homes in rural Sweden, Den- 
mark, Lapland, and Switzerland; in urban Norway, Germany, 
Austria, and Russia; in Roumania too, in Servia and even in 
Bosnia. And in almost every home that I have visited the inmates 
fared better—in most of them incomparably better—than the in- 
mates of London workhouses ; and in every home, without a single 
exception, they cost the ratepayers much less. In the most expen- 
sive ‘of all the foreign old-age homes I know, that at Lainz, a 
suburb of Vienna, the cost per head, when I was last there, was 
only 9s. 11d. a week. That was before the war, of course ; but even 
then the cost of living was quite as high in Austria as in England, 
as all Colonial produce was faxed. Vienna, indeed, was then 
one of the dearest towns in Europe: a higher price must be 
paid there for most of the necessaries of life than was paid in 
London, None the less the inmates of the homes, in which Vienna 
then housed nearly four thousand of its aged or helpless poor, cost 
only 251. 15s. 8d. a year each, at the very time when the inmates 
of London workhouses were costing 38]. 8s. And the old people 
in the Vienna homes were incomparably better housed, fed, and 
tended than those in London workhouses. 

Now Vienna is a city on which we are all more or less prone 
to look askance just now, and not without cause. Still, it is no 
longer an enemy city, we must remember ; and, even if it were, 
that would be no reason, surely, why we should not learn from 
it anything worth learning there is to be learnt. And in what 
concerns the treatment of the aged poor there is certainly much 
to be learnt. For, from the time of the Emperor Josef the 
Second, right up to the time when the war began, it certainly 
dealt more humanely with the poor old folk whom it housed than 
any other city, barring Copenhagen and Christiania; and it 
obtained the while a better return all round for the money it 
spent on them. 

This Lainz institution is practically a village. It consists 
of a number of detached villas, standing in beautiful grounds, 
within three minutes’ walk of a tramway, by which the fare 
to the centre of Vienna was, before the war, threepence. T'wo 
villas were then reserved for married couples, each couple having 
a separate room, and the use of a common sitting room. Two 
villas more were reserved for the very feeble, while one was used 
as a hospital; and there the old people were taken, when they 
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required more nursing than they could have in an ordinary villa. 
Then there was a laundry villa, kitchen and restaurant villa, villa 
for officials, all these besides the villas for the old people. There 
are no dormitories in any of the houses, no refectories: the 
inmates sleep in bedrooms, two or three of them in most of the 
rooms, and in none more than nine; and they eat in their own 
sitting-rooms. On each floor there is a sitting-room, and also 
a long corridor fitted up as a smoking-room. Although every- 
thing is as simple as possible, the rooms are prettily furnished, 
with easy chairs; and in the corridors there are settees with 
cushions. Yet in normal times the full cost of housing; i.e. the 
interest on the money spent on building and furnishing the homes 
together with that spent on repairs, and the contribution to the 
redemption fund, was only 7/. lls. 8d. a year, per inmate, or 
2s. 11d. a week. 

Food, it is true, cost, when I was last there, quite as much 
in the Vienna homes as in London workhouses; but then the 
food given was of very much better quality there than here. 
For breakfast the Vienna old people had coffee, cocoa, milk or 
soup, and a large roll; and for dinner, soup, meat of some sort, 
vegetables and a sweet. In the afternoon they had coffee and 
cakes; and in the evening soup with either vegetables or a 
pudding. Everything was beautifully cooked; and among the 
dishes served for dinner, daintily served too, were calf’s head, 
calf’s feet, brains with eggs, Irish stew, veal stewed with rice, 
roast hare, boiled ham, omelette, salami, salad, curds and whey, 
and stewed fruit. Not only were the inmates consulted as to 
what should be given to them to eat; but, such of them as were 
to be trusted to order wisely, ordered their own dinners. Yet 
their full rations cost on an average only 3s. 6d. a week per 
head. They would have cost twice as much and more, of course, 
were it not that the homes were catered for together with all 
the municipal institutions belonging to Vienna; and that the 
catering was dane by a trained expert, a man who, in London, 
would probably have been one of ‘ Lyons’ managers. 

Lighting, heating, cleaning, washing and clothes, together 
with surveillance, service and administration, also cost 3s. 6d. 
a week per inmate, the last time I was in Vienna. The expense 
entailed by surveillance, service and administration alone was 
that year only 9d. per inmate a week. This 9d. covered the 
salaries, pensions, rations, uniforms, etc., of all the officials and 
servants ; but not the special grant made to the nursing sisters 
attached to the hospital. If this grant were included, however, 
the full cost of surveillance, service, nursing and administration 
per inmate, in the Vienna homes, would still have been less than 
@ quarter of what it was then in London workhauses. Yet the 
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inmates of the homes were very much better cared for than the 
inmates of our workhouses. The kindliness, consideration and 
respect with which these people were treated in Vienna would 
have amazed an English Poor-Law official ; while the liberty the 
respectable among them enjoyed would have made his hair stand 
straight on end. Every official attached to these homes realised 
clearly that it was his business to make his charges comfortable, 
happy, too, so far as in them lay ; and that, if he failed, he would 
be dismissed. 

A more cheery and cantented set of old people than those at 
Lainz I never saw ; yet, when I last saw them, they were costing 
the ratepayers of Vienna only 25/. 15s. 8d. a year each, or 
121. 12s. 8d. less than the inmates of workhouses were then cost- 
ing the London ratepayers. And our old people might be made 
just as cheery and contented as these Viennese are, much money 
being saved out of the rates the while, if only we would do what, 
already eleven years ago, the Poor-Law Royal Commission 
exhorted us to do, i.e. take them all out of the workhouses, and 
lodge them in old-age homes; the respectable among them in 
homes where they would be free to go their own way; and the 
worthless in homes of a different sort. For, in old-age homes, 
as Lainz proves, they need not cost half as much as they are 
now costing in some London workhouses, and yet fare in all ways 
well; providing of course enough trouble were taken, enough 
thought were given, to making them comfortable and happy ; to 
obtaining, too, a good return for every penny of the money spent 
on them. No amount of trouble, thought or money will, how- 
ever, make decent old people happy and comfortable, so long as 
they are housed together with ragamufiins. 

Now to keep old folk in workhouses, where they cost even 
in normal times 14s. 9}d. a week each, and are costing now some 
of them 25s., 30s., nay perhaps 36s. a week, and are wretchea, 
when they might be lodged in old-age homes where they need 
not cost nearly so much, and yet be quite comfortable, shows 
surely a lack of intelligence: it is woefully wasteful as well as 
cruel. If, when the Poor-Law Royal Commission reported unani- 
mously in favour of abolishing workhouses, as omnium gatherum 
refuges, the London ratepayers had insisted that they should 
be abolished there and then; or had they even insisted that the 
old people should no longer be lodged there, much money would 
have been saved, as well as much misery. For, so long as the 
aged poor have no refuge but the workhouse, there will always 
be misery among them, great misery among the more 
respectable. 

The old woman with whom we are concerned went to the 
workhouse, it must be remembered, because she had no alterna- 
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tive; as, for same good and sufficient reason, ne doubt, a pension 
had been refused to her. Most of her kind, however, have an alter- 
native ; for, as pensions are granted to them, they can stay outside 
if they choose. And the overwhelming majority of them do stay 
outside, even such of them as are alone in the world, who have 
nq one to help them, no one to provide them with a home, no 
income beyond their 10s. a week to depend upon. And in this 
our day folk above seventy cannot live alone and provide them- 
selves with the decencies of life, or even with its bare neces- 
saries, much less with the care they need, on 10s. a week, or 
even on 20s.  Pitiable tales are told from time to time, at 
coroners’ inquests, of old-age pensioners left to die of starvation 
and neglect, because they would not go to the workhouse, and 
had nowhere else where they could go. Something should be 
done, surely, to put an end to this state of things, especially 
as, by putting an end to it, the heavy burden ratepayers have 
to bear would be lightened. That old woman who went to the 
workhouse may still be alive, chuckling at the thought of all 
she has cost and is still costing her fellows. 


EvirH SELLERS. 











THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


JOB AND AIS FRIENDS 


In times of general peace and prosperity, when all seems going 
well, and we individually have no complaint to make against the 
Universe, questions of such vital importance as the existence and 
character of God, the meaning of good and evil, and of our own 
existence, are either taken for granted or discussed as matters 
of intellectual interest only. We know that there is really the 
same suffering and injustice going on all the time, but it is not 
brought home in the same way to everyone as in times of war 
and general unrest. It is when suffering and injustice become 
spectacular on a world-wide stage, and in the whole tragedy there 
appears to be no guiding principle distinguishing the good from 
the bad, that the questions suggested by the Book of Job are 
asked in earnest. Take a single scene—the Tragedy of Belgium. 
What reward has that heroic little country received for standing 
up for right, in face of such awful odds? And what of the reptiles 
who ravished the homes of peaceful citizens and committed un- 
nameable atrocities on women and children? What of Edith 
Cavell and Captain Fryatt? And why should the innocent have 
suffered and the criminals get off scot-free, if there is any power 
in the Universe to prevent it? The answer is nowhere to be 
found but in the experience of a human soul, and there is no 
better history of such an experience than is to be found in Job. 
In the days of primitive faith, when truth was obscured by 
religious tradition, the justice of God was upheld at the expense 
of actual experience. God could not be unjust, therefore suffer- 
ing must in some way be deserved by the sufferer ; the apparently 
innocent must be guilty of secret offences even if they could not 
be detected by the most careful human investigation ; and so the 
sufferer deserved no pity; the fact of his suffering was sufficient 
proof of his guilt. The cruelty of such an inference was a refine- 
ment of torture that made suffering unbearable, and any kind of 
death was preferable. The more modern inference that there is 
no God is infinitely better. When the fool says this in his heart, 
he does so as an excuse for his wrongdoing ; but when the righteous 
man says it openly he does so to vindicate God, or all that he 
knows about God in his heart. He can see no God of loving- 
kindness and truth in the world, and so he looks into his own 
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heart for Him. ‘If I were God,’ he says in effect, ‘I would act 
differently ’ ; and to this extent he is God. Righteous anger and 
deep human sympathy are Godlike powers. 

It is quite marvellous how this deep question is dealt with in 
the Book of Job. It is thus that it is quite modern in thought, 
and can never be superseded. Thomas Carlyle writes of it : 

I call that, apart from all theories about it, one of the grandest things 
ever written with pen; one feels, indeed, as if it were not Hebrew; such 
noble universality, different from noble patriotism or sectarianism, reigns 
in it. A noble Book; all men’s Book! It is our first, oldest statement of 
the never-ending Problem—man’s destiny, and God’s ways with him here 
in this earth. And all in such free-flowing outlines; grand in its sincerity, 
in its simplicity ; in its epic melody, and repose of reconcilement. There 
is the seeing eye, the mildly understanding heart. So true every way; true 
eyesight and vision for all things; material things no less than spiritual : 
the Horse—‘ hast thou clothed his neck with thunder?’ *—he ‘laughs at 
the shaking of the spear!’ Such living likenesses were never since drawn. 
Sublime sorrow, sublime reconciliation ; oldest choral melody as of the heart 
of mankind ; so soft, and great; as the summer midnight, as the world with 
its seas and stars! There is nothing written, I think, in the Bible or out 
of it, of equal literary merit. 

The form in which it is cast is that of a dramatic Poem ; and 
its value consists in that it does not solve; or attempt to solve, 
the greatest problem of life. No ready-made solution of the 
meaning and purpose of existence will ever satisfy the hungry soul ; 
but the heart and mind hungering and thirsting for truth will 
always find an answer to its thought and experience. One may 
not be able to explain that answer or give it to another. Each 
one must find it for himself, and to him it will be enough. He 
may have to walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
but a light will spring up in the darkness that can never again 
be lost, if, like Job, he remains true to what he knows to be true : 
if he refuses to say the thing that is not, even to please the 
Almighty. 

The poem opens with a prose Prologue in which Job is intro- 
duced. He is a pastoralist of vast possessions and great pros- 
perity, living the patriarchal life somewhere in the fertile plains 
of Babylonia. Like Abraham he is a prince among his people. 
He has a large family of seven sons and three daughters, all 
apparently grown up, and probably some of them householders on 
their own account; it is a happy and contented family; and he 
has a very large staff of servants and dependants; he is a sort of 
father and friend amongst his people and enjoys the highest 
honour and respect. As a magistrate he is always just and 

1 It is probable that Carlyle was captured by a sonorous mistranslation 
conveying no meaning. The word in Hebrew means ‘a shaking,’ and the 


R.V. translates ‘with quivering mane.’ The Greek version (LXX) has ‘ with 
fear,’ and the Latin (Vulgate) refers it to the neighing of the horse. 
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fair ; no one could accuse him of showing any undue favour. In 
his_ religious observances, too, he is particularly scrupulous, 
doing faithful service to God, and in his conduet he is perfect 
and upright—one that fears God and eschews evil. If any 
man deserved to be treated well both by God and by his fellow- 
men it was Job ; and so far he had all that his soul could desire. 

Then the scene changes to the courts above. ‘The sons of 
God come to present themselves before the Lord.’ Two names 
for God are used—Elohim and Jehovah, translated God and Lord. 
They are both old Semitic names for the Almighty used without 
any apparent distinction. Elohim signifies power ; it is a plural 
form and is the more general name for the Almighty, the Creator 
and Governor of the Universe. It is used also for gods in 
general, as the gods of all nations, or celestial beings, as when the 
tempter says ‘ Ye shall be as gods knowing good and evil.’ These 
also are called ‘ the sons of Elohim.’ 

Jehovah signifies Being or existence, and in the Hebrew the 
name is simply a form of the verb ‘to be.’ In the evolution of 
the idea of God a distinction came about. Elohim stood more 
for the absolute, the power behind the universe, the inscrutable, 
the unknowable. ‘Canst thou by searching find out God?’ 
(Eloah, the singular, being used in poetry.) ‘ Canst thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection?’ In Genesis i. it is Elohim who 
creates the Universe. In chapters ii. and iii. He appears in a 
transition form as Jehovah Elohim when His personal relations 
with man begin to be described. There is not at first any con- 
sistent distinction ; some of the writers who supply material for 
the composite structure known as the Hexateuch know Him by 
one name, and some by the other. But that a recognised dis- 
tinction does come about is clear from the fact that the Almighty, 
El Shaddai, is represented in Exodus as revealing Himself to 
Moses as Jehovah, and as ‘I AM’; and in the later histories and 
Prophetic writings it is almost always Jehovah who comes into 
the personal lives and affairs of His people. The distinction is a 
natural process in mental and spiritual evolution. The same is 
subconsciously going on now with us. We talk of the Almighty 
when we think of the Power behind phenomena. Christian and 
Agnostic alike might use this name, and mean much the same by 
it. But ‘the Heavenly Father’ connotes quite a different idea 
of God ; and all it means can never be understood except by those 
to whom it is revealed. The heart can never feed on the absolute. 
But God manifested within the limitations of human compre- 
hension, one who can feel with us joy and sorrow, and who 
knows our needs and can help us, and will at last vindicate every 
wrong is more to us than Almighty. It is thus that the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity has evolved; it meets the deepest need 
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of the human heart. And it-is just in this way that the Hebrews, 
although they regarded the Almighty as One, yét gradually came 
to make a distinction in the Personality of the One who came 
into their daily lives, and directed the affairs of men. 

There may be an inkling of this distinction in the Prologue 
to the Book of Job. The court is held in Heaven. The angelic 
beings of various ranks and degrees, called ‘The Sons of the 
Almighty,’ present themselves before Jehovah, the Lord, and 
Satan, the adversary, came also among them. 

And the Lord said unto Satan ‘From whence comest thon?’ And 
Satan said ‘ From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up and 
down in it.’ And the Lord said ‘ Hast thou considered my servant Job, 
for there is none like him in the earth, a perfect and upright man, one that 
feareth the Almighty, and escheweth evil?’ 


The Satan appears to hold a special office in the heavenly 
court, to put poor human nature to the utmost test. The office 
of Advocatus Diaboli* in the Roman Catholic Church is founded 
on this character in the Book of Job, .who also figures in Genesis 
as the tempter under the loathsome form of a serpent. It is no 
merely fictitious character. He is reproduced in later fiction 
because he is a reality. The Mephistopheles of Goethe and the 
more detestable Iago of Shakespeare have shown their hands very 
clearly in European diplomacy before and since the year of grace 
1914, and it is not easy to scotch the serpent. 

The cynical reply of the Satan is one with which we are 
not unfamiliar. ‘ Doth Job fear God for nought?’ ‘Is he not 
your special favourite?’ ‘But put forth thine hand now and 
touch all that he hath, and he will renounce thee to thy face.’ 
The real motive of all conduct is selfish. So the Satan is per- 
mitted to put this good man to the trial. Job is to be used 
as an experiment to prove whether there is such a thing as dis- 
interested justice and virtue or not. 

All that this prosperous and happy man has is destroyed by 
one misfortune following hard on another, justifying the proverb 
that ‘ Misfortunes never come alone.’ Bad luck seems to dog 
some people unmercifully. We picture this good man, whose 
only misfortune hitherto had been that his great good fortune 
created envy in others, thus overwhelmed, though sustained by 
noble resignation. He arose, and rent his clothes, and shaved 
his head, and fell down upon the ground, and worshipped; and 
he said ‘ Naked came I out of my mother’s womb [the earth] 
and naked return I thither: the Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 

? The office of this person is to bring accusations against saints about to 
be canonised, if any can be found. It is of course a mere formality, and the 
purpose obvious. 
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Again the court is held in Heaven, and the Satan again 
presents himself, and after a repetition of the words of the 
former interview the Lord reminds him of Job, and calls atten- 
tion to the fact that ‘he still holds fast his integrity though 
thou movedst me to destroy him without a cause.’ The Satan 
is not without further resource in cynicism. ‘Skin for skin, 
yea all that a man hath will he give for his life.’ What the 
expression ‘skin for skin’ exactly means is not clear, but it 
sounds reptilious enough.* 

The Satan is given a free hand, and Job is now smitten 
with a loathsome disease, and lies out on the village ash-heap, 
an object of loathing to himself and his neighbours. His wife 
is the first to speak. She is a good and faithful woman who 
cannot endure to see the tortures of her husband. She has 
patiently suffered the loss of all her family and all she had, 
and would have still been patient if her husband had been 
taken too. But to see him in all this agony was too much 
for her; it shook her faith in the Almighty. She could find 
no comfort in the belief which seemed to console Job’s friends 
that he must have done wrong and so deserved his punishment ; 
and that he had only to confess and repent, and all would be 
well. She knew he was innocent, and that she was innocent, 
and she exclaims against the injustice of the Almighty who had 
proved faithless to Job while Job had always been faithful to 
Him. She uses the same expressions as those of the Lord and 
the Satan, ‘ Dost thou still hold thine integrity? renounce God 
and die.’ The reply of Job is a little hard on his wife. After 
all, she was true, and would have taken it more patiently if she 
could have suffered more to relieve him. But he said ‘ You speak 
as one of the irreligious women speak,’—‘ you are profane.’ 
‘ What? shall we receive good at the hand of God and not evil? ’ 
‘In all this Job did not sin with his lips.’ 

But the greatest trial is yet to come. To destitution and 
bodily torture in a form which rendered him repulsive is added 
insult to his soul by those who should have helped him. There 
is no suffering so cruel as spiritual suffering caused by ignorant 
and aggressive misunderstanding. This Job had to endure and 
combat in the midst of his pain. His three friends from different 
parts come to bemoan with him and comfort him. It was kindly 
meant, and Job felt it so. After going through the various 
signs of mourning they sat down with him upon the ground 
seven days and seven nights in perfect silence, for they saw that 
his pain was very great. Their silence was considerate. Plati- 
tudes do not help in time of trouble. Sympathy is often tao 
deep for words. But the silence was too long. Job could not 
fail to see that sympathy was turning into suspicion; whispers 

* Perhaps a quid pro quo, as skins were sometimes used for money. 
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and signs pass between the friends. No word is spoken, but 
there are hints in look and manner that he cannot fail to interpret, 
knowing as he does their views. 

It is Job who first breaks the silence, and then the platitudes 
flow in torrents. He can bear the silence no longer. In torture 
of body and soul he restrains himself until seized with delirium 
when he bursts forth in passionate utterance cursing the day 
of his birth, and earnestly crying out for extinction. He utters 
his complaint in terms so bitter against God who had forsaken 
him, that the Satan must have laughed a satanic laugh—had 
he not at last triumphed? There was more to be done, of a 
more refined and cruel kind, to complete the evil work, and the 
Satan leaves this to the companions of Job. So the Prologue 
ends. It is a mere prose introduction to the poem, which 
begins when Job begins to speak, and is continued throughout 
in the form of successive colloquies. After this passionate out- 
burst of Job, Eliphaz the Temanite is the first to speak. He is 
not an ordinary man, but possesses considerable culture and re- 
finement: he has had experience and has seen visions. He 
is something of a prophet or seer. He is considerate and gentle 
in approaching Job on a delicate matter, and apologetic for 
appearing to offer instruction. He approaches his subject with 
the courteous instincts of a gentleman: 

If one venture to commune with thee, wilt thou be grieved ? 
But who can withhold himself from speaking? 

Behold thou hast instructed many, 

And thou hast strengthened the weak hands. 

Thy words have upholden him that was falling 

And thou hast confirmed the feeble knees. 


High testimony all this to the goodness of Job, but who can fail to 
see that this politeness is merely preliminary to platitude implying 
censure? From this character of, Job, so kind and good, a 
different moral might have been drawn more favourable ta Job 
if less confident in the justice of the Almighty. But Eliphaz 
and his companions have come as special pleaders for God, and 
are unwittingly Satan’s tools. 

But now it cometh unto thee, and thou faintest ; 

Tt toucheth thee, and thou art troubled. 

Is not thy fear thy confidence, 

Thy hope the integrity of thy ways? 

Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished being innocent ? 

Or where were the upright cut off? 

According as I have seen, they that plow iniquity 

And sow trouble reap the same. 

By the breath of God they perish, 

And by the blast of His anger are they consumed. 


So this is how it is with Job who has been to his friends 
as God, strengthening the weak hands, upholding him that was 
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falling, and confirming the feeble knees! Now he is receiving 
his reward ! 

Eliphaz’s sermon is over-long and tedious, especially for a 
sick man. It is full of high-flown platitudes about sin. 


Shall mortal man be more just than God ? 

Shall man be ‘more pure than his Maker? 

Behold, He putteth no trust in His servants ; 

And His angels he chargeth with folly ; 

How much more them that dwell in houses of clay. 
He presents the Almighty in a truly amiable light. But he 
offers encouragement and hope to Job: if he will only confess 
his sin and turn ta God, all will be well—‘ as for me I would 
seek unto God.’ 

He has something to say on God’s dealing with sinners 
generally, and on the purpose of suffering as a discipline, 
which can only be understood by those who are not hardened. 
He quotes from the Book of Proverbs, and furnishes texts even 
for St. Paul—‘ He taketh the wise in their own craftiness,’ or 
for the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews—‘ Behold, happy 
is the man whom God correcteth: Therefore despise not thou 
the chastening of the Almighty.’ 

Job is in the depths; but he is assured that all will be 
well if he turns to God. The picture of restored happiness is 


complete. 
In famine He shall redeem thee from death ; 
And in-war from the power of the sword. 
Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue ; 
Neither shalt thou be afraid of destruction when it cometh. 


Thou shalt visit thy flock and shalt miss nothing. 
Thou shalt know also that thy seed shall be great, 
And thine offspring as the grass of the earth. 
Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, 

Like a shock of corn cometh in in its season. 


All this the preacher knows, not at second-hand, but from experi- 
ence, and research and inspiration. 


Lo this, we have searched it out and so it is; 
Hear it, and know it for thy good. 


He speaks as a man of science, a moralist, and a prophet. It 
is a good sermon, the very best as platitudes go. It begins and 
ends kindly; but it is somewhat wearisome to Job. He bears 
it patiently, however, and it does him some good. It was no 
common vulgar bigot who had been speaking—one whom he could 
have dismissed with scorn; enough of that was to come. The 
good man had spoken some truths; the only thing against them 
was that the application was not true. Eliphaz has not done 
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with Job. The preacher who is anxious to save souls begins 
gently ; but when the soul refuses to be saved in the orthodox 
way by gentle means, the preacher loses his patience and begins 
to scold. But this was not so with Eliphaz until the others 
had had their say, when he seems to have caught something of 
the tone of their coarser minds. 

Job now speaks. more as a soliloquy than a reply. It is a 
fine speech, too good to quote samples from : it must be read in 
a copy of the Revised Version which has the poetry in metrical 
form. He acknowledges that his words have been rash, for his 
affliction is more than he can bear: but he has recovered from 
his delirium, though there may be momentary returns of it. He 
is now quite rational; but he longs for death : he can bear any- 
thing if only he has the comfort of that hope. He feels bitterly 
the attitude of his friends from whom he should have looked for 
kindness instead of long sermons. What did they think he was 
made of, stone or brass? Even if he had done what they accuse 
him of, and had forsaken the Almighty, he might expect a little 
kindness from a friend. But they had all deceived him. They 
were like the brooks in a dry country, torrents in winter when they 
are not wanted, but dried up in the hot season when they would 
be the salvation of the traveller. 

He had not asked his friends for anything; but if they had 
anything helpful to say he would listen. They did nothing but 
add to his misery by falsely accusing him; and the only thing 
against him was that he had raved in agony of pain and fever. 
Let them look him in the face, he could not lie to them. As 
he speaks, the fever comes on him again and he gradually changes 
from addressing his friends to uttering his complaints to God. 
The pathetic part of it is that we know that the writer experienced 
all this suffering himself; no one could have invented it; it is no 
fiction. There is indeed nothing in [iterature like it; but there 
is much that is like it in human experience. His friends did not 
weep with sympathy, for there is nothing that hardens the heart 
like religion without self-knowledge and love. 

The next to speak is Bildad. His is a mind of coarser stuff. 
He begins with a rebuke, and indulges in some plain talk to Job, 
all to the same effect. He must know, in spite of all his protesta- 
tions, that he is a great sinner and deserves his punishment ; let 
him turn to God and all will be well. In the course of his speech 
he elaborates a well-worn fallacy in appealing from the actual 
facts of Job’s experience to the experience of the Ancients. Those 
who lived long ago must have been nearer the source of truth 
than we who are but of yesterday. Absurd as is this argument, 


4 It is unfortunate that in so many editions of the R.V. the poetical parts 
are printed in prose as in the so-called ‘ Authorised Version.’ 
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it has had a long run, and is not even yet quite extinct. It is 
_implied in the formula ‘ Quod semper, quod ubique, et quod ab 
omnibus’ ; and no doubt Bildad has often been quoted in support 
of this theory as an argument ex verbo Dei. 
Bildad ends his speech with a very encouraging picture of all 
the good that will yet come to Job, if he will only be reasonable. 


He will yet fill thy mouth with laughter 

And thy lips with shouting. 

They that hate thee shall be clothed with shame; 
And the tent of the wicked shall be no more. 


Job is a little calmed, and acknowledges the general truth of 
what has been said ; but the ways of God are inscrutable : 


Of a truth I know that it is so; 
But how can man be just before God ? 


And then follows a long discourse in which Job speaks in varying 
moods, changing with the rapidity of lights and shadows on a 
bright and cloudy day. He discourses on the marvellous ways 
of God in Nature. But the God of Nature takes no account of 
individual lives. Has anything been said on this in our own 
time with greater force? 

It is all one; therefore I say, 

He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked. 

If the scourge slay suddenly, 

He will mock at the trial of the mmnocent. 

The earth is given into the hand of the wicked ; 

He covereth the faces of the judges thereof ; 

Tf not he, who then is it? 


Perhaps the Satan is supposed to know. 

The least refined, the most dogmatic and vulgar of the con- 
troversialists is Zophar the Naamathite, who now speaks. He 
can see in Job’s deep pathetic utterances nothing but a multitude 
of words, boastings, and mocking. He wishes that God would 
speak and denounce him. But God is very merciful to him and 
causes much of his iniquity to be forgotten. He exacts of him 
less than his wickedness deserves. Zophar like Job speaks of the 
inscrutable character of God. 


Canst thou find out the deep things of God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? 


When Job asks this he is searching for the deep things of God, and 
will find them, though never unto perfection. He will find them 
by the way of suffering and self-revelation. With Zophar the 
words are nothing but a cruel platitude. He will never know, 
because he is too sure of his knowledge now. He can speak for 
God against God’s servant Job. Like the others he ends with a 
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glorious prospect for Job if he will only consent to be saved in 
the orthodox way. How modern is this old device! 
Job now can be sarcastic ; he has had enough of these weari- 
some platitudes. 
No doubt but ye are the people, 
And wisdom shall die with you. 
But I have understanding as well as you; 


I am not inferior to you: 
Yea, who knoweth not such things as these? 


Then follows a long speech from Job in which there are some 
familiar sayings, such as 


Man that is born of a woman. 

Is of few days, and full of trouble. 

He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down: 
He fleeth also as a shadow and continueth not. 


But with Job this is no mere pious acknowledgment of the frailty 
of man—no platitude. It is an argument why God should let 
him alone, and not torment him. He will come to see that it 
is a reason why God will sustain him. 

All the companions come in again and again against Job in 
long discourses in which the polite Eliphaz is now no better than 
the others. After each has spoken Job replies. There are some 
fine things in these discourses, but they become over-tedious, and 
Job found them so. 


I have heard many such things: 
Miserable comforters are ye all. 


They go on for twenty more chapters or so, in which Job in spite 
of his weariness rouses himself to the contest, and argues out his 
case to the end with extraordinary vigour and logic. The com- 
panions stick to their position with tenacity and lack of logic and 
human sympathy. 

It is easy to see how these speeches are made up, they are 
part of the Wisdom literature, and we find a good many of the 
sayings scattered about in the Book of Proverbs and the Psalms, 
and used as current coin in the writings of the time. The fault 
which makes them tedious is that they are too much on one level, 
whether they be spoken by Job or his friends or by Jehovah. 
But it is as with some of our friends : we love them in spite of their 
faults, almost in consequence of them. If this Book were more 
perfect in form it would lose some of its convincing sincerity. 

It may not be possible to say much on the Book of Job that 
has not been said before, and better said; but if one’s only com- 
mentary is nature and experience, there is just the chance of 
saying something that has not been said before, or something 
better. Every human soul must pass through darkness and the 
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valley of the shadow of death before he can hope to see the 
celestial city ; and the student of nature and science, and above 
all of human nature and his own heart, will find in this Book 
a ray of light to cheer him on the way; and he will have said 
something better than has been said before to someone if he 
has extended a hand in the darkness, and it has been grasped by 
@ brother who is a fellow-traveller through the darkness. 

There is a rising and falling of thought and emotion as the 
torrents of words flow on. It is like the receding and advancing 
of the sea on a rocky coast exposed to the waves of the ocean. 
For a moment all is calm, and then there is the swelling of the 
sea, and the waves rush on and dash on the rocks. Sometimes 
we are away from the sea, and looking up at the stars and think- 
ing of the Power that is beyond illimitable space, and wondering 
how an Infinite Being, if such there be; can take account of an 
insignificant human life. And then comes the darkness of doubt 
and despair, and even the voices of the friends grow less harsh, 
and are at last silent; and Job no longer answers, but takes up 
his parable and discourses of all things in heaven and earth, and 
pours out the afflictions of his soul. He is passing through the 
valley of the shadow of death; but in the darkness he sees a 
ray of light. There must be somewhere in the universe a Just 
One. There must be some mistake in his experience of life. The 
Universe cannot be wholly irrational, and nothing true but his 
own soul. 


I know that my vindicator liveth, 
And that he shall stand up at the last upon the earth : 
And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, 
Yet from my flesh shall I see God ; 

Whom I shall see on my side, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not as a stranger. 


Job’s friends had all been on the side of the Adversary, and against 
him. And though they thought they spoke for God, Job knew 
that it was all false, and that God would some day stand up and 
defend him. Whether he should see God in the flesh or out of 
it is not clear. To see from the flesh or out of the flesh means 
the same thing, and may mean to see from out of the flesh or 
to see apart from the flesh. It is probable that Job meant that 
he would see Him on this earth to vindicate his cause; and the 
sequel justifies this hope. There is surely no idea of a resurrec- 
tion of the flesh. It is after the disease has done its worst upon 
his body that his Vindicator will come and restore him to health, 
and proclaim his innocence and faithfulness and fidelity to truth ; 
and all this in due time comes about. 

There is no reference here to a future life, unless we read 
‘apart from ’ instead of ‘from out of’ my flesh I shall sée God. 
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Yet the hope of a future life has come to Job in the midst of his 
ravings. It is just a flashing thought which lights him with hope 
for a moment, and then leaves him again in gloom. If that be 
true, then he can endure to the end. 

If a man die shall he live? 

All the days of my warfare would I wait, 

Till my change should come. 
There are no prophecies in the Book of Job; but it has prepared 
the way for One who came to bring life and immortality to light ; 
that is all that prophecy has done, and more it cannot do. 

When Job has finished his plaint and the friends have ceased 
to reply there suddenly springs upon the scene another character 
that has hitherto been unnoticed. To show that he belongs to a 
family of importance his name is given in full, Elihu, the son of 
Barachel the Buzite, of the family of Ram. He is a young man, 
and out of deference to age has been listening to the discussion 
in silence and unobserved. What he has heard convinces him 
that age is no guarantee of wisdom. ‘The looker-on sees most 
of the game, and Elihu who has not been befogging himself with 
words has been taking stock of the arguments on both sides. He 
sees that they are all wrong, and proceeds to lecture them from 
superior heights and to set them right. He is the young prig 
who knows all about it ; but not altogether an unnecessary person. 
It is well to be reminded that wisdom and age are not synonymous. 

His years but young, but his experience old, 

His head unmellow’d, but his judgement ripe. 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 


We must count life by heart-throbs; he most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


It is the young men to-day who are the men of experience. It 
seems probable that Elihu is introduced to fill a gap before Jehovah 
speaks. He may have been added by a later hand. 

Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind. He comes 
to him as He came to Elijah on Mount Horeb. It is in new revela- 
tions of the wonders of nature that Job sees God. But as with 
Elijah, it is the still small voice in his heart that prevails, and he 
says, and this is the keynote to the whole poem, 


I had heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, 
But now mine eye seeth Thee. 


It is the difference between the religion of tradition which he 
had shared with his friends—the orthodox belief of his time, and 
the religion of experience which had come to him through trials 
and afflictions. 
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The call of Jehovah out of the whirlwind is a rousing call : 
the whirlwind signifies stirring activity. ‘Gird up thy loins like 
a man’ are the words twice addressed to him. The cure for 
doubt is not to be found in thought alone, but in active service. 
Those who have doubted God during these years of war and unrest 
have not been those who have gone out at the call of duty to 
fight, or to minister to the wounded, sick, and suffering. It is 
often pity for suffering that.is the cause of doubt in the power and 
goodness of God. But those who are constantly engaged in the 
noble work of relieving the distressed are too much occupied in 
practical sympathy for mere pity to make much impression on 
them. They are doing God’s work, and have no time to think 
about their own motives’or question God’s ways. Faith is the 
result not of meditation but of personal experience. It is not 
corporate, or catholic, but individual. We may see in the Book 
of Job certain problems, such as that implied in the cynical ques- 
tion ‘ Does Job serve God for nought?’ or the greater question 
in which not Job but Jehovah is brought to the bar of judgment, ° 
and comes forward to justify Himself, or the whole insoluble 
problem of the origin and purpose of evil. But if this were all, 
the book would have no immortal and universal value. This it 
has because these questions are only parts of a greater whole, 
which is the history of the struggle of a human soul from darkness 
to light. 


The Epilogue adds nothing to the philosophical value of the 
book : as, e.g., in many of the works of Sir Walter Scott, it 
appears to be a concession to the readers of fiction—founded per- 
haps on fact—who look for a happy ending. 


C. H. Youna. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


For a great number of years statesmen have been intermittently 
endeavouring to untie the Gordian Knot which in 1870 their 
brothers in office the Lords and Commons so forcibly tied up for 
them and for the country at large. And although the knot may 
have become looser, it certainly has not, up to now, been com- 
pletely untied. 

Minister after Minister of Education has a whole-hearted turn 
at the problem ; every step forward means a large outlay of money 
to back up the respective theories of each Minister ; and it some- 
times happens that, before any fresh project is carried through, 
owing to the overwhelming pressure of business in Parliament, 
a fresh Government comes into power, and with it a new Minister 
of Education who of course applies himself to solving the old 
problem left by his predecessor, or evolving a new project of his 
own. And that is how we have gone on for many years—I will 
not say ‘ drifted,’ for undoubtedly very substantial efforts and 
work have been accomplished in the Board or County Council 
Schools as they are called now. And dealing with a vastly in- 
creased population, and huge numbers of school children in cities 
and towns, does furnish matter for sound thought and purpose. 
Schools in county towns and villages are more easily managed 
for the very reason of lesser proportions. But the remedy I am 
suggesting is exactly the same in both cases. It is certain that 
up to the appearance of the School Board régime the education of 
the ‘ people’ was begun and carried on from time immemorial by 
English Churchpeople, clergy and laity. Teaching was largely 
undertaken by the former, and money liberally supplied by the 
latter. One only has to look into the history of our Grammar 
Schools spread up and down in our country towns, to verify this 
statement. And it is indeed a most interesting and enlightening 
study to learn about the beginnings of our great Public Schools. 
For instance, Christ’s Hospital, one of the Royal Religious Foun- 
dations, is full of interesting history, and has grown into a public 
school of the first order. But these educational institutions did 
not constitute the National Schools which embraced education for 
the people at large, or for those who could only pay a small sum 
for ‘ schooling ’ as it was termed. 
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~ It was entirely due to the support and generosity of voluntary 
contributors that schools of all denominations were kept going, 
often through great difficulties. But there was one purpose which 
was the centre of all that effort—the realisation by each denomina- 
tion of the value of a religious basis for all education. 

Then came the School Board. I do not know whether the 
word co-ordination was in such frequent use as it is now, but the 
principle of it was in full force. The Church and various 
denominational schools struggled on, all honour to them; but, 
except the Roman Catholic ones, which have been faithful to 
their trust, they were all swamped and merged into what are 
termed ‘Provided or Council Schools.’ And those people who 
visit these schools, and who inquire into the working of them, 
must be struck with the wonderful organisation in most cases to 
be found. For instance, the development of special methods for 
quite young children, whereby school time would truly mean a 
bit of happiness for the little ones who most of them have 
no ‘toys’ and whose playgrounds are the streets. All good 
beginnings are bound to bear corresponding fruit presently. It 
is to supplement these educational methods with an element that 
to most thinking people is left out or at least insufficiently recog- 
_ ised that I am making certain suggestions which might be help- 
ful. I hope so. Far be it from us in this age to judge hardly 
of those who in past times did their best for us. They had their 
special difficulties to deal with, and no one who remembers Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Cowper Temple can grudge them 
a meed of honour for the amount of work and whole-heartedness 
they put into the famous School Board Education Act. Those 
men who were the principal factors in the recasting of school 
affairs were men of high character, and certainly, speaking from 
assured sources, Mr. Gladstone not only held the reputation, but 
was a devout Churchman. It is a little difficult in these circum- 
stances to comprehend why such high-principled men would seem 
to have allowed such an inadequate and small percentage of 
religious teaching into Board Schools. 

Pressure of undenominationa] bodies there undoubtedly was. 
And the sum total is generally the same in all cases. Human 
nature is fallible, and we all make mistakes. That was certainly 
the case in 1870 when religious teaching was reduced to a mini- 
mum. Such elaborate precautions were introduced to protect 
parents’ consciences, and such safeguards in case of children 
being kidnapped (so to speak) into a religious class of teaching 
alien to their own parents’ views. 

I doubt whether either the parents or children displayed quite 
such a lively interest over these provisions as did the promoters of 
them. For the Parliamentary debates concerning this burning 
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question were heated, acrimonious, and argumentative as only such 
questions as religious ones produce. They were rightly so, for if 
there is one subject that calls for courage and firmness it is that 
of our religious faith. 

In these days one hears that the Church of England has been 
a failure and has not grasped its possibilities during the War. 
I think otherwise. But after all it does not make much difference 
what either side is persuaded of, for only an omniscient power 
could judge in such cases. We know of individual failures and 
successes, and can only speak either from what comes under our 
personal knowledge or from what trustworthy witnesses have to 
tell us. 

What we are concerned with is not only success-of our methods 
and work, but the main point is to do our best to attain it, and 
just leave the result entirely out of calculation. Of course there 
have been failures in our Church methods as in everything else 
in this world. Only it is our special business to try honestly to 
amend these mistakes, and in those very efforts the vitality of our 
religion has a part. 

The one immense mistake that we have made (for we are all 
concerned in what affects the whole body) is the laxity and indiffer- 
ence to religious teaching that has gradually and, alas! so effec- 
tively pervaded all National Schools throughout our land. Few 
thinking people will deny this truth. Some are indifferent, but 
there are those who are ever alert to make profit out of these 
conditions, and hence Socialist Sunday Schools and various 
teaching have enormously increased, the instigators and engineers 
of which have not God before their eyes. One could quote only 
too easily such phrases glibly given utterance to by the man in 
the street as that Christianity is washed out long ago. It is 
difficult and perhaps unwise to start arguing in the public streets 
with people who make these assertions, and perhaps for the very 

*reason of their bold utterance they may not be convinced of the 
truth of their opinions. It is so sometimes. But the time has 
arrived, nay is overdue, to take action and to do our best to 
remedy the mistakes that have been made in past times with 
regard to our educational methods. The main point is to get 
hold of and to train young children in religious faith, and that is 
to be done by being in contact with and setting them an example 
to follow during the whole period of their school life. We have 
to set ourselves the task of regaining lost ground. Hugely diffi- 
cult, but if we are to become a God-fearing, industrious nation 
again, the education of young children to be brought up in the 
fear and nurture of the Lord has to be the main object that 
we should now set about establishing. How is it to be accom- 
plished? I make bold to say that as we have an army of young 

3B2 
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clergy of all denominations, they from their special calling are 
the-men to be entrusted with this work. 

There is no valid reason why all these men under a certain age 
limit of thirty years old should not undertake to teach in our 
National Schools, not religion, for that primarily has to be taught 
by example. But why not take their turn as other teachers do 
in secular subjects and the ordinary curriculum? Men of all 
denominations should be treated alike and all admitted as 
teachers ; it is the only fair way. And all to teach the ordinary 
programme. Numbers of clergy are well fitted for teaching, their 
university education makes that way. And the value of such 
experience to themselves after a few years of school-mastering 
is indeed no small asset as regards teaching and preaching to 
older people, and also to the management of school affairs after 
their own probationary time is over. 

It is a curious anomaly that clergymen are mostly chosen as 
heads of our great Public Schools, and those institutions stand 
out as models for the upbringing of boys. Yet no Clerk in Holy 
Orders is allowed to teach in our National Schools. Are they not 
good enough? or are the consciences of the parents in the respec- 
tive situations made differently? 

It has always been a wonder to thinking people how our clergy 
have submitted to that futile regulation that entitles them to teach 
the Bible for a certain stated time in the ‘ Provided’ Schools. 
In the unprovided ones I believe the religious instruction is given 
by the school staff. And as religion is a life study of the qualities 
of goodness and righteousness which may be comprised in Holy 
Living and Dying, as Jeremy Taylor has it, it cannot be taught 
in the same way as geography and other ordinary and necessary 
school subjects. 

The School Board Act deliberately shut the door on the very 
people who certainly by training and profession are supposed to 
set a good example and to inculcate the highest principles of® 
conduct and character to those in their charge. At least let them 
have achance. For unless they can be in daily contact with the 
young children attending our National Schools there is almost 
no hope at all of inculcating those principles that make for good 
living. Sunday Schools, which mean a weekly guide in religious 
duties, will never take the place of daily guides in such matters. 

It is well known that in teaching others the master or 
mistress learn themselves. And in this way a young clergyman 
cap indeed take invaluable lessons in the art not of managing a 
parish but of learning how to deal with the living characters that 
he is put amongst, and the qualities of patience, unselfishness, 
humility and sympathy will all be called into play and developed 
according to the character and will of the teacher. 
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And those very qualities pass imperceptibly by example into 
the minds and character of those around them. Young people 
especially are very impressionable to good and evil teaching. Do 
let us give them a chance of the former. 

People may remark that clergymen are no better than laymen. 
They have to endure many such uncharitable sneers. Of course 
there are all sorts in all conditions of life. And at least men in 
Holy Orders give up the chance of worldly advancement. and 
making money in business. For there are not nowadays any 
very alluring prospects in the clerical world. Poverty is only 
too prevalent in numbers of cases. In this very suggestion that 
last condition might be somewhat relieved. For if ministers of 
religion took their part as teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools they would of course draw the ordinary scale of payment. 
And by ministers of religion I would include all Christian 
denominations. Someone has well said lately—Why not give 
Christianity a chance? It is indeed the all-important end to 
pursue, and in our schools most urgent and imperative. Teachers 
are very much in request now. 

I make no reflection whatever upon the army of School Board 
masters and mistresses who have been and are in charge of the 
school children of the country. But I do think that very valuable 
help can and ought to be given by the clergy. I have not touched 
on the subject of women teachers. They are indeed an asset to 
the nation. I have only to quote St. Augustine’s Schools, Kilburn, 
as an example of what educated women can do in that department. 

It may probably be advanced as objections that the State does 
not allow Clerks in Holy Orders to take any part in educational 
matters. That is so, and that obstacle has to be surmounted by 
constitutional methods. For I believe that it is the earnest wish 
of most parents that their children should have this important 
element in their education. 

And a second objection might be that the clergy have no time 
available for such duties. The remedy is with themselves. They 
can formulate rules as to age and time to be spent in daily teach- 
ing, and it will be absolutely the best use of such time. 

Furthermore, it might mean an attraction for fresh candidates 
to the Church, as such new conditions could carry a definite em- 
ployment, and I am certain that most of us are very much 
better if we have not the entire disposal of our time, but have to 
go to our daily work at certain hours. It would entail giving up 
those early morning luxuries of newspaper-reading etc. But no 
well-balanced man would mind that a bit, and if it was a sacrifice, 
he would willingly make such. And it will assuredly be no small 
compensation or reward that such experience will bring to those 
who put their best into such work. It will be like reading living 
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books. Moreover, it will be service indeed of the highest 
kind and far exceeding dozens of sermons, the supply of 
which every thinking person knows is much in excess of 
the demand. Three hours teaching for the clergy, and let it be 
borne in mind of all denominations, no one debarred and no 
attempts at so-called teaching religion. It will be imbued in 
another better way, from example, influence and contact. The 
afternoon schooling can be relegated to pupil teachers, and the 
children taught to use their hands. Every child should be initiated 
into a handicraft side by side with brain education, mornings for 
the latter, afternoons devoted to manual and technical training. 

The religious and moral lessons to be taught should be definite 
and unalterable. All children to begin the school day should repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments. The lack of 
these moral lessons is only too apparent in these days, and the 
learning and practice of them constitute the greatest moral driving 
force in the world, and it would accustom children to a recognition 
of the highest duties of life. School can only be a beginning for 
all scholars. Everyone has individually to carry on the secondary 
part of the work, and the Master Himself finishes the education 
of all those who ask Him to do so. It is so ineffably sad to 
note the increase of young offenders in our courts of justice. 
Sunday schools are not strong enough to control the evil influences 
all around, and if good principles and habits are not instilled in 
young people during their school life, the difficulties of making 
any headway in this direction may not be insuperable, but very 
difficult both to teach and to learn. 

I know these suggestions bristle with difficulties. It is also 
certain that the present time is ripe for educational change and 
development. And it is this conviction that prompts me to offer 
at least some ideas that may be useful. 

I have not touched on the point of what is now taught in our 
elementary schools. Perhaps some subjects might be usefully 
withdrawn, or at least a better constituted and balanced programme 
instituted. It is not my wish to disturb systems and methods 
already existing, but to suggest additions and improvements that 
in my humble opinion may benefit the rising generation. 


CHARLOTTE LL. COOPER. 








MORE HUMOUR IN THE IRISH COURTS 


To anyone who has had experience of English Courts and English 
Juries it is very interesting to watch the proceedings of the Courts 
of the Sister Isle. The contrast in the attitude of the jury is 
particularly noticeable. The English juror enters the court with 
the air of a man determined to carry out a duty, and a rather 
tiresome duty at that ; he is rather suspicious of the law generally, 
and of the counsel who address him in particular; whereas the 
Irish juror, although he will have his grumble at having to appear, 
generally enters the jury box with the air of a man taking his 
seat in the stalls of a theatre. He enjoys the contest, and expects 
that both sides will play as hard as they can according to the 
_ rules. Hence in England it is rare for a juror to be challenged. 
His colleagues eye the challenger with increased suspicion for 
taking exception to one of their number, whereas in Ireland, where 
the practice is common, the juror considers it to be as much part 
of the game as discarding cards in the opening stages of a hand 
at ‘ picquet.’ In the same way the Irish juror likes to see points 
of evidence, whether vital or not, fought out with determination, 
a practice which does not endear counsel to an English jury. 
Specialisation is of course far less general in Ireland than in 
England, and it is no very uncommon thing to see an advocate, 
whose work lies chiefly in the Courts of Chancery, addressing a 
Jury in a criminal case. The converse is rather less general how- 
ever, and there are many barristers in Ireland whose work has 
never led them into a Court of Equity. One of these obtained 
a judgeship in one of the West Indian Islands, where, to his 
alarm, he discovered that he was obliged to exercise an Equity 
jurisdiction. The Irish Bar waited with intense interest to hear an 
account of his decisions. At last they were rewarded by the 
arrival of a letter in which he described his first judgment on the 
Chancery side. It was a most remarkable judgment, in fact it was 
probably unique, and it was not without effect, for as soon as he 
had finished delivering it there broke out a most tremendous earth- 
quake, the most violent the island had ever experienced, which 
nearly demolished the Court House. 
735 
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On another occasion an Irish King’s Counsel, equally innocent 
of. Equity, was appointed to a county court judgeship. The first 
important case which he had to try was in Equity, and two Chan- 
cery barristers were brought down specially to argue it. He 
listened gravely to their contentions and to the citation of 
numerous authorities. At the conclusion of the hearing he at 
once delivered judgment as follows : 


Having heard the able arguments of counsel and having considered the 
masterly speeches of Lords Eldon and Cairns in the well-known House of 
Lords’ cases cited, with whose views I respectfully concur, I have arrived 
at the conclusion that I must make the ordinary decree. 


The counsel did not like to display their ignorance by asking what 
the ordinary decree was, and the court retired with all the air of a 
great equity jurist. 

In another county court in the north of Ireland a barrister 
was waiting for his case to come on; it was of a kind which is 
very common in the agricultural districts of Ireland. A boy had 
gone to work with his bachelor uncle, in the hope that he would 
be left the farm when the old man died. There had been a 
quarrel, the boy had been sent packing, and the result had been 
an action for wages due instituted by his indignant parents. The 
counsel aforementioned, who represented the plaintiff, sat in agree- 
able indolence, conscious that his witnesses were in court and 
that the case was a strong one. Soon however it became apparent 
that all was not going too well with the case preceding his. The 
witness in the box, a dour bewhiskered farmer, to whom time 
signified little and the rules of evidence nothing, was getting into 
trouble with the judge; but to do him justice he did not seem 
at all perturbed by any criticism or interruption and merely con- 
tinued on his theme, which was a description of a deal in cattle, 
and which had by now drifted far from the point at issue. 

This judge however was not a man to be trifled with, and 
finally remarked ‘I don’t want to hear any more, leave the box.’ 

To this the witness replied ‘ Ah’ll stay here till you’ve heard 
what I come here till say,’ and then continuing his story proceeded 
* So he sez till me, Thon’s the quare wee bull ’—— 

At this point the judge in a voice of thunder called upon the 
police to remove the witness, and a sergeant in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary hurried forward and tapped the witness on the 
shoulder ; but obtaining no response attempted to lead him from 
the box. This witness was one of the bulldog breed, and con- 
tinued his interminable saga of ‘the quare wee bull,’ gripping 
the front of the witness box, in order to frustrate the efforts of 
the police. More police hurried in and finally after one tre- 
mendous pull by the representatives of law and order the 
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witness box, which was none too new, collapsed and the police 
and the persistent witness all fell down the stairs leading from 
the Court House in one conglomerate mass. When the dust had 
begun to settle, and the few splintered spars of what had once 
been the witness box were again visible, the next case was 
called on. 

The counsel for the plaintiff dispensing with an opening state- 
ment mentioned the nature of the case and said to his solicitor 
‘Send up the boy.’ But nothing happened, nobody appeared. 
He had been in the court ten minutes before, but he certainly 
was not there now. The judge, who by this time was in a temper 
which had definitely passed the stage of being uncertain, directed 
that his name should be called, and, when the diminuendo of 
bellowings that this gave rise to had died away outside, he dis- 
missed the case despite the counsel’s piteous requests for an 
adjournment. 

As the unfortunate barrister went down the steps of the Court 
House, he saw far away on the straight white country road a 
small figure in a cloud of dust. It was the boy! It had been 
his first visit to a Court of Law, and for all he knew the normal 
result of entering the witness box might be that the police fell 
upon the witness and hunted him out of court. 

A story is told of the great Isaac Butt in the days before the 
Naturalisation Act of 1870. He had been brought down to Cork 
to defend an American Fenian who was charged with committing 
some felony in the pursuit of his political ideals. 

An alien prisoner was at that time entitled, if he so desired, 
to be tried by a jury of foreigners ‘ De medietate linguae.’ This 
point was taken by Butt and was not disputed, so forthwith a 
search was made through the City of Cork for warrantable 
foreigners. Eventually a jury was collected, which would satisfy 
the most exacting, and ranged from the chef of the principal hotel 
to an Italian ice-cream vendor. They were duly sworn, although 
this was more hindered than assisted by a multiplicity of inter- 
preters, who appeared to have an even more slender knowledge 
of English than those for whom they were interpreting. 

The Attorney-General thereupon opened the case for the 
Crown in a lengthy speech. At its conclusion the foreman of the 
jury, a Frenchman, after consulting his colleagues, addressed the 
Court. 


My Lord, we have heard the considerations put forward by the most 
illustrious advocate of the most serene Queen. We do not require more. 
Ga suffit! We find the infamous prisoner guilty of all the offences with 
which he is charged, and humbly petition that he immediately be put to 
death. 
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. After a scene of considerable consternation, at the request of 
the prisoner’s counsel the jury were discharged, and a jury of 
Irishmen empanelled who ultimately acquitted the prisoner. 

A wealthy and benevolent Irish judge would sometimes in pity 
for an unfortunate litigant or prisoner send down a few notes or 
sovereigns by his crier as a consolation. An old man was being 
tried before him for having wounded his son-in-law by firing 
a pistol at him. It appeared that both lived in separate houses 
under the same thatched roof. . The son-in-law, by way of making 
a claim through acts of ownership, was in the habit of repairing 
the thatch over the old man’s house. When discovered on one 
occasion engaged at this nefarious work, he was commanded by 
the old man to desist and come down. This he refused to do. 
Diplomacy having failed the old man had recourse to arms, and 
provided himself with an old horse pistol, which he charged with 
a handful of gunpowder, the front page of the current Freeman’s 
Journal serving as wadding, and some gravel from the road as 
shot. Thus equipped he stealthily reascended the ladder, and 
discharged the weapon into the back of the victim, whereupon 
the injured man, the perpetrator, and the ladder all came down 
together. At the trial the jury found the old man guilty, but 
recommended him to mercy on account of his advanced years. 

The judge in giving sentence said he could not bring himself 
to send the accused to prison, and ordered his discharge on his 
binding himself in a recognisance to be of good behaviour. This 
kindly judge then sent down three pound notes by his crier in 
order to defray the old man’s expenses in returning to his paternal 
acres. Whereupon the prisoner held the notes aloft, and with 
great dignity invoked the blessing of Providence on his Lordship 
for his generosity. All present were deeply affected, when sud- 
denly there rang out the indignant bellow of the son-in-law, who 
was in a supine position. 

‘And is this British Justice? To see that murdering old 
villain going off with three pounds in his pocket, and me with 
the best part of a gravel walk fired into me getting nothing! ’ 

The same judge once had an unfortunate experience. Being 
much irritated by continual noises in court, he suddenly ordered the 
police to shut all the doors, and keep them shut. Late that even- 
ing, when the judge was rising after an arduous day’s work, a 
policeman in the gallery suddenly addressed the Bench as follows : 
‘Me Lord, me Lord, will I let him out or will I keep him in?’ 
‘In the name of heaven,’ said the judge in some anxiety, ‘ what 
have you got there?’ ‘There was a man went into the wee 
cloakroom to get his hat, when your Lordship gave the word, 
and I have him here safe till this minute.’ The judge, not with- 
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out a sudden fear that an action for false imprisonment might lie, 
directed the culprit’s immediate and unconditional release. 

Despite facilities for rushing back to Dublin that railways 
now afford the Irish circuiteer, circuit life is probably less altered 
in Ireland than it is on the majority of the English circuits, as 
the Irish circuit system is sustained by the system of Civil Bill 
Appeals, which is unknown on the other side of the Channel. 

Although the terrific hospitality of an Irish Circuit Mess is 
a thing to be feared as well as admired by most aliens, it is prob- 
able that preceding generations of Irish barristers would consider 
their successors a very degenerate race, when comparing their 
wine bills of to-day with the glorious totals of the past. In the 
middle of last century a traveller had arrived in an assize town 
in the ‘ Kingdom’ of Connaught, and had put up at the prin- 
cipal hotel on the eve of assizes. Feeling the result of a day of 
none too luxurious travelling he retired to bed, but before he 
could sleep a fearful uproar of talking and shouting mingled with 
hearty laughter broke out below. He had not listened to this 
alarming crescendo of noise for more than ten minutes when he 
heard the steps of someone running towards his room along the 
passage. 

The door was burst open and a waiter rushed in and snatched 
the tooth-glass from his washhandstand, disappearing with the 
remark that ‘The Connaught Bar was in.’ 

It took the innocent traveller some moments to realise that 
it was the inadequacy of the number of tumblers in the hotel, 
when opposed by the might of the Connaught Circuit, which had 
provoked this descent upon him. 

In former times the bags of practising barristers containing 
their briefs and papers were carried to and from the Four Courts 
daily by a quaint class of messengers—some of them old women, 
some girls. They were always trusted and with good reason, for 
in no instance were briefs or papers ever stolen from these faithful 
carriers, although in the troubled times the Crown Prosecutor’s 
briefs would have been of great value to the Land Leaguers and 
their newspapers. They have nearly all passed away now, and 
the brief bags are conveyed in vans to and from the law library. 
One old bag woman who was much addicted to snuff was always 
known by the admirable sobriquet of ‘ Snuffy Maggie.’ In those 
days barristers used to robe in certain subterranean vaults presided 
over by men who were known as ‘ dressers.” One of these, known 
as Tommy Ashcroft, was a celebrated wag, and his quaint sayings 
were always in circulation among members of the Bar. He was 
a chartered libertine, and nobody was ever known to resent his 
sallies however daring or malicious. On one occasion the funeral 
of a cavalry officer, who had been accidentally killed, was passing 
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the Four Courts in the morning. Attracted by the band and the 
imposing military display, a large number of barristers crowded 
to the front entrance to see the procession as it passed along the 
Quays. Tommy, as was natural, occupied a commanding posi- 
tion seated on the elevated base of one of the great pillars, whence 
he could be seen and heard. When a pause in the solemn music — 
of the ‘Dead March ’ took place, his penetrating voice shrilled out 
“And why don’t you barristers get up some show like this when 
you’re buried? Wouldn’t it be a grand sight to see your wigs 
and gowns on the coffin?’ Then casting his eye on the officer’s 
led charger he added ‘ And Snuffy Maggie led behind carrying 
your brief bag.’ 

An eloquent King’s Counsel in a contract action before a jury 
suddenly began to attack the plaintiff, who was a Scotchman, 
and falling in love with his theme, proceeded to denounce Scottish 
business methods generally as mean and shabby. This had not 
proceeded very far, when his junior in great alarm plucked his 
leader’s gown and informed him that he believed there were some 
Scotchmen on the jury. The senior, whose mental agility was 
well equal to this strain, rallied at once and proceeded to modu- 
late his tune to the tastes of his audience. 

‘Far be it from me however,’ he continued, ‘ to say a word 
in disparagement of that great race, to whom the empire, nay 
the world, owes so much. Do we not owe the crowning victory ° 
of Waterloo mainly to their dauntless courage? What desperate 
valour scaled the walls of Badajoz? Salamanca and a thousand 
stricken fields are witness of their prowess! ’ 

At this point the old and bald foreman of the jury suddenly 
rose and began a rapid scrutiny of his fellow jurymen in the box ; 
when he had completed his inspection, he turned round and 
addressed the orator in a hoarse but penetrating whisper : ‘ Coun- 
sellor, you needn’t bother yourself any more; I find there’s not 
a Scotchman on the jury.’ 

The infuriated leader turned to find his junior, but the erring 
colleague had already sought safety in rapid and undignified flight. 


R. D. Ross. 
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